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THE LURE OF LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

SIB UGHTRED MAXWELL, OF HONOR MAXWELL 

Sib Ughtbed heaved a sigh of relief on finding himself at 
length alone. This day of home-coming, or rather of tak- 
ing possession, had proved unexpectedly irksome, not to 
say distressing. Although the wave of tragedy which, 
sweeping across the lives of his kindred, had made of him 
in a few months first heir to and then owner of all the 
family honours, it had broken upon people too remote 
from his own existence to touch him otherwise than with 
a sense of gain. 

The late Sir Edward Maxwell, of Honor Maxwell, and 
his stalwart pair of sons had occupied themselves very 
little about the young cousin, whom impecunious cir- 
cumstances kept in a world totally diflFerent from their 
own, and whose position in regard to the succession was 
comfortably distant. And when a polo accident on the 
one hand, and a chill in the hunting-field on the other, 
robbed the owner of Maxwell Honor of all his hopes, the 
old man had been stricken himself into a merciful uncon- 
sciousness to a world thus suddenly and cruelly laid 
desolate. 
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4 THE LURE OP LIFE 

Ughtred Maxwell, summoned in all haste from the quiet 
Oxford rooms where he had but very recently entered into 
the possession of a fellowship — deeply thankful that bis 
brains should have early in life provided for his bread — 
carried back with him from that short and businesslike 
visit to the home which was so soon to be his own but one 
memory, negatively painful. The memory of a gaunt old 
man half asleep by the fire tended by a brisk nurse who 
spoke to her patient as if he were a very little child and 
discussed his symptoms with a fine disdain for the failing 
intellect. 

''I give him about three months," she had said, as she 
jerked a pillow not unkindly into place again. Her pro- 
fessional acumen was justified almost to the letter. 

It was February when the grave of young Basil Maxwell 
had been reopened in order that the coffin of his brother 
Julian might rest beside him, and it was the beginning of 
May when, for the second time, Ughtred joined in the 
mourning procession to the little churchyard that nestled 
within the park walls. He had not been asked to the first 
funeral, so little did any one yet dream of his coming im- 
portance. And now a decent interval had elapsed and 
he had taken possession of his estates — the home-coming 
— his tenants called it. 

He stood in the library, where he had seen the old white 
head bowed in the depth of human abasement compared 
to which death is all dignity, and the picture, which had 
but slightly affected him at the time, kept returning to a 
mind wearied with the long repulsiveness of the day. 

Although the time of year was May, the fireless room 
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struck cold. He glanced at the grate filled with an 
abomination of shavings and gilt paper, and shuddered 
faintly, as much from distaste as from a general sense of 
chill. It had been almost midnight before the family 
lawyer, who had retired to his bedroom, and the rector, 
who had betaken himself home to the little parsonage at 
the foot of the rise, had left him to the desired solitude. 
Yet he felt no inclination to follow their example and seek 
repose. 

Notwithstanding its associations and its cold hearth 
and the housemaid's decorations, this was to him, so far, 
much the most congenial room in the whole house. De- 
spite the imprint of its late owner's taste, the portrait of 
himself in the sixties (with his wife's to match) that had 
found place with the Lawrences, the Opies, the solitary 
Bomney, the two Reynolds, and the magnificent Vandyke 
of previous generations, the apartment had maintained a 
noble character. Harmonious proportions; the delightful 
company of the books which clothed every wall to the 
height of some ten feet; the rich colours of the paintings in 
their deep-toned frames of gold — all that was unspoil- 
able. And the fine old stone fireplace, which had belonged 
to a very early period of the house, gave, in spite of its 
present marked incongruity of date, a certain air of 
majesty to the surroundings. 

He took a turn up and down the length of the apart- 
m^it, pausing to lay a hand on a book here and there and, 
after a glance, replace it in its niche without further con- 
verse. The literary taste of the Maxwells of Honor Max- 
well seemed to have stopped abruptly in the twenties of 
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last century. He was glad of that: anything later would 
have seemed as much out of keeping as the simper of the 
Lady Maxwell> on the wall yonder, her chignon and her 
crinoline^ and Sir Edward's whiskers and his cob. Ye 
gods, the dapple gray hind-quarter of that cob! 

Presently, however, the young man gravitated toward 
the writing-table, where, seized with a sudden determina- 
tion, he sat down to write by the light of an aggressive 
duplex-burner lamp with a pink glass shade. For a long 
while the pen flew over the paper without interruption. 
He was of those who find their best expression through 
the medium of ink. 

"My dear John Gordon: You very kindly said that 
you would like to hear from me in my new life, and I am 
thus early availing myself of the privilege of your friend- 
ship, trying to imagine myself once more back in those 
rooms of yours where I learnt so much, where our talks 
meant so much to me, and our silences — sometimes I 
think above all our silences! It is a rare thing to be in 
absolute communion with another human being, and I 
used to feel, in those long and comfortable pauses that fell 
in the midst of our most animated conversations, as if I 
could hear your brain working. 

"And I think I have so much in me that is akin to your 
fastidious spirit that I would instantly have perceived the 
exact point where a word, a movement, or even a thought 
of mine had grated upon you. My dear John Gordon, 
how I digress! Yet let me take this opportunity to say 
with the pen what some ungracious bashf ulness has kept 
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my Kps from uttering — ^what you have been to me; what 
your kindness has meant to the shy, poverty-stricken 
scholar; the delicacy with which you made him welcome 
to where so few were admitted: your home, your hearth, 
and your sacred solitude. God knows I was a forlorn 
creature in those first days of Oxford: alone in the world 
but for a noisy,uncongenial and unaffectionate step-family, 
dependent on my own exertions, sensitive, self-conscious, 
unpopular, too fastidious to mix with my equals in posi- 
tion, too proud to seek my superiors, and scornful, in 
pestilent self-conceit, of the honest youth about me; 
vulnerable at the same time to a slight from the most 
indifferent. Strained by overwork as I was, it was you 
saved me from suicide. Had I not actually taken my 
own life, it was certainly a moral suicide that threatened 
me. You kept the old ideals alive in me, you gave me 
new ones. 

"In that last evening, before I left Oxford for good — 
for good or ill? — you asked me how I intended to shape 
my new existence. I answered you that I hardly knew, 
that I fancied my new existence would shape me. You 
smiled at that, a little wistfully, a little sadly; and you 
said, letting those keen eyes of yours become abstracted 
even while they looked at me, *It seems a pity.' 

"It was not your way to say more. I, as a disciple, 
knew well enough what you meant. If far enough away 
from your high road, dear master, I was yet struggling 
along the same path as yourself. You had hopes for me; 
in a kind of intellectual paternity I was your son. And 
now the scholar was to be replaced by the Squire» the 
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master of the hounds; perhaps, in time no doubt also. 
Parliament, a family, and all the rest of what would be 
called, I presume, the duties of my state of life. Well, 
now, I will be frank. I could never allow this new voca- 
tion to oust the old. I will not sink the pure joys of my 
student life in the gross commonplace of what seems my 
destiny. Master and friend, I have entered with you into 
a world which is sparsely peopled, it is true — of mortals 
I know but you, myself, and one or two others that in- 
habit it — but where there is a multitude of spirits who 
deign to commune with our lesser intelligence. 

"I will not give up that dear existence. I will not 
sacrifice that inner and eclectic spirit of mine. By in- 
stinct, by conviction, I am a student and a solitary — and 
a student and a solitary I intend to remain. I seem to 
be speaking to you as I write and I seem to see you stand, 
as is your wont, with your back to that driftwood fire of 
exquisite hues which is nearly always aJive on your hearth. 
You turn your great gray head toward me and you say, 
not with your silent lips, but with those questioning eyes: 
* And what of the future family? ' I tell you, John Gordon, 
and that is the crux of to-night's decision, I will have no 
family. The name must die with me? Then let it die. 
Courtship? Marriage? A wife? Children? I nauseate 
from the thought. 

"'Who that has tasted the subtlie joys of mental life 
hankers for the satisfaction which he can share with the 
beast? Who wants another love, having courted Knowl- 
edge? Knowledge, that elusive and austere mistress who, 
like Artemis, seems forever to give herself to her earthly 
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wooers and forever renew her virginity so that to the 
end she is conquered only to be eternally unconquerable. 
"The Roman Church, with her unerring insight into 
the strength and weakness of humanity, knows well what 
she is about when she insists on celibacy for those who 
would penetrate the higher secrets of the mental life. I 
know myself to have the stuff of the celibate in me, though 
not, I admit, of the saint. For you may think this big 
talk is preliminary to a declaration that I intend to 
renounce my inheritance and return to the simplicity I 
have I^t. But how quickly acquisitiveness works in one ! 
Already it seems, after this one day's possession, I could 
not yield this spaciousness both mental and physical which 
has come to me. Here in this great house, with these 
miles of wood and park and field cutting me off from the 
outer world, I feel at home. The books which clothe the 
walls that surround me seem already to have become part 
of my necessities. Life could never be the same again 
without them. The sense of freedom which what seems 
to me now an unpardonable income must bring is very 
delightful. Do you know that there is a coal mine some- 
where on the estate? No, I do not intend any quixotic 
abandonment of my new gains. I shall take the life-use 
of it, since fate has flung it to me, but I shall live my life 
my own way. I am rich enough to buy the most complete 
solitude, the uttermost peace from the outer world; I am 
rich enough to eliminate from my vision all that is ugly, 
all that offends my taste. I am rich enough to surround 
mysdf only with what is perfect in form or colour or text- 
ure. Here, where I write, there is a Vandyke which 
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satisfies beyond any words I can find, even for your 
lightning comprehension. Here I need but eliminate. 

*' In fine, if you have had patience to follow me thus far, 
this is my programme: to continue my student life, fully 
accepting dfis unendliche Streben, the constant sacrifice 
which it entails, and gratify at the same time my aesthetic 
passions — the only passions I consider worth gratifying. 

"Of course I am well aware that I cannot keep myself 
as remote from uncongenial intercourse as I could wish; 
there are certain duties of my state of life I cannot avoid. 
I must administrate, decide, control. Already I have a 
household — chiefly that of my old cousin. Part of the 
sordid unpleasantness of this day has been my reception 
by them and by the officials and employ6s of the estate. 
Everywhere the same repulsive yet pathetic anxiety to 
please the new master; everywhere the anxious eye scan- 
ning at once and cringing. My dear John Gordon, it 
seems there is a good agent. I am glad of it; I do not 
think I should ever have the courage to turn away any 
creature dependent on me for his bread. 

"To-night, Simpkin, the acute legal individual who is 
putting me in the running, dined under my roof. He now 
sleeps in one of my rooms upstairs. The Rector of Honor 
Maxwell dined, so I have already fulfilled some of my 
obligations. The Rev. William Headleigh is a large, 
obtrusive man with a face of abnormal crimson; he has a 
loud, authoritative voice and prematurely white hair. He 
talked all through dinner as if he owned the place, and I 
heard him, as he bade farewell to the man of law, speaking 
of me as if he owned me! 
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"'It is one o'clock. Grood night. If I read this letter 
I shall never have the boldness to send it you. When you 
receive it I wonder once again if you will have the patience 
to read it. But you have the large patience of the man of 
science, to whom nothing that is is unworthy of study. 

**Your sincere 

" UoHTBED Maxwell. ** 



CHAPTER n 

A LEGEND OF SCARTHRIGG 

Honor Maxwell is a heterogeneous pile of buildings 
welded into one not inharmonious whole. Its kitchens 
date from the reign of King John. Thereafter, till later 
Georgian days, many of its owners have added, pulled 
down, altered at their own sweet will, but even the newest 
wing has been mellowed by Time; and the mansion stands 
nobly high above falling park-lands,with visions of a river, 
and beyond the river of the moors, and beyond the moors 
of the hills. 

As its new master sat at breakfast the morning after his 
arrival he could scarce keep his eyes from roaming out of 
the window, scarce collect his thoughts suiBSciently (so 
busy was his brain on large plans and small) to follow 
with due civility the chirpy conversation of the solicitor 
who sat opposite to him at the farther end of the table. 

Though the table was large, it seemed lost in the great 
dining-room, and one of the resolutions which kept Sir 
Ughtred's mind occupied ran thus: "A preposterous 
room for two, not to be contemplated for one; there must 
be some breakfast parlour or study that I can tiun into a 
refuge for my meals. I'll have a round table." His eye 
became fixed, unseeingly, on the far brown line which in 
another month or two would wear the lovely purple of the 
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heather. He saw himself, with one rare, congenial com- 
panion at that round table. 

Mr. Simpkin lay back in his chair and fell into silence in 
the middle of a phrase which it was obvious his new patron 
had not heard. Stirring his spoon slowly round and 
round in his second cup of tea, he gazed across at him in a 
not unbenevolent interest. It is impossible to spend 
some thirty years of your life in dealing more or less with 
the weak side of human nature without becoming some- 
thing of a physiognomist. Here was the countenance of 
no commonplace young man, scarce five and twenty, as 
the lawyer knew. Sir Ughtred looked younger in spite 
of a certain gravity and emaciation of feature which bore 
witness to an arduous brain life. Here was the square 
forehead of the thinker, the full brows of one who possesses 
a strong artistic bent; very fair was the colouring with 
ash-blond lustrous hair which grew away from that same 
square forehead in pleasantly harmonious curves; the eyes 
were dreamer's eyes, variably blue; and the fine, clear-cut 
features had an air of singular repose about the lips. 
Withal it was a cold face that corresponded to a cold re- 
serve of manner; yet one into which the sensitive blood 
would come racing upon the most unexpected provocation. 

"Talli too," thought Mr. Simpkin to himself, "a bit too 
high-bred looking, a little too thin and weedy . . . 
but he'll lose that here no doubt. What a catch the fellow 
is and what a flutter there'll be in all the match-making 
bosoms in the county!" 

Aloud he cried on the thought : " Your neighbours. Sir 
Ughtred, will soon be swarming in on you. A very 
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hospitable part of the world, this is» I have always under- 
stood. Lucky you're not in too deep mourning." 

Ughtred brought his glance with an effort to the acute 
wrinkled face opposite to him. 

"You think every one will call upon me? " he said, with 
some apprehension in his voice. 

"Of course they will," assured Simpkin genially, mis- 
taking the cause of anxiety. "Call upon you, my dear 
sir — why, you're one of the notabilities now, you know! 
You'll be in the vortex before you know where you are." 

Ughtred dropped his eyelids. It was quite unnecessary 
to take Simpkin into his confidence. 

"The shooting here is the best in the county," proceeded 
the solicitor, pleasantly conscious of encouraging bashful 
youth. 

The abstracted eyes came back to his face. 

"I don't think," said the student ponderingly, "I don't 
think I shall keep up the shooting '* 

"Not " — Mr. Simpkin sat up so abruptly as nearly 
to upset his teacup, and fumbled for his eyeglass — "not 
keep up the shooting? In heaven's name !" 

"I don't think I approve of shooting — at least not of 
the modern poultry massacre," returned the young man 
in his far-away, delicately articulated voice. "I shouldn't 
mind riding a steeplechase, and I rather believe I shall 
hunt, though the end of the best day be only a miserable 
bit of mangled fur — oh! *The handful of wild olive, 
the crown of parsley,* and yet * ample is the glory!* For 
the glory is not in the prize but in the effort, as truly the 
Greek, who made of sport an art, knew." 



« 
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The solicitor, who had been positively gaping during 
these incomprehensible remarks, saw daylight as the word 
Greek fell from the scholar's lips. Greek! These were 
the maunderings of a wretched bookworm, lost to the 
delights of present existence in an abnormal and imwhole- 
some attachment to musty studies of the past. 

Tut, tut!" he cried, contemptuous and benevolent, 
we shall soon knock these notions out of you. Ha! I 
daresay you'd be a bit awkward with a gun, just at first, 
but you're young, you're young. Sir Ughtred, and the head 
keeper's a splendid shot. He'll soon put you in the way 
of it. Ha," he laughed dryly, "you'll very soon give 
up the attempt to transplant Oxford at Honor Maxwell." 

Sir Ughtred had coloured violently, less indeed at the 
familiar patronage in Mr. Simpkin's tones as at his own 
folly in speaking his thought aloud and dropping the 
classic allusion into such uncomprehending ears — an 
allusion which would have been but in the ordinary way 
of conversation amid his former surroundings. The colour 
faded from his face, however, as quickly as it came, and, 
with an air that put his companion at an immeasurable 
distance, a sudden fixing of his whilom dreamy glance in 
which the pupil of his eye contracted in a way that gave 
him a look of hardness, he said: 

"If you have quite done breakfast, perhaps you will be 
kind enough to show me that plan of my property about 
which you were talking last night.' 

Mr. Simpkin had seldom known himself feel so snubbed. 
"Confound his Oxford airs and his Oxford wow-wow 
voice," he said to himself as he trotted before his host 
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toward the library. "Why, old Sir Edward would have 
his joke with me, aye, and take my joke any day; and the 
boys would come to me in their scrapes a deal sooner than 
they would to their father, but my fine young gentleman 
must put me in my place, must he? Set a beggar on 
horseback ! " 

The solemnity with which he kept to business, the dry- 
ness of his manner, were not lost on Ughtred, and while it 
gave his sensitive perception a sense of discomfort and 
penance, it added to the formality of his own demeanour. 
They sat on either side of the library writing-table with the 
great plan between them, and shot small remarks to each 
other across it, bearing strictly on the subject in hand. 

"I understand then," said Ughtred, "that I own the 
land that runs beyond the boundary of Honor Maxwell 
right to the seashore." 

"Aye, Sir Ughtred, and some four miles of rock and 
down by the coast. Worthless land, worthless land." 

The young man looked at the jagged indenture against 
the shaded band that represented the sea, and felt a 
sudden longing for the loneliness of so wild a shore. But 
Mr. Simpkin was to receive no more of his secret thoughts, 
so he put the unromantic question, "Brings me in nothing, 
then?' 

"Nothing," said the lawyer, succinctly; "costs you a 
deal more than it's worth in fence and road.*' 

"I wonder my cousin did not sell it." 

Ughtred would have died himself rather than have sold 
it now that he had seen its fascinating outline on the map, 
and, in his mind's eye, filled its flatness with high, project- 
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ing cliff, boom of the great wave and the space of sky and 
sea. 

"SeU^t? "cried Mr. Sunpkin with a sharp uplifting of 
his bushy eyebrow that matched the querulous note in his 
voice, "and what do you think any one would give for four 
miles of barren coast? Besides," he added, tapping the 
map with his small withered finger, "there stands Scarth- 
rigg Tower, the Keep, as it is called in the deeds — the 
ruins of the original stronghold of the house from which 
your family sprang. Sir Edward was not likely to think 
of selling that, but — well, well, you could not be expected 
to understand that feeling." 

"Of course not," said Sir Ughtred with a quietness that 
hid the sarcasm within. He was interested, however, be- 
yond any emotion so paltry a personality could arouse. 

The Keep ?" he asked. 

Stands here. Stay! there's an old map, somewhere 
among these papers, a quaint, inaccurate old thing, but 
it's illustrated and gives you some idea of the place. 
Scarthrigg Tower it was called." 

Mr. Simpkin unrolled, as he spoke, a yellowing parch- 
ment, a seventeenth century map, illustrated with wonder- 
ful ships and monsters of the sea, and a drawing of the 
ruined Keep on a jutting cliff, highly finished and com- 
pletely out of scale. 

"The lower rooms are still in very fair preservation," 
explained Mr. Simpkin, while Sir Ughtred gazed in silence. 

They say, hereabout, the place is haunted." 
Haunted," echoed the other, oddly attracted. 
Why, you don't mean to say," said the lawyer sar- 
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donically, rolling up the plan, ''that a superior inteUect 
such as yours could pay any attention to these supersti- 
tions/* 

Ughtred smiled without replying. He was not going to 
explain to this listener that for him what made existence 
tolerable was its hauntings; that to the thinking man, 
whose heart is in the past, aU life is haunted by echoes, 
lovely ghosts of lost beauty, glories scarcdy realizable to 
our constricted horizons; that the dead must walk even 
with the least imaginative, or his way could be blanker 
than that of the savage. 

I am interested at least in legends," he sitid evasively, 
and should be much obliged if you would kindly make 
me acquainted with the story of the family ghost, unless 
indeed you deem the task too completely out of your legal 
sphere." 

''By no means," said Mr. Simpkin, casting himself back 
into what Ughtred had already noted as an attitude of 
somewhat contemptuous ease; "you are thoroughly wel- 
come to my version of it. Sir Ughtred, though it is possible 
that my limited time with you might be more usefully 
employed." 

It was becoming clearer to the lawyer every moment 
that Oxford was responsible for the spoiling of what might 
have been promising material; that either of the two 
ordinary young men who had made room for him were 
worthier of the inheritance than this supercilious youth, 
with his airs of scholarship and his incapacity to talk busi- 
ness even for half an hour without diverging upon the most 
trivial subjects. 
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**Accordiiig to tradition, then,** he b^^an, ** somewhere 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, a certain an- 
cestor of yours who had spent his youth stormily and cor- 
ruptly as a member of the court of Edward U, retired to 
this castle on the coast to do penance in solitude for his 
sins, being what our Salvationist friends of the present day 
call a converted man. He had cut himself away from all 
his associates, having left behind him in the south his wife, 
or his mistress, according to variants — for the sake of the 
morality of your ancestor let us have it that it was his wife, 
though it places his conduct in a still more unamiable 
light. The devoted female, however, followed him to his 
retreat, at considerable risk and inconvenience to herself 
we may believe; but when she reached Scarthrigg, the 
penitent, all to his hair shirt, his discipline and his orations, 
refused to admit her. It was, naturally, a stormy night — 
the story would not be complete without the howling of 
the wind and the roaring of the breakers. Tradition says 
the lady was found dead on the rocks in the morning.'* 

"'And it is her unquiet spirit that haunts the ruin, I 
suppose?" queried Sir Ughtred, with a perfunctory 
smile in acknowledgment of the lawyer's humorous style. 

*'Her ghost and that of her obdurate lover, or husband; 
they both *walk' in local phraseology. You'll hardly get 
any one to venture up there after sundown, anyhow. The 
place has got a bad name, used probably to be a harbour- 
age for smugglers — looks bleak enough and desolate 
enough and wicked enough for anything. No! no!" 
chuckled Mr. Simpkin, "you won't sell it. Sir Ughtred." 

**No," said Sir Ughtred quietly, and a very different kind 
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of smile hovered on his lips. That wicked, desolate ruin, 
haunted by so tragic and cruel a story — he was painting 
it in strong relief in his own mind. That ancestor of his 
must have loved the woman fiercely, to a sense of his own 
damnation, that he had not dared admit her. 

Sir Ughtred, although a young man avowedly deter- 
mined to live free from the gentle passion, had a curiously 
romantic imagination. 



CHAPTER m 

A CONFESSION OF FAITH 

"Your letter just to hand, my dear John Gordon. Five 
lines for my five hundred, but how pregnant! It is like 
you, and good of you, to be so stern with me, and to be 
so sure that I shall be grateful and not resentful for your 
sternness. How urbane you can be with those you don't 
think worth your interest! Allow this sop to my 
vanity. *Remember Hippolytus was no prig,* say you. 
Master, is that all that my soul laid bare before you 
proved me? 

"Then there is that line from Euripides, in that Greek 
writing of yours which is in itself pure charm to the eye. 
0/ 7^/0 irviovre; /leydXa 

"Well, now, as I sit with your letter before me, I feel 
again — and would it were reality ! — the fire of your deep- 
set eyes upon me, drawing the truth from me, drawing 
my inmost thought and hidden weakness. Dear John 
Gordon, have I been trying to pose to you as Hippolytus? 
I am (and woe for my sordid little story) no such high- 
hearted and happy, free comrade of Artemis. I once tried 
to kindle my fire to Cypris — Great Jove, what a fizzle 
it was, and what a dingy smoke it made! Even now, I 
sometimes feel the horror of it in my nostrils. It was in 
my first days at Oxford when I had a craving to live the 
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life of the youth about me for the full enjoyment of my 
own youth and the fellowship of similar experiences with 
my comrades. A brief spell of madness, hideous days! 
I tried to laugh their laughter, drink in their cups, love as 
they loved. I but too soon understood that I was not as 
my fellows. Some spring of self -illusion was wanting in 
me, something placed me higher or lower than the aver- 
age man. 

" But if I am to be the poorer in those natural emotions, 
am I not perhaps the richer in those infinitely more deli- 
cate, more satisfying ecstasies of the mind? For me, more 
than to others, is not Helen fair, * bright as the golden- 
spindled Artemis?' Is not Nausicaa virginal? Is not 
Sappho * violet-crowned, pure, sweet-smelling?' I can 
have a goddess for my secret mistress if I will, so that she 
be not Cypris, for her service tempts me not. 

*'And this minds me, I have seen a ghost. Ay, dear 
John Gordon, a ghost, bom, no doubt, of these lively 
fancies of mine; the child of this spirit that is so much 
mated, in this body that is so passionately celibate. 

"' I have a ruin on the sea coast, and this ruin is haunted, 
haunted to this day by a tale centuries old, of one who 
would have done with love, and one who sought it. 

"The story, when I heard it, charmed me; the descrip- 
tion of the desolate old tower still more. Still more 
again the legend that an unquiet lovely ghost yet lingered 
where by the thunder of the waves her heart broke. She 
was far enough back in the ages to be completely lovely 
to me. And she is lovely — for I have seen her! 

"Of course, I know. It is the trick of my vivid imagi- 
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nation, some freak of the sunset light, some phantasy of 
a brain overtaxed — C'est erUenduI 

"Yet you shall hear my story. Once I had heard of 
my ruin I knew no peace till I had visited it. A ten-mile 
ride across the moors, twenty round by the road from 
Honor Maxwell. I have a chestnut mare, she was poor 
Basil's, and he christened her with the banality ^Bess.' 
I can't unname her now; she's too individual for that — 
she's a being who would make people believe those strange 
travellers' tales of Arab or Hungarian who can love a 
steed dearer than they love a wife; love it too with some- 
thing of a man's rapture for a woman. She has a nostril 
which seems as if it would breathe fire; and from shoulder 
to fetlock she has a line that makes me run my hand along 
the quivering nerves and sinews for the sheer joy of it. 

**She took me across field and down like a bird. That 
was eight days ago. A spring day, to make every inch of a 
man rejoice, a wind like wine, a scent of young beech 
leaves, of sprouting mystery, of a thousand hardy moor- 
land things fit to intoxicate. The sun was sinking when 
the sea smell caught me. I reined in to listen, and I 
could hear the broken rhythm of the surge. Some two 
hundred feet below the waves were beating on my bit of 
coast, and there before me, black against the apricot sky, 
rose the outline of Scarthrigg — my Keep. 

"I can't tell you why my heart stirred when I saw it; 
stirred as at the sight of a thing at once familiar and 
poignantly new. Perhaps that rigid ancestor of mine has 
mysteriously bequeathed me his spirit. 

" The place took possession of me. I rode gently toward 
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it; and presently » as we began to approach perilously near 
the edge of the cliff, I dismounted, and led my gentle Bess 
forward. She picked her way like a lady. It was getting 
rough; the stones from the ruin, large and small, lay every- 
where; the gorse grows thick — it is brown from the 
withering of the sea. 

"Well, I found a bit of jutting wall of the outer build- 
ings to which to tether her. I told her to wait for me; it 
is astonishing how much she understands. And then I 
went into the enclosure. 

"The Keep stands on the very lip of the cliff. Time 
and weather and heavy seas — and many a landslip, 
doubtless — have eaten away rock and earth below. And 
the ruin now actually overhangs the depth. 

"I could have stayed long gazing at the illimitable 
stretch of water and sky, revelling in the colour, the 
motion, the living curve of the wave, its churned foam 
among the rocks; listening to the thousand voices with 
which it spoke to me. The long roar, the lapping and 
sucking, the sigh of the withdrawal and the leaping call 
again; repeated, re-echoed, never ceasing and perpetually 
new. But something stronger than this delight drew me 
to the ancient nest of my race. 

"Part of the tower is still in an extraordinary state of 
preservation; some of the walls stand solid as the rock 
itself, clamped in rugged defiance to time and storm. 
Through a doorway, still arched with a certain barbarous 
symmetry, which some recent fool of a bailiff or kinsman 
has hideously doored with painted wood, I stepped into 
that strange, low, vaulted dungeon-room, where, as the 
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story has it, my forefather was kneeling at prayer when 
his beloved called to him. 

** There is a window embrasure deeper than I am tall, 
and through it that night of tempest, they say, she looked 
in upon him. I cannot imagine why the story should have 
so laid hold of my imagination. I sat down on a bench, 
and fell into a muse. 

"It's quite true that I began by thinking of those far- 
away lovers, musing upon that time of * faint, far-oflP, 
unhappy things,' but my thoughts soon wandered to my 
own near concerns; to that new life with its pressing in- 
terests, to the problems which faced me at every fresh 
step. There's the shooting; the shooting is a feature of 
the estate. I've got to avoid the revolting annual 
butchery without taking the bread from the mouths of 
some dozen honest fellows. That was the problem which 
was occupying my brain — prosaic enough, you see, when 
— when some sudden gloom in the already dim space made 
me look up. Through the narrow slit which gives upon 
the seaside through which the last sunset flare was pierc- 
ing to me • . . the ghost looked in! For the time a 
man may count twenty, a woman's head was between me 
and that slit of sky. The red rays flared through her hair, 
and it glowed like fire, copper-red, seeming to give out a 
flame of its own; within that glorious nimbus a pale face 
with dilated nostrils and open mouth. • . . I saw the 
gleam of her teeth — the ghost's teeth! I told you it 
was a lovely ghost. She was lovely, but it was not a good 
face, not to me an attractive one. It had a look as of 
terror upon it; but, between the bend of the small aquiline 
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nose, the tilt of the short upper lip, the dilation of the 
nostril, and the frown which drew the very marked eye- 
brows together, there were lines that might be defiant, 
ruthless, almost cruel. 

"As I recovered from my first astonishment, the vision 
went, and once more there was the peep of sky with its 
dying fire. 

"I remained sitting, the actual twentieth-century half 
of me, amazed, incredulous, startled; the other, the for- 
gotten mediaeval half, I suppose, in a kind of satisfaction, 
as if it had expected the apparition, and as if the place, the 
hour, the experience, would not have been complete with- 
out it. When at length I roused myself and went out, 
conscientiously, to look for what I did not expect to find, 
there was no trace of any visitor. Yet that skeptical side 
of myself would not be content without a complete search. 
I tried to go round to the aperture through which the face 
had appeared to me, and here made a discovery which at 
once established the visitation as a trick, as a creation of 
my own brain or an actual psychic occurrence. The 
ground on which the Keep stands has been much worn 
away, as I said; there is not enough left on that side of the 
cliff to afford a perch to anything less sure-footed than a 
goat. 

"Bess heard me scrambling about and whinnied to me. 
The gray dusk was coming quickly over the land ; the moon, 
a white spectre all the afternoon, was already gaining 
depth. I had a long ride before me, and a rough one; in 
short, it was time for me to be getting home. All the way 
back that face went with me. I understand quite well. 
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now, how it was that my forebear had shut his heart 
against her, left her out in the night in the storm to die. 
She must have been of those who lay a clutch on a man's 
life, who would hold him so relentlessly, so jealously, so 
absorbingly, that, in the everyday phrase, he could not 
call his soul his own. 

"As usual, after the way you will understand, I kept 
seeking, during the homeward ride, for words to express 
her to myself in that golden language and from those 
golden-lipped ones who have said all a man may feel so 
much more exquisitely and truly than he can ever express 
it himself. So the incarnate At6 might have looked; so 
one of those Bacchic maidens in the hills above Thebes 
with the spotted fawn-skin knotted about her, with snakes, 
and a crown of flowering convolvulus on her head. 

"You ask me about my book. No, indeed, I do not 
intend to give it up; and I have a dim desire of fitting up 
a couple of rooms for myself at Scarthrigg Tower and re- 
tiring there when the mood is upon me to Work and think. 
The place is still in quite sufficient repair to make this 
feasible, and I feel drawn to it. 

"I have another plan, too. When I am a little more 
forward with the first sketch of my Plotinus I mean to go 
to Greece — in the autumn perhaps. 

" I have ordered such a batch of books from Norgate's ! " 



CHAPTER IV 

COMTE ANNIBAL DE BRAYE 

Sir Ughtred was caught by a visitor. Up to this he had 
skilfully avoided the infliction, scarcely glancing at the 
cards that were accumulating in the great Worcester bowl 
in the hall — the Worcester with green in it, rare to find. 
Many of the cards were accompanied by invitations to 
which Sir Ughtred sent a stereotyped polite refusal upon 
hypocritically mourning paper. 

He intended to waste one afternoon upon returning all 
the pasteboard tokens, but that could wait till the new 
motor came. He had ordered a motor, not without some 
feeling in the background that it would shorten the dis- 
tance between Honor Marwell and the Keep. 

But at last the visitor caught him. 

The Count de Braye: Walpole, the butler, put a 
noticeable emphasis on the name, and ushered in, not 
without a glance of defiance and triumph, a burly gentle- 
man in riding gaiters. 

" 'Ow dy do? " said this personage, seizing with an over- 
powering grip Ughtred*s frigidly extended hand. 

Ahl qa mon cher, fesph'e que vous parle Fran^aisf*' 
Certainly," said Ughtred. His brow grew clearer. 
For some inexplicable reason the foreign invader was more 
tolerable than an English one; and his visitor had an air 
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of such irresistible breeziness that it would have required 
a less sensitives nature than the young man's to remain 
completely unresponsive. 

"I am charmed, charmed to make your acquaintance," 
said the Comte. Even as he spoke his eye became fixed 
upon something outside the library window. "Ah, please 
excuse!" 

In two strides he was at the casement. Then his voice 
rang out in atones to awaken the echoes: 

"Ahy sacripantt Jim, vat did I say? You must valk 
Pellelle." 

He turned, smiling sweetly again upon his host, with no 
trace of the fury which had thundered in his voice. 

" Come and look at Pellelle, pretty beast is it not? One 
of the four bays of my team — Pellelle, Pilsinaire, Basse, 
and Gingerelle. Hein? That is well found, isn't it?" 

Ughtred gazed at the speaker with a smile for such 
innocence. A fine-looking man, built all for strength; 
deep-chested, long-bodied for his height, yet well pro- 
portioned; the make of the gladiator, he thought. The 
head that sat on the muscular neck with a fine carriage was 
gray-haired already; gray was the forked beard that hid a 
square chin and a mouth as soft and candid as a child's. 

"But you will not care for the horses," pursued the 
Comte genially, taking seat on a chair, legs apart, as if 
they could not forget the saddle. "You see, reputation 
has gone before you, my young friend; we know you are 
learned, serious." 

"I? " cried Ughtred, with his blush. Then, "But I love 
horses^" he said quietly. 
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There must have come some gleam into his dreaming 
eye which convinced the listener. 

"Bravo!" he exclaimed, '*A la bonne heure! Then the 
old relations of the Crossforth House and Honor Maxwell 
shall continue. Ah! those two fine fellows, your cousins, 
and the old man; sportsmen they were, and of the best!" 
He turned his light gray eyes gravely on the other's face. 
"You forgive me, that I lament them?" 

All his foreign courtesy as well as an open, frank nature 
spoke in the words. Ughtred not only forgave, but felt 
his cool blood warm gently toward the first man who had 
regretted his predecessors in his own hearing. 

The Comte — with ever an eye on Pellelle, whom a 
contrite groom from the height of a high-wheeled perilous 
American phaeton kept circling in the courtyard without 
— remained some ten minutes. During that space of 
time he contrived, with the volubility of his race, to inform 
Sir Ughtred of his love of sport, his conviction that only 
in England could true sport be obtained, his consequent 
method of existence; how he wintered in Leicestershire, 
how he divided the rest of his time between his castle 
in Brabant and his place here, Crossforth House. 

"I have stud farm. I breed, you know. Pellelle out 
here, I bred him. My wife, she likes England since these 
five years we have been here. Ah ! you shall shoot on my 
moors come August." 

Here was Ughtred round again at his stumbling-block. 
Fortunately his visitor left him no time to expoimd his 
views. 

"And now you will dine with us! Ah! there is no re- 
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fusal. My wife very much hopes you will come next 
Thursday." 

And the invitation was accepted; partly indeed because 
in front of that beaming hospitality Ughtred could frame 
no excuse, partly because the sportsman had stirred some 
genuine Shte of sympathy. Nor, as he stood on the 
steps watching the towering light vehicle spin away, did 
he regret his decision. This man, all to his hunting, his 
shooting, his breaking of horses, his driving, was several 
degrees nearer to his comprehension than the Rev. Wil- 
liam Headleigh, for instance — pompous parochial gossip, 
whose mind was filled to the brim with the importance of 
unimportant things! There was a breezy outdoor whole- 
someness about the Comte's mode of existence; a heart- 
whole devotion to one aim, excluding aU petty interests, 
which Ughtred, the student, not only tolerated, but, after 
his odd fashion, liked. 

So did many of those Greeks, companions of his mental 
life, take the passage from childhood to age in one glorious 
carnival of bodily vigour. 

The appointed Thiursday had a wet and stormy evening, 
and Ughtred, having ordered the brougham, was some- 
what ashamed to find himself enclosed in cushioned 
depths, being bowled along by a pair of horses, with the 
mackintoshed backs of coachman and groom gleaming 
in the semi-dusk before him. 

No dowager of the land could have been proceeding in 
greater luxury; and only four months ago he could scarce 
allow himself the fare of a musty Oxford fly ! It was pleas- 
ant, but was it wholesome? Already he was conscious of 
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« sabtk change in his outlook on life. Things that he had 
neTer even noticed before roused a sybarite impatience: a 
dday in the response to his bell, an ill-cooked dish, some 
minute want of respect upon a servant's face. **I must 
pull myself out of this/' he thought, and dropped the 
window completely down by his side, that the cold airs 
might blow in upon him with something of their bracing. 
. . . How John Gordon would have smiled to see him 
this moment! Would he have smiled? Would he not 
rather have given that quick, impatient sign which any 
enforced facing of the paltriness of humanity was wont to 
draw from him? 

''I will go to Greece in the autumn. I will visit the 
whole of those farther coast lines which were also Greece." 
And then upon the decision came the thought, ""and this 
will solve the difficulty of the shooting." 

The road began to ascend; the mettle pace of his horses 
fell to slower rhythm. He caught upon the air the tang 
of the sea, and presently the road turned and ran down- 
hilli skirting what seemed to him in the gathering gloom 
to be one of those wild stretches of down that lay high to 
the rocky coast. He thought above the sound of the 
wbeaU and the drumming of hoofs to distinguish the 
boariie voice of the sea. He thought of his Keep, lost in 
the darkness between the lower of heaven and the driving 
rage of the waves. He thought of his phantom, too, for- 
lorn, angry . . . lovely. Was her white face peering 
ftt this moment into the dungeon-room, and was there 
now some dim, impalpable shape come back in ghostly 
^imence to refuse himself again, to deny her again, to 
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watch again in devout relentlessness till the spirit heart 
dissolved itself anew in illimitable anguish? Something 
of these imaginings still pursued him as he entered the 
hall of Crossforth House, blinking a little in the sudden 
brilliancy of the electric light. 

What the night hid from him was a huge castellated 
residence of the most modem description. But some un- 
usual good taste had presided over the interior. Here 
was no sham antiquity, but wide airy spaces, somewhat 
sparsely furnished, with an abundance of plants and 
flowers, and a sense of colour at once rich and reserved. 
The un-English note, the foreign element greeted him from 
the doorstep. By a couple of brisk foreign servants wear- 
ing spotless white thread gloves and faces of smiling wel- 
come, he was ushered into a large room where, for a minute 
or two, he found himself alone. It was but faintly lit from 
shaded electric sconces at either end; the floor spread away, 
a shining parquet; he had an instant impression of the 
emptiness and the restf ulness of his surroundings, 

A group of settees and chairs was set about the hearth; 
another in the wide window bow; between lay the long 
stretch of room, broken only by a grand piano and some 
cabinets of rarely beautiful old Italian work. He became 
aware of the bronze copy of a Donatello, a huge jardiniere 
of flowering plants; for the rest it was a harmony of tints 
of fading rose, of gray, and the delicate yellow of citron 
wood. A couple of Corots hung on walls intangibly gray, 
and a fragrance that seemed part of the colour about him 
held the air, subtle, reminiscent of orris and faint spices 
of pot-pourri. Upon the hearth leaped a fire of drift- 
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wood which brought him back swiftly to that study of 
John Gordon's, sacred in his memory as a shrine. 

He stood, scarce as much gazing as absorbing. At the 
sudden opening of the door he started. 

A girl was standing framed in the doorway; the vivid 
light from the hall shone through a nimbus of glorious hair, 
copper-hued. He stared at the face; the small aquiline 
nose, its quivering nostrils, the lip uplifted over white 
teeth, the brows drawn together, the fiercely limiinous 
eyes. His phantom! Involuntarily he took two steps 
and halted. 

"How," she cried in a high, vibrating voice. "It was 
you!" 

He smiled then, unaccountably disappointed, stirred 
with an unwonted irritation. 

"So it was you," he retorted. "The ghost of the 
Keep." 

She gave a sudden petulant exclamation: 

"My aunt has a mania to live in darkness." 

She sprang in, shut the door behind her (by no means 
gently) and with quick movements started a sudden and 
complete illimiination. The electric globes were hidden 
in the cornice of the ceiling, and the radiance that fell 
from them was mellow and pervasive as evening sunlight 
itself. 

Then for a perceptible pause the two stood looking upon 
each other. Even if her own words had not announced 
her relationship, he never could have mistaken her for 
his hostess, the wife of the burly gray-beard. In spite of a 
figure, both tall and already richly moulded, there was 
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extreme youth in the frank stare of the eyes; the curve of 
the face had not lost its childish softness, although, in its 
present scrutinizing concentration, it expressed an in- 
tensity of purpose such as he had seldom seen on a man's 
countenance. The corners of her open mouth suddenly 
twitched. 

"Ah," she cried, "no wonder I took you for the ghost! 
You'd have done it, too." 

"What? " he cried, though he knew. 

"Left her out to die," she said. 

Upon her scarlet lip, in her bright green eye, there was 
dislike. 

Yes, he would have done it, had it been she. This was 
the living embodiment of all his manhood most resented: 
young as she was, lafemme accaparantel 



CHAPTER V 

THE COMTESSE AGLAfe 

"I DID not know," wrote Ughtred to his friend, "what a 
woman's capacities of sympathy might be. For me, as 
you know, the modem woman was a being distinctly (to 
use the odious phrase) of the opposite sex. For me all 
womanhood had died with Helen and Nausicaa, with 
Alcestis and Antigone. Mother or sister I never knew to 
love. I could conceive being very fond of a sister; but 
woman, that mysterious entity, as conqueror, as embody- 
ing those elements which should subjugate my better self, 
my reason, has always essentially appeared to me the 
enemy. If not enemy, a wearying creature, expecting 
attentions that have no meaning to me, terrifying me with 
her archness, abashing me by taking for granted senti- 
ments which in me can have no existence. But I found 
last night that a woman could mean something else. I 
can conceive now that a man could make of a woman a 
friend, find in her a delicate, spiritual companionship, 
more satisfying perhaps to the aesthetic and poetic parts 
of his nature than to his deeper qualities, but never- 
theless calculated to give a kind of finish, an adornment 
to life. 

"Now, you need not smile and lift your shaggy eye- 
brows with that tolerant air of yours, prepared for the 
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obvious discrepancy, prepared for all men's weakness. I 
have declared myself to you passionately celibate; I am 
not in the least going back upon that statement — quite 
the contrary, indeed. Have patience to read or to listen, 
for as I write to you I feel your presence so strongly that 
it is as if I were speaking to you. My dear John Gordon, 
the woman who has just come into my life is married. 
She could be nothing more to me than friend, if she ever 
cared to be so much. She is older than I am, too, by some 
ten or fifteen years perhaps, though there is no touch of 
years about her gracious personality, except what is re- 
fining, modelling. The years have brought and have 
taken away, and they seem to have left something — well, 
about as close to perfection as it is possible for flesh and 
blood to embody. What poor things words are! The 
flesh and blood, the embodiment — that is the least of 
the Comtesse de Braye's personality. The mind, the 
soul, the subtle essences that look and move and speak in 
her, that her very presence seems to give out — those are 
the things that count, at least to me ! 

"When she came into the room last evening she brought 
with her some element of harmony, which the challenging 
youth of her niece had seemed to disturb. At first I 
thought no more of her than that she was agreeable: I 
liked her voice, the touch of her hand, the sureness of her 
air, her rare gesture, her repose. ' Before the evening was 
out, I told myself that such repose is an art. 

" She spoke very little. The girl, the hoyden — I scarce 
know how to define her, for she has the outward appearance 
of a woman, the manners of a child, the mind, the outlook 
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on life of a schoolboy — spoke a good deal between spasms 
of silence. No repose about her. And my host on his 
side has a noisy flow of conversation. Fortunately he has 
a way also of answering himself; so that we two — I mean, 
Madame de Braye and I — could be dumb at our will, 
without seeming so. 

"Yet, when I look back on that dinner, it strikes me as 
a merry meal. The dining-room is panelled and fur- 
nished in Flemish carved wood, very heavy and handsome. 
In the middle of the table was a most elaborate silver ship, 
a magnificent piece of orfivrerie of the seventeenth century 
— the time when ships rode the waves in beauty. 

"Solange — that is, the young lady: never was title 
less well bestowed — saw my eye fixed upon it. 

"*That is mine,' she said, with a blatant toss of her 
head. 

"Her uncle looked up from his soup with his great laugh. 

***It is true. It is the little one's. You shall have it, 
my dear, when you marry. Her grandmother was Dutch, ' 
he added to me in explanation. 

" It seems that it was a Dutch custom to include such 
a nef among the wedding gifts. 

'I have a castle in Holland,' went on the strange girl. 
She fixed me with her eyes, and — you know my dis- 
gusting trick — I blushed, as if the remark could possibly 
affect me. 

"*Yes, yes,' continued the Comte, dashing his napkin 
across his moustache; 'but do not make us the inventory 
of your possessions to-night, petitel Wait till Sir Maxwell 
knows us a little better.' 
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"Good man! There was not the least use in his wife's 
saying gently, *Sir Ughtred, mon amV But it gave me 
the pleasure of hearing my name pronounced by her for 
the first time. She speaks a pretty English with just that 
care and precision which make our own tongue so 
charming when well spoken by the foreigner. 

"I wish I could show her to you. I know you would 
admire her. Hers is a presence (the reverse of that of 
Mademoiselle Solange) which, like a faint fragrance or a 
shadow, or a dying fall of music, or anything else you like 
to figure to yourself of exquisite and delicate, steals upon 
you. No challenge here. A modesty of tint, a refinement 
of line — the note, the tone is all low-pitched. I think 
her hair is brown; upon my soul, I could not tell you. It 
might be that * cinder-blond' which holds no gold in it. 
It certainly makes a misty aura round her small pale face. 
Her eyes — I can no more tell you what colour they are — 
they might be hazel, or gray, or green, any indefinite 
shade. Her mouth has a droop of sadness in it, not lost 
even when she smiles. 

"I suppose most people would call her too thin. Her 
robes were misty, draped about her as I never thought I 
should see anything living draped. 

"After all, I don't think she is thin. It is a hideous 
word, with a hideous suggestion. You wouldn't call the 
young sickle-moon thin, I suppose? Nor one of those 
Tanagra dancing girls, where you feel the long slendemess 
under the flying folds? And, by the way, I, who can 
neither tell you the colour of the Comtesse's hair, nor of 
her eyes, nor th^ shape of her nose, cfiii very definitely 
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enumerate to you the exact particulars of these items as 
regards her niece, who is singularly repulsive to me. Her 
hair is red, copper-red, just the tone of copper the third 
day after it has been polished; and her eyes are golden 
hazel, the iris and the pupil very strongly, almost brutally, 
defined; her nose is a small, keen aquiline, and it lifts her 
lip to show small, even, very white teeth, and — yes, 
you've guessed — she is my ghost of the Keep! Another 
illusion gone. 

^'To make the affair more comic, she, on her side, also 
had taken me for an apparition: that of my relentless 
ancestor; and she was no more pleased with me for being 
alive than I with her! Qud phantom she had, of course, 
remained a thing of interest to me. You should have seen 
how she faced me when she exclaimed, *It was you!* 
pulling a mouth of scorn. Thereto she added, as I said, a 
singular, but to me complimentary remark: I was capable 
(she averred) of behaving like the cold-blooded recluse. 

" * How did you get there? ' I stupidly asked her. T went 
out andlooked,and there was not standing-place for a goat.' 

^^She tossed her red mane at me, with the air that de« 
dared 'You would doubtless think so!' and then said 
briefly (her English is bad): 

"*I-clomb.' 

"*Clomb?' I echoed, staring. In truth she must have 
thought me an ass. 

" * Clomb,' she repeated, *from the sea.' Then, with her 
lip that pointed my stupidity, she deigned a further ex- 
planation, *I rowed round in the boat.' 

''A singular reticence on her part struck me as I drove 
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home. Never by a word, before her relatives, did she hint 
of our encounter in the Keep, or our sharp engagement on 
my arrival. 

'^*So you have made acquaintance?' said the Comte 
genially, as he came in upon us. 

*' * Yes,' she answered, shutting that open mouth of hers 
tightly and flinging me a dark look. 

"Why was she silent? Silence which becomes Agla6 
de Braye like a flower is by no means Mademoiselle So- 
lange's natural adornment. Her personality is like a 
trumpet, and a brass one at that; if you don't hear the 
blast, you are always expecting it; whereas — do you not 
like the name of Agla£? When I heard her husband call 
her by it, it rang in my ears like an echo of something heard 
in those old pastures where my mind loves to feed. 

"Dinner over, we went out with the ladies, after the 
fashion of my hosts, and we returned to the large har- 
monious room where her taste seems to preside. She likes 
it dim — it was characteristic of the two personalities 
that Mademoiselle Solange should have turned on all the 
lights on her entrance — she keeps it full of space and 
shadows. After some general conversation we had a little 
talk apart, she and I. She asked me delicately about my 
work. Then came a surprise, flattering to my Vknity. 
She takes in the English Century RevieWy and has read my 
little series of Greek Studies. 

"*I like to keep in touch with the movements in the 
thinking world,' she said, 'just in my quiet way.' 

"'Just in my quiet way' . . . ! In that phrase 
she was describing herself. 
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"On the table beside her — she sat in what was evi- 
dently her own chosen place, with a crystal bowl of helio- 
trope at her elbow and a small green-shaded lamp — two 
or three volmnes lay scattered, bound in faint-hued 
leathers: Gilbert Murray's *Hippolytus/ Lang's *Bion 
and Theocritus,* and . . . yes, dear friend, do not 
scoff if I admit I had a sting of pleasure at the sight of it 
— my own humble work on the Orphic Hymns ! 

"When she saw me lift the little book (set in a tooled 
velliun binding, no less!) and my involuntary start of 
recognition, she smiled. . • • Then she quoted, and 
her voice had a positive lilt of melody. 

"I scarcely know why I should have felt so astonished 
to hear my words fall from her lips; why the astonishment 
should have been so joyous to me, as a discovery of some- 
thing precious and lovely where it was least expected. It 
may seem trivial to you — a mere commonplace incident 
of conversation with a fairly well-read and cultured 
woman — but to me it was, as I said, melody. 

"They came, all three, very hospitably to the door to 
see me off. The rain had stopped; there was a ragged 
moonlit sky. The grinding of the waves upon the beach 
was very audible. 

"The Comtesse had flung over her head the filmy scarf 
that was thrown round her shoulders. She minded me of 
sad and fateful evanescent and lovely images, Semele — 
Hecate — daughter of Perseus, 'half veiled with a shining 
veil, thinking delicate thoughts.'" 



CHAPTER VI 

SOLANGE DE FLODORE 

Ughtbed's head was full of his new acquisition to the in- 
terest of life as he took the mare Bess easily over the down 
toward Crossforth House. Bess's paces were so perfect 
and she and her master were already upon such sympa- 
thetic terms that he was able to give her as free a rein as 
to his fancy. 

A man who lived as much in dreams as in the sharp 
realities of study, his imagination was more than usually 
active this morning. When people choose, as he had done, 
to cut themselves off from the usual emotions of humanity, 
they are generally given to deep introspection of the subtle 
emotions of their own souls, watching those unknown 
forces at work within themselves with more intensity, 
perhaps, than the simpler brother would devote to the 
greatest events of life. 

With the unexpected perception, the hitherto unex- 
perienced pleasure which the evening with the Comtesse 
had given him, he was now conscious of a change in him- 
self. Already there seemed a new light on his horizon; it 
was colouring all his impressions. His surroundings 
assumed a fresh aspect in his eyes; he fancied her, now in 
his library and now at his table, now sharing with him in 
silent appreciation the view of purple moor and rolling 
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woodland from the terrace. He had thought of his 
neglected work, since their meeting, with a zest he had 
scarcely known since the ardent ascetic college days; and 
again, it was a zest with a di£Ference. It was not purely to 
satisfy his own self -meted standard; or for the rare, much- 
valued word of commendation from John Grordon's lips; it 
was with a curious imavowed memory of the light of inter- 
est he had marked in those eyes of unremembered colour. 

And as he rode now, pondering, the voice of the sea 
once more caught his ear in its ceaseless plaint against 
the shore; and instantly it conjured up a vision of her face 
in the porch, glimmering pale from between the veiling 
folds. It had left upon him an impression of something 
scarce earthly; of something etherealized to a mere ex- 
pression of spirit, mysterious, infinitely more attractive 
than any human loveliness could be. 

When he drew close to the house (a little shocked, in 
his fastidiousness, at its daylight pomposity) it was 
humanity that met him on the porch, sheer humanity 
in the shape of Solange de Flodore; and in his eyes scarce 
lovely at that, unless such blooming youth could be held, 
of its essence, loveliness. 

She was standing, arms akimbo, watching him ap- 
proach. Her short riding-skirt, tucked up high under 
one band, revealed an unusual length of top-boot; her 
looMe riding-jacket hung open, the belted shirt within had 
H ttirn-down collar, exposing a column of fair young throat. 
A linen cowboy hat was pinned at a rakish tilt on the 
luxtirlttnt hair, which, though severely brushed back and 
tightly plaited in a ribboned queue, broke from its at- 
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tempted confinement into crisp tendrils about her temples 
and ears. She had a kind of bandit look, not unbecoming, 
however, to her audacious style. 

"How," she cried, as soon as he was within hail, "you 
can ride? Is it possible? " ^^ 

"Does it surprise you so much?** answered he, the for- ^Ifv 
mer antagonism rising quickly within him, as he drew rein. "^ 

"I thought your usual mode of getting about would 
be in a carriage and pair," she responded from her tilting, 
impudent lip, and came down with a step to pat the satin 
coat of his mare. " You*ve come at a nice quiet pace, I 
see,** she added sarcastically. "That is a well-trained 
beast, hein? . . . She takes you like an armchair.** 

The young man felt himself flush. As if he cared for 
her impertinence! 

"Is the Comtesse at home?** he asked briefly, and was 
about to dismount, when he was arrested by a sonorous 
shout from the hall: 

"Do not descend! Do not descend! We were about to 
set out for a canter, the little one and I.** 

Booted and spurred, the Comte*s broad figure here ap- 
peared at the door. His bearded face was jubilant. 

**H6y la belle hUe^ the fine mare!** he said. "Yes, yes, 
I remember she was poor Basil's ! What say you, we will 
go round to the stud farm. I will show you a colt — a 
colt, my friend ! " — he kissed his yellow glove ecstatically. 
**Here come the gees. Yes, yes, and afterward you will 
lunch ! There is no denial. We will take across the park 
and down by the shore — eh, petite? That will give us a 
gaUop.** 
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The "gees," a splendid heavy-weight brown and a 
weedy-looking yellow chestnut, were clattering up to the 
door. In his somewhat fussy examination of their ap- 
pointments the Comte missed his niece's remark to Sir 
Ughtred. It was delivered in seemingly innocent tones. 

"Do you gallop across country? We can very well go 
round by the road." 

He condescended no reply. What spite had she against 
him? he wondered angrily. There was vindictiveness in 
her bright eyes. A mere freak of antipathy, perhaps, said 
the student to himself. Certainly he was himself conscious 
that her proximity was scarcely pleasant to him. Gloom- 
ily he turned his horse's head toward the park again: he 
had reckoned on another way of spending his morning. 

Bess kicked up her heels with much enjoyment, excited 
by the unwonted company. With the dash of the wind 
against his face, the exhilaration of the rapid motion, 
Ughtred felt his ill-temper vanish. He turned a smile on 
the Conjte as the latter, thundering in the rear, puffed out 
an encomium on the mare's paces. 

"You would not sell her, I suppose?" he added; "I'd 
give " What M. de Braye would have given re- 
mained unsaid, for Ughtred's laugh was answer enough. 

"Sell her? Sell Bess?" 

But he was glad she was admired, and was boy enough 
still to steal a glance at Solange, who, at hopeless logger- 
heads with her awkward nag, had some diflSculty in induc- 
ing the creature to take any course which would keep her 
and her rider up to the others. What had the ill-mannered 
girl to say of rider and horse now? 
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She had not anything to say. She eyed him thought- 
fully while jerking as if mechanically at her reins. 

"Solange," cried her uncle in French, "you have an 
execrable hand! If you think you'll teach Besom any- 
thing by sawing at her jaws like that! You should have 
a tighter curb, child." 

Solange tossed her head and jerked her shoulder with 
an eloquence that said beyond words: "I'll go my own 
way." Then to Ughtred's surprise she wheeled her un- 
gainly steed on the other side of him. 

"I'm breaking her in myself," she confided, "and I'm 
going to make of her a better jumper than any horse of 
Uncle Annibal's — see if I don't. I call her Besom. Don't 
you think it's a good name?" 

She jerked out these sentences at him with the defiant 
air of a shy child. 

Why Besom?" asked Ughtred, trying to be amiable. 
'Because she's out of 'Black Witch' by 'Sweep,'" was 
the glib answer. 

At sight of his puzzled air the girl broke into a shout of 
laughter, and hung upon her reins with her usual violence 
to induce the fortunately hard-mouthed Besom to convey 
her back to the Comte's left. 

U^tred, conscious that he had displayed his profound 
ignorance of sporting jargon, gave an impatient hint of 
bridle and hed, and Bess started upon her skimming 
canter, carrying him in a moment out of hearing of thai 
vexatious and, to his earn, gross lau^ier. He rrnuh tor 
the side of the park wludi slcrped toward the dfmtmf 
growing roa^ber and mote hturrta every 
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But his intention of being first on the shore was frus- 
trated by the sudden gaping of a wide ditch across his 
course, into which a less docile creature than Bess might 
well have carried him headlong in her stride. It was not 
a leap to take without consideration. As he halted he 
could hear the shouts of the Comte behind him; the 
thunder and the tattoo of the galloping steeds. In front 
of him stretched the fine dried grass that a few hundred 
feet beyond gave place to the sand and shingle of the 
beach. Though it was a calm day, with scarce a breaker 
except on the lips of the shore itself, the sea voices, as ever 
on that coast, were complaining. For it is a rough, broken 
rampart that England here presents to those western 
waters that can break with such fury against her; and the 
incoming tide was searching the deep caverns of the rocks, 
grinding the loose pebbles on the beach with hoarse and 
constant clamour. 

The young man turned seaward — all was dull green 
under the mild gray sky; the merest breath of wind blew 
against his face; the whole earth, the great scoop of ocean, 
the dull line of horizon seemed held as under a vast gray 
cup. The beach spread curving before him for three fur- 
longs or so, when the sudden crags sprang up, the rudest 
holding on its fianks, some two miles to the north, his own 
mysterious Keep. He could see the gray outline of the 
tower against the lighter gray sky; a couple of sea-birds 
flashed livid white between him and the vision. The 
scent of brine, of seaweed, and acrid marine vegetation 
was in his nostrils, but something nearer, too, and more 
fragrant — the pungency of crushed wild thyme. After- 
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ward, when he looked back upon those few moments of 
waiting, they seemed to him to have held the passage of 
his life from one plane into another: from his chosen height 
of detached thought and study to the passionate valley of 
feeling where dwelt the crowd. 

"ffote, mon ami, you were about to break your neck! 
This way round to the bridge!" The Comte, his face 
rubicund with heat, had drawn rein beside him, and was 
pointing with his whip : "That is the way — by the little 
bridge." 

Solange here rejoined them also, her curious animal 
advancing at a sidelong gallop, its head straining in one 
direction, its legs in another. Li her struggle for mastery 
her close-plaited hair had come untied and hung partly 
in elf locks about her cheeks, partly in a glorious tangle 
down her back. Her face, too, was scarlet, and, looking 
at her in distaste, Ughtred was suddenly struck with the 
essential resemblance between uncle and niece. 

"Go round by the bridge," repeated Mademoiselle 
Solange, with out-thrust lip. "Oh, yes, go round by the 
bridge, you two." She waved her gauntleted hand. "I 
— I and Besom — we'll meet you in time, I daresay." 

She turned her brute's head toward the ditch and, 
exciting him with hand and heel and wild cries, dashed 
past them. Then Ughtred had a new glimpse of her: 
with dishevelled hair — a Walkure! Her cries rang in 
his ear, high and savage, like those of some fierce bird. 

"She'll kill herself," said the Comte, with the calmness 
of long habit. Nothing, indeed, could be done to inter- 
fere. They saw the yellow horse check itself on its rush. 
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point its ears for a breathless second; then there was a 
gathering of its ungainly limbs, and, to Ughtred's surprise 
and relief, the creature went over the wide gaping trench 
as if it had wings. 

A splendid leap — Besom had seemed to rise on the 
rider's cry, swoop and sink with it. 

"Bravo, petite!^* applauded M. de Braye, with a loud 
laugh. "They can jump — she and her Besom — il 
rCy a pas & dire^ hein? Little Satans that they are' 
AUonSy mon amir* 

He twitched his reins and the heavy steed turned 
obediently upon the bridle-path that led to the bridge. 

On the farther side of the chasm Mademoiselle de Flo- 
dore sat on her yellow horse, one hand patting its ewe 
neck, eyes and smile directed jeeringly at Sir Ughtred. 
His spirit and his cheek took fire under the taunt thus 
mutely conveyed. 

What! that bundle of sinews and bones and ochre- 
coloured hide, that hideous Besom to take such a swallow's 
dart, and his Bess jog round by the bridge! The girl's 
cry was still circling round his brain as he pressed his 
knees and gripped the reins. 

"On, darling!" he exclaimed, and was hardly aware 
that he had spoken. He felt the lovely easy pace be- 
neath him; heard his host's startled shout; saw the ditch 
yawn and knew himself rising in the air. After this 
glorious sensation he knew little more, for the earth seemed 
to rise up and strike him; and amid an overpowering 
fragrance of wild thyme consciousness fell from him. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THREE VISITORS 

"John Gordon, my revered friend — here I am, literally 
tied by the leg. I believe it is a clean fracture, cased in 
plaster of Paris, quite successfully. I am assured that 
there will be no weakness left in the limb — *6ne leg will 
be as sthrong as the other, and that one, when I have done 
with the job, a thrifle sthronger, if anything.* The local 
doctor turns out to be a clever surgeon — an Irishman, 
need I say? 

"The fracture is in the thigh — *A beautiful place (he 
says) it might have been knee or hip* — I suppose I 
ought to be grateful. I believe I am really not displeased. 

"It was quite a curious, not at all disagreeable, sensa- 
tion to wake up to life again in this completely strange 
room — in this foreign atmosphere brought over to Eng- 
land with as much success as the furniture or the pictures. 
In parentheses — for it would really not interest you to 
know further details of the mere fact — I have broken this 
thigh-bone of mine in trying to jump a certain ditch on 
the property of the Comte de Braye. The mare came 
down — and so did I. I remember nothing but the com- 
ing down; and how little those two words express my 
sudden and violent experience! 

"That was ten days ago. I believe I had a slight con- 
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cusslon. The Comte, happily, has had a wide and varied 
experience of falls. ^Palsambleu, yes, in le Steeplechase 
or le Foxhunt/ etc.! He knew better than to have me 
untimely worried back to consciousness; and so, except 
for a few vague spells of glimmering knowledge of dis- 
comfort and struggle, the entity that is Ughtred lay in 
abeyance — a blankness as vast as non-existence, a night 
as profound as the grave's — till three days ago, when 
quite gently it came back to its clay and was interested 
too much to realize at first the physical disabilities. 

"I awoke, dear John Gordon, and the first thing I be- 
came aware of was a gentle amber light. In this diffused 
and mellow radiance certain objects next began to outline 
themselves; the sweep of amber silk curtains against a 
drawn gray blind, the latter flapping now and again, but 
discreetly, with the breeze on the open window behind it. 
A f at-paunched citron-wood bureau then caught the sub- 
dued gleam that penetrated into the room. A Venetian 
mirror over the chimney-piece reflected a dim picture on 
the opposite panel. Under the mirror the carved wood 
mantelshelf protruded hoodlike over the deep tiled 
hearth; and on this hearth, which I could watch comfort- 
ably from my pillow, burned two logs of wood. 

"Before the hearth a huge white bearskin. My bed, I 
next found, had amber silk curtains, draped so as to ex- 
clude most of the room. My hand, moving, discovered 
the texture of the finest silk in my coverlet; but the shadow 
in which I was lying precluded my discovering the colour. 
Then, suddenly sentient of myself again, I felt as if one 
half of my anatomy was turned to stone — an astounding 
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leaden heaviness pinning me most unpleasantly to the 
bed: my plaster of Paris, as yet unexplained. Per contra^ 
my head appeared to me of an admirable lightness; and 
as I turned it experimentally on the pillow I found that I 
was not alone. Even as I moved some one who had 
been sitting patiently at the head of the bed rose and 
bent over me: I saw a nimbus of cloudy hair. Then 
the shadowy outline of a voice — a voice delicately 
dimmed said: 

Grace h Dieut You are better?' 
' I am quite well,' I said. At that moment I thought I 
had never felt so well in life. 

"'But you must not talk,' said the twilight voice; *I 
will send the nurse.' 

"I heard the door close, and I was left with a breath of 
violets about me, mingling with the pungent smeU of burn- 
ing logs. And after that the nurse — my dear John 
Gordon, I have a nurse. I lie at the mercy of a creature 
of the sex which, with one exception, is noxious to me — 
a creature who contrives to infuse a horrible coquetry into 
a brisk, terribly professional, terribly cheerful manner; a 
creature with cuffs and collar of an impregnable stiffness 
and polish, in crackling print, with a cap tied under her 
chin, with rosy cheeks and black eyes. The unutterable 
person can scarcely be more than twenty-five. 

"She told me what had happened to me — in disgust- 
ingly technical language. She initiated me to the mysteries 
of plaster of Paris. She supported my head with one 
cuffed hand and held the rim of a tumbler relentlessly 
against my teeth with the other. Her hand reeked of 
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coal-tar soap. She said *Come now' to me, as if I had 
been a baby or a dog. 

"When the doctor came, an hour later, she stood by me 
with a proprietary look and gave information regarding 
my private concerns after a fashion which I can only de- 
scribe as unpardonable. I saw that I must speak now or 
forever after hold my peace, as the gruesome marriage 
service has it. 

Go out of the room, please,' I said. 
She stared at me. She had just described my tem- 
perature as normal: she could not pretend I was delirious. 
*Go out of the room, please,' I repeated firmly. *I want 
to speak to the doctor.' 

"That alert personage interchanged a glance with his 
satellite: *Let us humour him,' it said. So I was hu- 
moured to the extent desired. Then, as man to man, I 
spoke to the doctor. 

"I first demanded, then reasoned, and finally implored 
to be delivered. I threatened to throw myself into a 
fever. I represented my valet as neater-handed than 

Phyllis, more to be trusted than All I got in return 

was *Ah, now!' uproarious laughter, an adamantine deter- 
mination, adamantine refusal underneath. My dear 
Master, your pupil in fact is still the most abject of slaves 
under the dominion of Cuffs ! But at least the ministering 
angel (who must have been listening at the door during 
my heated discussion with Doctor O'Grady) has replaced 
her maddening cheerfulness, her still more maddening 
archness, by a vengeful severity. She does her duty on 
the lines best described, in nursery parlance, as hoity-toity. 
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"I am sure I don't know why I should be writing all 
this nonsense to you. But, except for my stone leg, I 
am perfectly well: forbidden anything in the shape 
of study, and, despite the kindness of my most 
kind host, have necessarily long hours to while away in 
solitude. 

" Shall I ever send you this letter? It would take more 
audacity than your old pupil possesses, dear Master, to 
imagine that in your untiring life of mental activity you 
could find a sufficiently listless hour to be interested or 
even entertained thereby. And yet! The proper study 
of mankind is man. (As a matter of fact, personally, I 
deny the aphorism; but I do not think you do.) Though 
you live apart from humanity more than most, humanity, 
more especially that of your boys, is, I know, a favourite 
study with you. Where they are concerned you can 
quote the trite NihU humanum. ... To me, un- 
worthy, you have always given a special place. 

"All these excuses for my unconscionable outpourings 
which, after all, I may never send! Yet I am glad to 
shape and fix my impressions; and this afternoon I have 
had three visitors, each of whom has left me singular and 
varied impressions. 

"First my hostess, the Comtesse Agla^. To myself I 
like to call her Agla6 for the mere pleasure of the liquid 
Greek echo of the word. She came into the room with 
my after-luncheon coflFee and drove the aggressive Cap and 
Cuffs from the field. Cap and Cuffs sniffed defiance as 
she went. She hates the lady's gentle presence for some 
inexplicable reason, for some reason at least only compre- 
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hensible to one acquainted with the intricate working of 
the feminine mind. 

"She took the chair by my bed — she, Agla^, the only 
possible *she' that my field of thought has ever admitted. 
My eyes rested on her with relief. They had surveyed — 
and how unwillingly! — for a solid hour before, ramparts 
of cuflfs round red hands that reeked, perhaps only in my 
imagination, even to my pillow, of coal-tar soap; of collar 
roimd that rubicund, aggressively pretty countenance of 
my xmdesired attendant. 

"Here was something different indeed. Folds of di- 
aphanous gray about a face of pearl-like delicacy; slender, 
slender white hands restfully folded. A scarf lay about 
her shoulders, faintly violet. I have never seen her with- 
out a scarf. It becomes her as a trail of mist the crescent 
moon. 

"She sat with me, I think, not more than ten minutes, 
during which we said to each other scarcely as many 
sentences. If one lay on the hilltop, gazing at Phoebe 
in the night sky, one would not ask to talk! 
You are better to-day?' she said. 
*I am very well,' I answered, as before. 
So I was — just at that moment. I was trying to 
find out the colour of her eyes. She sat with her back to 
the light: I could only see that they are soft — soft and 
deep and indeterminedly twilight-hued — and that when 
she smiles her eyelids contract in a way that changes their 
expression of dreamy sadness into one of very subtle 
sweetness. 

" Round her throat, hanging down to her knee, she wears 
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a long chain of marvellous workmanship, in many different 
shades of gold — Venetian, I should think. And from it 
depends a large enamel heart studded with opals and 
diamonds. I wondered, vaguely, what was in that locket. 
Not a lock of the Comte's vanished hair? . . . The 
locket lay almost between her fingers as she sat. As I 
looked I saw that she was holding something else. She 
leaned forward, resting her elbow on the bed, and held the 
something toward me — a quite withered sprig. 

"*Do you know what it is?' she questioned, smiling 
with that gracious drawing together of her eyelids. 

"*No.' 

"I extended my hand. I could not reach it. She had 
to rise and bend over me. She laid it in my palm : a sprig 
of wild thyme. Faded and crushed, it sent yet a jet of 
pungency to my nostrils. 

"*That was in your hand,' she said, *when you were 
carried in like one dead!' 

"She smiled no more as she spoke the last words; but 
her glance, dilating on me almost with a tragic gravity, 
seemed to take me wholly into a realm of shadowy sorrow. 
It was as if a drifting cloud had swept across my moon. 

"*I thought you dead,' she went on, *when your hand 
relaxed in mine and gave me this.' 

"She took the sprig back and stood erect, looking down 
at me. An essence as of violets in sunshine seems to lurk 
about her. It blended with that sharp memory of the 
thyme that still hung on my senses. 

Vous voUi tout pdle/ she said suddenly. 
There came a thundering knock at the door. I 
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started violently. She might have said now, *Vous 
voiles tout rouge ^^ for with a leg in plaster of Paris one's 
nerves are apt to be set on edge. 

"She took just one step back from the bed, smiled, but 
with lips only, her eyes a little vague. 

" * That could only be Annibal,' she said with a thread of 
mockery. * Entrezy mon ami! ' she called, raising her voice. 

"The Comte's great laugh preceded him. 

"*Ah, famous — famous! In a month we shall be 
steeplechasing again ! Eh ! I could put up with the same 
complaint for the sake of the same remedies. Ahaha, the 
little English nurse ! Has she got a colour, that one ? Has 
she got black eyes ? And so proprette, with the white collar 
and cuflFs. And the cap? Est-ce assez gentil that little 
cap? Eh, eh! Saprelotte.^ He broke oflF. *Let me not 
drive you away, my dear.' 
'No — I was going.' 

The words floated back very gently. She was going 
indeed, drawing her misty folds about her and closing the 
door soundlessly. She carried the sprig of thyme away 
with her. Inadvertently no doubt. Of course. Inadver- 
tently. I should be the lowest of coxcombs to think 
otherwise. 

"Her husband let himself drop into the chair, legs wide 
apart, and sat staring at the closed door with a sudden 
fixity and hardness in his blue eyes. Then he drew a 
gusty sigh, and turning to me plunged volubly and noisily 
Into conversation — if conversation it can be called where 
one side Is all tongue and the other merely ear. 
' **He gave me a vivid and not unentertaining account 
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of two or three accidents of his own, and of severe concus- 
sions and fractures among his friends. 

***Pal8ambleu — the best story is that of Antoine de 
Vaudry, a famous gaillard, that one! A cousin of my 
wife's. Ah, he's dead, the poor lad. He, who ought to 
have broken his neck a hundred times — for in regard of 
the mad feats he attempted, Solange, my little Satan, is 
not in it. Died tout hUemcnt in his bed of a pneumonia 
like any grocer of the lot! . . . Well, I had a fall in 
the Ardennes. It was Antoine himself knocked me oflF; 
cannoned against me at a bit of a ditch — hunting accident, 
one can't bear malice, you know — over a little nothing 
of a ditch, and I must make such a fool of myself as to 
break my leg, just like you, mon cher^ though I chose below 
the knee. Well, Antoine did everything for me: kept the 
fools from moving me till they got me a litter, and held me 
while I was being set, just like a little brother. He was 
hunting that year with me from a box I had at Viel-Salm. 
We got on very well together — all three.' 

" * All three — who was the third? * CThat was my con- 
tribution to the conversation.) 

"* The third — my wile, pcdsambleu! Who else? Where 
was I? Ah, yes, Antoine nursed me as tenderly as even 
your pretty garde would — I won't say as agreeably, aha! 
I got on very well — very well. They took oflF my splints. 
No plaster — mUle tonnerres, I am not the man to be put 
in plaster ! Good thing it was not in fashion then. They 
took oflP the splints, I say. I got to the armchair. There 
I sat with my leg out on a stool before me, as proud as a 
peacock. It was only December; I would not miss all the 
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hunting. In comes my little Antony. " Bravo ! " he says 
to me, **what a cure we have made of you!" "You may 
say so," say I. "The doctor says this leg will be stronger 
than the other; they always say that, you know." 
"Bravo!" he says again. "But what are you cocking it 
up like that on a stool for? " ** Because one goes on little 
by little," say I. "Bah!" says he, "you're coddling, 
Annibal, you're coddling!" "I?" I exclaim, the mustard 
getting to my nose. " It's like your impudence. I've had 
a very serious accident. I'm not going to play the fool," 
"You're coddling," he says again. "I love you too much 
to allow such degeneration. Away with that stool!" 
"Touch it not ! " I roar. He was too quick for me; he had 
it by one comer. I clutch, he jerks, and, palsambleu, 
away goes the stool, down goes my leg, and if he did 
not break it again for me, ahaha! I'll be canonized! 
Ahahaha! He actually broke it again.' 

"I joined in the laugh. It was too infectious to be 
resisted, though the point of the joke scarcely appealed to 
me. I feel an instinctive dislike for Antoine; I am glad 
he is dead. In the middle of his laugh the good man's 
countenance clouded: *Ah, I have regretted him these 
three years, that one! A fellow after my own heart. I 
. used to dream of marrying him to my little Solange there. 
That would have been a pair ! I should have left them all 
my money ... I who have no children!' The 
cloud deepened to a thunder-darkness. His face, so made 
for laughter and good-humour, assumed the frown of an 
angry Poseidon. He jumped from his chair as if stung. 
*No children! . . . I!' He struck his muscular 
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flank. *I — nochfldren! Figure to yourself that! Fate 
plays those tricks upon a man!' 

" He took a stormy turn to the window and back again; 
then he halted by my bed and broke into an angry laugh. 

"*And when I tell you that's what I married for — for 
children, nothing else. What I wanted was little scamps, 
a regiment of them . . . built like me. Eh, how 
many times I have seen them in my dreams, running 
about me, in little corduroys and gaiters! I've seen my- 
self hoisting them up on their little ponies. Ah, well ' 

"He flung himself into the chair. It creaked beneath 
the massive load. He stretched out his legs again, sat with 
a fixed stare at that door, out of which he had watched 
her pass. Then he burst into his hard, unmirthf ul laugh 
again. 'And to think that I chose my wife among a 
thousand. Chose her for sake of race, of blood, my 
friend! . . . Ah, if you had seen her then you would 
have understood; you would have allowed yourself to be 
taken in, just like me. ... I was hunting at Fon- 
tainebleau that year, and she was out most days on her 
thoroughbreds. I used to keep behind her for the mere 
pleasure of watching her figiure in the saddle. She seemed 
made of steel and flowers; and at the end of the hardest 
day never a line of fatigue on that face of ivory, never a 
shadow under those eyes. Look at her now — after ten 
years' marriage. She'd feel faint if she got on a horse 
— always huddled in her shawls. . . .' 

"His lip protruded, his eye drooped, brooding. I 
listened, with the most complicated feelings, to these 
confidences; these unsolicited and extraordinary re vela- 
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tions to me, the celibate — the one who, of his own choice, 
stands outside. It was as if he had taken me by the elbow 
and forced me to the threshold of the temple, forced me to 
look in upon the rites of a religion which, all unknown, was 
yet abhorred and forsworn by me. At length he raised 
his eyes and met mine unconsciously fixed in painful in- 
terest upon him. 

"*The excellent fool of a cur6 at our home in Brabant 
tells me it is Providence.^ Well, Providence has made 
jolly fun of me, as you would say over here. That's a 
fact. Me ! — me — childless ! * 

"He strode toward the middle of the room and stretched 
his great frame with an unconscious arrogance. * I to be 
the father of nothing but still-bom children! Des morts^ 
n6s!** he repeated; and the words rang out like a knell. 
*And my gardener there, a sort of rag of a fellow, has 
his half-dozen living hamhinsl Well, fate plays you these 
tricks,' he harped back on his bitter refrain as he came 
slowly down the room, his fingers in his beard, biting the 
long tufts of it. *Take it for said, my friend, don't marry 
out of the hunting-field — marry some soft, lazy puss who 
likes lolling on cushions.' 

"He went to the door and suddenly paused. *I don't 
allow Solange to hunt. C^est une brave enfant.^ On that 
he left me. These struck me as two of the most irrelevant 
remarks I had ever heard. 

"John Gordon, my dear friend, am I not right in my 
estimate of marriage? This conversation with my host 
has left in me a strange turmoil of feelings. But pre- 
dominant is an exultant sense of personal liberty. Thank 
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the stars which presided at the combination of instincts 
and aspirations that forms my thinking self, there is no 
sacrifice in my renunciation of the common lot. Artemis, 
my free and austere goddess, give me the fields, the woods, 
the passion of the chase! Let my pulses throb for no 
baser pleasure than the singing of the wind as I fly through 
space, the achievement of the mountain heights, the tussle 
for mastery in the assault of the waves. Leave me my 
hearth at night solitary; leave me my cherished aloofness 
of spirit, my freedom, in fine. A man has but this after all 
when he comes into the world: his soul and his five senses. 
Must his first act of conscious vitality be to fiing himself 
and them into slavery? I have had to watch my host 
with his great hairy athlete's hand tear aside the veil that 
wraps one of those mtimate sordid tragedies that marriage 
brings. I shudder still at the vision of that soul laid bare, 
the more piteous because unwitting. 

**Did I say that predominant was a feeling of selfish 
personal exultation? I said wrong. It is not so. Pre- 
dominant is an intense pity, an intense regret for her. 
Her lovely youth defiowered without the honour of its 
natural crown of motherhood — that is tragic. But what 
lies behind that, the union incongruous, the mating that 
is no mating — that seems too hideous for me to contem- 
plate. I ought to have known nothing about it. 

"He married for paternity. And she? She of whom 
even his coarse language could raise such an image, as 
she rode, Ughtly swinging before hun on her thoroughbred, 
* spun steel and fiowers!* . . . with her* face of ivory' 
that defied fatigue. • . . The fates only know what 
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ethereal dream of maiden fancy she followed to this cost. 
He wanted but paternity — and to him she is now . . . 
a broken woman, 'huddled in the shawl!' Semele in her 
wreath of mist! 

"I was not, as you can conceive, much in hmnour for 
conversation; a fact which Nurse Potts — yes, dear John 
Gordon, Master, that is the name of Cuffs! — was not 
slow in discovering and therefore adding to her large 
burden of resentment against me. She was destined this 
afternoon to put up with yet another grievance. 

" I told you I had a third visitor. She presented herself 
shortly before tea. Nurse Potts had just ministered my 
tonic. There is not the least reason why I should have a 
tonic, unless it be to enable me to bear the fret of her 
irritating presence. A single knock came at the door — 
sharp and challenging — and before I had time to exclaim 
*Come in,' the very unexpected figure of Mademoiselle 
SolangedeFlodore marched across the threshold. I lay^my 
medicine-glass poised, staring, and Nurse Potts stared too 
with those sloe-black eyes so much admired of the Comte. 

"The young lady came up to the bed and said, *Good 
afternoon' to me in a prim tone that started me into 
laughter. Then she turned and faced Potts, who was re- 
garding her with the most fuhnmating displeasure. Potts 
apparently hates me, if I am to judge by the jerks of dis- 
approval with which she accomplishes the smallest service 
(I have never seen any one toss her head so often in the • 
coiu'se of an hour), and yet she is ready to fly at the throat 
of any woman that dares to enter my sick-room. Explain 
me that, if you can. 
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'']V1jss Solange faced her, as I have remarked, and I 
laughed again: by my soul the nurse had met her match. 
One would have sworn that she resented Potts as much 
as Potts resented her. 

***I want to talk to Sir Ughtred/ she said, much as I 
had remarked some three days ago to the doctor. *Is 
that his medicine? I will give it to him.' 

**Her brown eyes, which had been warring with Potts's 
black ones, now moved toward the open door. 

"*It*s my duty to give the patient his medicine,' 
snapped Potts. I saw her cuff hover. Hastily I drank 
the nauseous concoction. *Take it,' said I loftily. * You 
needn't wait,' said Mademoiselle Solange, with the ar- 
rogance of an Infanta; 'I will call you when I and Sir 
Ughtred have had our talk.' 

** Potts stood, breathing battle. But my Walkure made 
a gesture, flashed a fire from those hawk eyes of hers, and 
unaccountably — collar, cuffs, and all — my nurse col- 
lapsed morally and marched out physically, banging the 
door with unprofessional fury. 

***When pain and anguish rack the brow . . . ' 
I murmured sarcastically. 

"The young lady failed to catch the allusion. She sat 
down unsmiling. If she was embarrassed she did not 
show it. I confess I was amused. Potts was routed; 
that was a good deal already for Potts's victim. 

"*I didn't see why I shouldn't pay you a visit, since 
every one does,' she remarked. 

"Her hair was plaited in one long schoolgirl braid. It 
grows in perfectly audacious luxuriance, and is of a shame- 
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less carrot against the whiteness of her forehead. That 
forehead, dear John Gordon, is a low bold arch, very well in 
keeping with those other bold arches, her eyebrows, and 
that firm, cruel, open curve of her mouth, which naturally 
lays bare her teeth. She looks as if she were always 
panting a little from some rapid course. Decidedly, 
Walkure is the name that suits her. 

" * Quite so,' I said. * I am sorry I cannot do the honours 
of my apartment. But with a stone limb — I have noth- 
ing to offer you either, unless you would like some 
tonic!' 

"She disregarded my pleasantry as she had disregarded 
my quotation. She was pursuing her own thought. 
*It was your fault, you know,* she remarked. 
My fault ? ' I was politely anxious to imderstand. 



tit 

"*You lifted her too soon.' 
"*I lifted . . . whom?' 



*How stupid you are!' said the brilliant eyes imder- 
neath; and * Your mare, your mare,* said the mouth. * You 
lifted her at least a yard too soon. No wonder she landed 
short/ 

"'Well,' I said gayly, *when I emerge from plaster, I 
shall take her over it properly.* I broke off; a quiver had 
passed across her face. 

"* Haven't they told you?* There was a high note of 
not imkind emotion in her voice; but it quickly changed 
before an unmistakable ring of scorn. *You never 
thought even of asking, I suppose?* 

"I hitched myself heavily, to lean on my elbow. That 
scorn of hers was stirring in me the old sensation of an* 
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tagonism, and I felt, besides, toward her the angry repul- 
sion that instinctively leaps against the messenger 
of unpleasant tidings. And bad tidings were on her 
lips 

* K you will kindly be more explicit. The mare ? ' 

'The mare is dead.* 
*Dead!' I ejaculated stupidly. 

After such preliminaries the news could hardly come 
as a surprise, and yet the word struck me with a stab. 
Dead, my pretty Bess! Dead! that creature of fire and 
air, whose feet sang upon the turf. . . . Dead, that 
embodiment of beautiful, swift, harmonious life. I let 
myself fall back on my pillow. I was ashamed that 
my hard, bright-eyed visitor should peer upon what no 
doubt appeared to her a weak-minded sensibility. Yet 
Bess had been my friend; except for these new acquaint- 
ances I had no other friend, after you. And by my folly 
I had lost her. 

"*Her back was broken,* proceeded the informant 
briefly. 

" I gave a kind of suppressed groan. How ugly and how 
horrible that suffering — perhaps a long agony of suflFer- 
ing — should have been added to the crushing of the life 
out of a creature in whom life was all lovely. Then, as 
if the strange girl had read my thoughts, she went on: 

" * She did not linger long — I saw to that. They were 
all so occupied about you.' With eyes fixed vaguely on 
the amber canopy above my head, I could yet feel the 
scorn on her lips. *I galloped off for my rifle,* she went 
on; *I shot her.* 
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"*You shot her!' I exclaimed, rolling round again to 
stare in disgust. 

"*I suppose/ she retorted, *you would have preferred 
her to lie struggling. I ought to have stood and snivelled 
— that would have been womanly. You're just like my 
aunt: "Oh, Solange — how could you?'* I shot her 
through the head.' 

"She rose with a sudden spring and bent over me as I 
lay staring once more at the canopy. Her face was so 
close that it almost hurt me to look at it. I had an extra- 
ordinarily vivid vision of passion upon it: eyes flaming, 
lips trembling; a pallor, almost a flicker as of white fire, 
upon all the features 

"*I hate you!* said this extraordinary creature. She 
was panting; her young breast heaved, almost touching 
me. The next instant, in a whirlwind of swift movement, 
she was gone. 

"Upon my hand, outstretched in determined aloofness 
from the threatened contact, something had fallen; it was 
a tear. 

"Singular child! So — she hates me! Almost I could 
say I hate her, too. Yet, why should she have the power 
of raising so strong a feeling? 

"I lay tingling with irritation; furious even against the 
tear that burned where it fell; tingling almost as with a 
reflex of the unwarrantable fire that seemed to emanate 
from her. When Comtesse Agla6 has been with me her 
influence is that of an evening stillness, a shadowy rest for 
mind and nerves. If light there has been, it has stolen 
upon the soid like moon-rays. The other disturbs, pro- 
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yokes, challenges — nay, even conveys a sense of threaten- 
ing devastation: to me the very type of the dreaded femi- 
nine. It is for that, that I ahnost hate her. 

"The Comte said: *C*est une brave enfant.^ Oddly, 
with her tear upon my hand, I too believe she is that. 
May she, one day, find a Hannibal to her taste!'' 



CHAPTER Vra 

LOTUS-EATING 

"Your letter I received this morning, Master — three 
answers I have already written to it, and three times torn 
them up. It was so long since I had heard from you that 
the sight of your handwriting — that beautiful Aldine 
writing of yours, with the odd impress of the Greek 
character on it — made my heart leap. And then to 
read it! 

"Dear John Gordon, your words are bitterer than my 
late nurse's tonic. (Please note the* late': Potts departed 
yesterday. Benyon, my discreet valet, replaces her, and 
it is as if the wheels of everyday existence, which had been 
going round to atrocious groans and raspings, had sud- 
denly been oiled. Here I bring myself up: my valet, my 
oiled wheel!) 

"Perhaps I really deserve one of the many melancholy 
pronouncements in your letter. 

" *You prate a good deal about the spirit, my good youth, 
while you are thinking consmnedly of the body,' you write. 
One of those letters I have just torn up demonstrated to 
you, in my best argumentative form, that it was only my 
duty to free the Spirit, and enable her to forget the body 
by making that envelope comfortably quiet and therefore 
unobtrusive. But you have a danmable way of being 

70 
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right: a man cannot pander to the flesh, he must triumph 
over it. Have I been pandering? 

"* Young fool,' you further say, in all kindness, *you 
think you can escape the common lot, and Life has you 
already in her grip; she will do of you what she wills. I 
will not waste my time in pointing a moral which she will 
drive home. This passing remark I make, however: For 
a woman-hater, you have a discriminating eye for detail.' 
Thus you mock me, my only friend. There is a genial 
kindness under your gibes, for you end up with a piece of 
advice, which I feel comes from that corner of your great 
heart in which you hold good-will for me. * When that leg 
of yours is out of plaster, pack up your trunks,* you bid 
me, *and take that journey to the Archipelago for which 
you once pined; you risk to lose more than your scholar- 
hood in your present Aristippian outlook. Take only the 
bare needful with you, and rough it. One day I may 
still be proud of my pupil.' And after this I note your 
postscript, which drives home to me the moral after all, 
as keenly as you could wish: *How much work have you 
done since you left Oxford? * Yes, that is where you have 
me. It is true. I look at the effete introspective being 
of these last weeks, and contrast him with the student of 
whom you might once have been proud. In my bare 
room, on my bare pittance, I burned the midnight oil; I 
often had not quite enough to eat. I was cold in winter. 
But I did good work. I did good work, then. Yes, I will 
pack. I will set off for my journey. In all this you are 
right, and more than right. You are my true master: I 
am grateful for your truth, and for your scorn. But in 
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your sly thrust at me, in your lofty and contemptuous 
flinging of me back to the conmion heap, you are wrong, 
dear John Gordon, you are wrong. I am not an intellect- 
ual Tartufife. I am not secretly hankering for that which 
I openly reject. If my mind dwells on it, it is because of 
the very energy with which my nature withdraws from an 
ever-encroaching menace. If even some himdredth spar« 
row is celibate by choice, why not I? Dear John Gordon, 
do me this justice — withdraw that horrible Delphic 
utterance which seems to give shape to my own appre- 
hensions. Honestly, where that other sex is concerned, I 
am a modest, I am an unobtrusive man. Yet it obtrudes 
itself. Even Potts (and for so many days I flattered my- 
self she hated me) could not bring herself to depart with- 
out a scene. Now, if I had been as unamiable an old lady 
as I was an unamiable yoimg man, I vow she would not 
have received that extra five-poimd note with a burst of 
convulsive tears, and not have torn the guerdon in two 
pieces and flung them on my sofa. When I saw those 
black eyes swimming, and that rosy face convulsed, I felt 
sorry and ashamed, as if I were responsible for the odious 
self-betrayal. 

"*I beg your pardon,' I said, absurdly, *I did not mean 
to offend you,* and held out my hand. The creature 
clutched it for a moment; indeed, I had a horrible fear she 
was about to kiss it. She, however, broke away and out 
of the room. I could hear her sobbing in the passage. 
What an extraordinary thing is woman! 

"For the rest of the day, I assure you, I was ashamed, 
ashamed for her. And that fatal facility of tears! 
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"Solange now, la brave enfanU the very sound of whose 
voice in the distance imparts an irritable crispation to my 
nerves, Solange, in good earnest, hates me. And yet, at 
the moment when she cast this sentiment in my face, she 
must needs accentuate her reasonable statement with an 
unreasonable tear! 

"And there is one in this house who might weU weep, 
but her sad eyes know no such weakness. She comes to 
see me every evening after tea, and sits by my sofa awhile, 
very often in silence. She is to me something so purely 
spiritual that I do not think of her as woman. I do not 
wish to think of her as woman. We are in spirit-touch 
with each other. Do not laugh at this, do not misunder- 
stand. Even the most ascetic saint acknowledged a sister 
soul. 

" But I will pack and be off, as soon as may be. Indeed, 
it is a week since I might have left this house for my own. 
There was no reason on earth why, although half a statue, 
I should not have been carted back to Honor Marwell, but 
for the fact that the mere suggestion of it hurt my kind 
hosts here beyond the possibility of even repeating it. 

"Comte Annibal, cried by palsambleu and Ventre-Saint' 
Grisy by Sac-ct-papier and Mille Tonnerres^ that, out of his 
establishment I might not pass until erect on my own two 
legs. SapreloUe, I break myself on his ditch, I come to 
myself under his roof — he will be sacr6d in the direst 
degree if he does not hold me till I can trudge the heather 
again! The Comtesse Agla6 spoke no word then; only 
with her eyes. But afterward, when we were alone, she 
said: 'Stay.' What could I do? 
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"There is a phrase in your letter which, among much 
that has hurt me, brings warmth. *Go on vyritingy you 
say. I will do better. I will come and see you before 
Argosy sets sail.'* 

It was the twilight hour; and as the Comtesse entered 
the room Sir Ughtred lifted himself from his pillows, a& 
much as his imprisoned hip would allow, to acknowledge 
the courtesy of his hostess's presence. She deprecated 
the movement with a gesture of one ivory-tinted hand, 
and sat down beside him. 

As he leaned back their eyes met. Neither spoke for 
a while. Such was the order of things between them, 
grown customary in this week of idle convalescence. 

The tide of blood that had rushed to the young man's 
brow slowly subsided, leaving his face with something 
more than his usual pallor. Through the upflimg case- 
ment his glance could roam from the ordered terrace, with 
its spring garnish of da£Fodil and tulip, to the falling sweep 
of park-land beyond which the barren stretch of seashore 
lay hidden. That flat and bleak stretch ran for some way 
along the Count's property before it abutted to the rocks 
and overhanging crags which marked Sir Ughtred's pos- 
sessions, and bore the ruin of the ancestral Tower. 

This evening a darkness was falling full soon with a 
cloud-baked sunset. The west wind had heaped up a 
storm-threat over the sea; and it brought the sound of the 
long-withdrawing roar more distinctly than usual to the 
ear. Through two or three rifts, low on the horizon, won- 
derful yellow gleams flung a faint, mysterious radiance: 
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by which elusive light the figure of the Comtesse Aglae 
seemed to her guest's eye to be invested with more than 
its usual unsubstantiality. She was sombrely clad, this 
evening, in a garment of one of those mistily purple hues 
she affected. The scarf about her shoulders repeated the 
shade vaguely. Her frail hands were loosely joined to- 
gether on her knees, holding between them, after a habit 
of hers, the opal-studded locket. 

The rim of her cheek, the nimbus of her hair, were 
touched by the primrose afterglow; for the rest, her out- 
line seemed to lose itself in the shadows. The chair she 
had taken facing him, as he lay, was a piece of furniture 
of Gothic pretensions, with straight, carved arms and a 
square, high back. Her slender form was set in it like 
that of a mediaeval saint in its shrine; yet, as Ughtred's 
glance mused upon her, he was reminded of some forgotten 
image, some pictured story of romance and love and 
tragedy. Dreamily he hunted for the clue in his mind, 
but could not trace it. His fancy was too much recreated 
with the Aesthetic pleasure before him to find energy for 
aught but contemplation. 

"You have passed a good day? " she questioned, at last, 
bending forward from her quiet attitude. The fading 
honey-coloured light painted now the complete oval of 
her face. Her eyes opened wider, and then dropped imder 
his gaze. 

He thought he had found their tint at last: gold-flecked 
twilight of brown, like a moimtain bum in the pine 
shade. He was so lost in his discovery that he forgot to 
answer. 
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She drew back into her former posture, and a faint smile 
tipped her lips and contracted her eyelids. Between these 
contracted eyelids, and with that secret smile, she watched 
him till he woke to convention; and the unruly blood, 
which for all his twenty-five years he could not control, 
again dyed his face. As the heat of his blush faded, the 
memory of John Gordon's letter, bringing with it a sudden 
consciousness of his own fainSant state, stabbed him. 
What, indeed, had become of the self that had found such 
keen delight in the midnight hour of toil, in the struggle 
upward on the untrodden ways of knowledge, in the 
pure ecstasy of each discovered plane? His work, his 
work — and the worker! What has become of them? 

"My days," he said, suddenly answering her far-ofiP 
question, "have been made but all too easy to me here.'* 

She was so quick to catch his meaning that it was as if 
she had read his thoughts. 

"Ah, but you will the sooner be able to take up your 
active life again," she said. "And, meanwhile, who 
knows what beautiful ideas have been maturing in yoiu* 
mind? Somehow, I don't think your spirit could ever 
be idle." 

He knew that this was not true; that this spirit had been 
truly idle, truly unproductive from the point of view of 
his life purpose. Yet her voice was so soft, the look under 
the shadow of her brows was so kind, that he would not 
have been hmnan had he not felt pleasure. 

"No — I think you must have given me lotus to eat!" 
he cried. But, as he spoke, he smiled, and his voice was 
warm. 
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"You shall eat no more of it," she said, with a gravity 
that became her sweetly. Then, caressing the locket with 
her finger tips: 

"You have not told me what your work is," she mur- 
mured. 

He blushed once more. He had singular reticences, 
odd modesties, this untried man. To speak of his work, 
except to his one confidant, was as hard to him as for the 
lover to imveil his secret. But she had a voice to draw 
thought from the soul; and she had a presence that in- 
vited confidence, even as the still mountain-pool reflects 
the silent marches of the stars. Besides this, were not 
the things that were dear to him dear also to her? Had 
she not read his essays, and spoken of them as if she had 
understood? Understood, more subtly, even, and deeply, 
his own peculiar meaning than the very master who had 
first held the cup of learning to his lips. 

She spoke, too, as if his trust were owed to her. Stam- 
mering a little, with that deep ingenuous tint upon his 
smooth cheek, he began to confide. He had started a 
book upon the Greece of Plotinus; but he had far other 
aspirations. He had always thought, from his first ini- 
tiation, that such fragments as remained to the student 
of -^schylus's work held beauties of thought, of expression, 
as yet imfathomed. The tongue of iEschylus was, as 
she knew, obscure in its rugged grandeur. He dared be- 
lieve that he had found gems in that quartz which had 
escaped the discrimination of all scholars hitherto. Cer- 
tain it was that no one had given any rendering to the 
world that at all approached the godlike magnificence of 
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the original. No one had ever yet succeeded in communi- 
cating the magic of the Greek work, the music of the Greek 
cadence. He dreamed it might be his mission, since he 
had so utterly caught the harmony, to transmit it to the 
world. A poet's dream! From his boyhood he had had 
many of the longings of the poet, a little of the power of 
fixing these longings into mysteries of form. That was 
his secret of secrets. He had never breathed it to mortal 
before. It was his audacious dream to do for iEschylus 
what a certain poet-scholar of fame was now doing for 
Euripides. 

He broke oflf . The sound of his own temerity brought 
an agony of embarrassment. However he might greatly 
dare, he had at least the himiility of the real student. 

She had listened, in that receptive silence of hers; 
and then she spoke, in her own tongue, as if the alien 
one could not give scope enough to her soft fire of 
enthusiasm. 

"Zc beau travail! . . . Quel grand butr* After- 
ward she added, musingly, as if speaking to herself: **It 
is of iEschylus that our Victor Hugo has such illimiinating 
phrases. Do you remember that one about *the ver- 
tiginous geography of Prometheus?' " 

He looked at her delightfully. How she had seized! 
How she had responded! He was more enkindled with 
his own ambition than he had known himself since the 
bare room at Oxford. 

"And I have a great journey to take," he went on, 
wrenching himself forward in his eagerness. "I have 
many places to visit, many sources to consult. Not least 
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of all I must familiarize myself with the very scenery of 
the Prometheus." 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, "I envy you!" 

It might have been his fancy; it might have been merely 
the effect of the deepening gloom outside; but there seemed 
to fall a certain darkness upon her, an extinction of that 
delicate radiance felt even in the tone of her voice. 

"As soon as this wretched limb of mine will let me go," 
he proceeded. 

Curiously, upon his very words, his own exaltation fell 
flat. The weariness of the long journey alone seemed to 
spread itself before him; the arduousness of the self- 
imposed task; the probable barrenness of its result. He 
fell back against his cushions, inexplicably fatigued, men- 
tally and physically. 

Outside the evening gloom was rising, heavy shadowed. 
A mighty procession of superb and threatening clouds was 
drifting from the west at an inconceivable speed. Be- 
tween the masses, the long rifts extended, changing from 
unearthly primrose to a still more unearthly hue of in- 
candescent green. 

All at once the Comtesse Agla6 began to speak; her 
voice, measured, veiled, pitched to flatter the most sensi- 
tive hearing fibre, flowed with deliberate and chosen words. 

** Yes, mon ami, make your great journey; it is right that 
you should. A poet? It is, indeed, what I first saw upon 
your head — the crown of the poet above the brow of the 
scholar. You will achieve great things. We shall all 
be very proud of you. I myself have felt a spark of that 
love for dead Greece which bums so bright in you. I have 
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been told that, in some month of the year, all about the 
valleys, romid the eloquent ruins, round the forgotten 
tombs, there are violets and violets! . . . Do not 
laugh at me if I say that is how I hold Greece in my mind 
— all blossomed about with violets, all embalmed in their 
fragrance. . . . 

"Yes, you must go to Greece, as the pilgrim to the 
greatest of all shrines. But, you know, mon amiy** these two 
words fell ever more like a caress upon his senses, "that 
pilgrims stop at the lesser shrines upon their way. You will 
make a little halt with us — in our home of Brabant — will 
you not? *Tis not out of your route, for you will surely take 
the proper pilgrim's way, through Germany and Italy," 

Something within him started as the suggestion first 
came to his imderstanding; but his whole being was lulled 
by the cadence of her speech, and felt rested, like one 
drifting down a river, seeing charming dim visions of 
scenery open out before him, almost as in a dream; he 
smothered that warning impulse and deliberately let 
himself drift on. 

"You must come to us, in Brabant, just for a few days. 
A Uttle halt at the outset of your flight. We have an old 
castle out there — oh, quite old, mediaeval. If you can 
bring your soaring, classic mind down to the mediaeval 
level, you will find some interest. It is full of memories. 
The stones talk to you — of chivalry and romance. It is 
a great sombre place, tapestry-himg. A vaulted hall, 
with some pieces of armour saved from the past. Vous 
royez cela d*ici. We have old books, manuscripts; and in 
the chapel, antique paintings. There are two stained- 
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glass windows, wonderful, such browns — such blues! 
contemporaneous, they say, with the windows of Ste. 
Gudule. We drone through the summer there, half asleep 
between the sleeping waters of the moat. The sun beats 
on the great plains and bums the long poplar avenues into 
premature russet; but inside, in the great saUes, it is 
always cool, always, I think, full of shadows. The old 
castle seems to hold stillness, so that it is only my hus- 
band's voice that makes the echoes ring. It is the very 
place for meditation; you must come.'* 

Her voice fell suddenly to silence. In the semi-darkness 
thatnowpervaded the room her face and hands shone palely 
forth. The outline of her figure was designed in slender- 
ness against the sombre background of her great chair. 

All at once, contemplating the pliant curves, the inter- 
laced fingers, he knew what picture it was she recalled to 
him. A picture that placed itself fittingly in one of those 
vaulted rooms, tapestry-hung, with ogee windows gloomy 
and mysterious, the image of which she had just now so 
subtly presented to his mind's eye. A picture it was, 
indeed, of romance, passion, tragedy — Dor6's drawing 
of Francesca as she listens fascinated to the torrent of 
Paolo's love. 

Swiftly, with some inexplicable twist of imagination, 
he saw himself as that pleading, half -hidden figure, that 
embodiment of compelling passion, close beside her, not 
here, in this English twilight, but over there, in her castle 
of stagnant life . . . and the face of Comte Annibal, 
murderous, out of the blackness behind them. 

He flung the absurd vision from him, with all the 
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strength of his English common-sense. Lideed, it was to 
show himself how ridiculous was the phantasm that he 
deliberately replied, after a pause, in perfunctory phrase: 

"It is exceedingly kind of you. Yes, I should like to 
come." 

Her breast heaved with a long breath. She drew her- 
self from the attitude in which she had seemed to be in- 
tensely listening as if to voices in the silence; rose, bent 
slightly toward him, and with a breathed "Good night," 
left him. 

That was characteristic of their intercourse; hardly ever 
even a touch of hands between them. He lay still, star- 
ing out of the window. 

The cloud phalanx had miraculously cleared away. A. 
sky of the most translucent and ineffable radiance of tints» 
faint, indescribable in their purity, stretched against the 
solemn woods. The wind had dropped. It was a scene 
of perfect serenity. As he gazed out, he thought how 
those clouds, grand and majestic as they had seemed, in- 
fused with energy and perpetually forming into shapes of 
increasing power, were but, after all, as the projects of 
man's mind, mere shadows between earth and sky, driven 
by the winds of fate. Was not the true secret of life to be 
passive, to seek quiescence, to train the soul to reflect 
beauty, and not mar its capacity for pleasure by futile 
activities? 

Had he, in truth, eaten of the lotus? 

He roused himself and rang the hand-bell sharply. He 
would have lights brought to him, and his desk. 



CHAPTER IX 

LEAVE-TAKINGS 

It was a day of fine, relentless rain that was to see the 
departure of Sir Ughtred from Crossforth. Over the 
wood fire, shivering a little, the Comtesse de Braye waited 
in that shadow-filled room of hers; and opposite to her, 
her guest, for the arrival of his carriage. 

The young man sat upright, with downcast eyes; and 
only now and again ventured a quick look at the face 
across the hearth. She sat in her silence that was never, 
like other people's silence, a constraint, an awkwardness, 
an incivility. It seemed no more necessary for her to 
speak, thought her companion now, than for a flower. 
And the sharer in the mute presence was best content with 
a state that was more eloquent than other people's utter- 
ances. 

But to-day, in this stillness was mingled something of a 
sadness — or so he felt — that became a most lovely 
tribute to himself, just because it was wordless. Now and 
again she spread a transparent hand to the blaze; and he 
would watch how the leaping ruddy glow outlined the 
taper fingers and played on the rainbow tints of her rings, 
until the white hand would steal back into her lap to re- 
join its white fellow that clasped the opal locket with a 
vague touch. 

83 
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He caught himself wondering again what the opal locket 
held. Her caress was never long absent from it. He felt 
sure that it contained some relic of love, and the con- 
viction as it forced itself upon him was sovereignly un- 
pleasant. 

All at once he knew her eyes were upon him. The con- 
sciousness of his eager speculation drove the easy crimson 
up to his face. At that, her glance encompassing him, 
she had the mysterious smile, which gave to her small, 
tired countenance an air unf athomably secret, distant and 
wise — the air of a sphinx. 

The Comte's resonant voice preceded his obtrusive 
personality into the room. 

"Alas, your carriage is without, mon cherl Hein, that 
is a famous pair you have there! But I mistrust the off 
bay's legs. What has your coachman been doing with 
him? It is time you should take up the reins of govern- 
ment again. Canailles! In the stables, my dear friend, 
one must make up one's mind to have idiots or scamps. 
CanaiUesl say I." 

His great laugh beat about their ears like a flail. 

Ughtred grasped the arm of the chair to get purchase 
for rising; his mended limb required some management. 
He stood a second, supporting himself on the two thick 
sticks which had replaced the crutches. He owed thanks 
for a month's hospitality of the most genial and ungrudg- 
ing kind. Had he been of their own kin, he could not have 
been taken in more open-heartedly, nursed more assidu- 
ously, made more delicately and generously to feel at 
home, and no burden. This morning he had rehearsed a 
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score of comprehensive and pointed phrases which should 
fitly mark his grateful sense. But now he could find no 
word of them to his tongue; nothing but that hot blood to 
his forehead, and a stammered: "I 've been a dreadful 
nuisance!" as if he were the most foolish of schoolboys. 

"A nuisance ! " echoed Copite Annibal. " But we were, 
on the contrary, enchanted! Enchanted — were we not 
mon amie f Not* at your accident, aha! but to be able to 
profit of it. To have you here, in fine. Ask Aglae. And 
we are not going to lose you, palsambleu! You're coming 
to us at Overbecq, are you not? Sac-ct-papiery I must 
see you on a horse again. Monsieur Utr6. I have a nag 
or two, over there — bred here, with a pedigree ! Ah, you 
shall give me news of them! . . . There is one es- 
pecially, Blueberry, she might replace for you the defunct 
Bess." 

His explosive laugh burst forth again, the laugh of mere 
physical exuberance. A tilt of scorn lifted the young man's 
shaven lip. Replace Bess! His blushing embarrassment 
dropped from him. Almost involuntarily he glanced at 
his hostess. Still with the secret smile on her face, she had 
risen; but her eyes looked beyond them, fixed the drifting 
rain. 

"Yes, Sir Ughtred has promised to come to Overbecq," 
she said, quietly. "He is anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of our good friend, M. Vaucelin. I have written 
already to invite him to meet a brother Hellenist." 

Ughtred felt both surprised and a little startled. He 
had never heard even as much as the name of Vaucelin. 

"OA, ces savanUy ces savants / . . . " Comte Annibal 



was grumbling in his thunderous good-natured voice. 
"Lucky for a poor Philistine like me that our excellent 
Vaucelin knows a bottle of wine when he drinks one, and 
that our young student there has his taste for horseflesh 
like my humble self! Allans, for whatever reason, I am 
enchanted that it is only aw revmr." 

He seized Ughtred's extended hand and wrung it as 
if trying to crack it; and then, with a tact of his own, to 
cover a fresh attempt at thanks, he exclaimed: 

"Decidedly the legs of the off bay me ckipoient! I will 
say a word myself to that gentleman of yours on the box. 
It strikes me there have been damp litters in your stalls, 
my young friend. You authorize me to ask a question 
of your ... of that . . . cocker [akal je parte 
h Vinfinitij)." 

Without waiting for the required authorization, he was 
gone. The door clapped to. Suddenly Ughtred felt as 
if he had a precious moment that might never come to 
him again. They were standing close to each other. 

"I have no words," he said, in a low voice. 

Her eyelids contracted. The smile that had been so 
far away and full of such hidden meaning came all at once 
back to him; sweetly personal, warmly his own. "Need 
there ever be words between us?" it seemed to say. Or 
so he had the temerity to interpret it, 

"It is, sans adieux," she said aloud. 

For a mere instant her hand touched his — a frail hand, 
with no weight in it, a flower touch. 

As he grasped his stick and began to limp forth, he felt 
strangely as if that touch bad not united but separated thi 



felt J 
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If he had dared close his clasp upon her, it seemed to 
him that all their sympathy might have died in it, as the 
glory of a butterfly seized. No, their meeting-ground was 
of the spirit, as he had written to John Gordon, in an 
unfinished letter. He held his head high, as he passed out 
into the hall. He was glad of this little proof of his own 
sincerity. 

In the hall. Mademoiselle Solange sprang upon him, 
with something of her uncle's physical impetuosity. 

"You are going!" She had no fear, no repugnance for 
personal contact. Her strong young hand swooped upon 
his arm and clutched it. 

"So it seems. Miss Solange.*' 

She hesitated a second, still gripping him. In the gloom 
of the hall, this rainy day, her face looked unusually pale; 
but nothing could rob it of its intense vitality. Her eyes 
shone; between her eagerly parted lips her white teeth 
showed. She flung a suspicious look about her; then, 
bending so close to him that her breath fanned his 
cheek: 

" I have something for you,** she said. He made a move- 
ment of withdrawal, for which he immediately blushed, 
being in grain of a courteous nature. But she was all to 
her own purpose. Releasing him, she plunged violently 
into the pocket of her blue serge schoolgirl gown, and 
produced an envelope, gummed, uninscribed, and con* 
siderably the worse for its sojourn in the said pocket* 

"Take it. It's for you." 

She thrust it upon him with such suddenness as almost 
to upset his hazardous balance, and dashed away from him» 
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into the porch, from where Comte Annibal's trombone 
tones were now booming. Swift as were her movements, 
however, he had time to catch a glimpse of her face, un- 
expectedly, and alarmingly contracted, as if struggling 
with tears. 

Extraordinary and disconcerting sex! She detested 
him, and yet was one with Potts in her desire for a parting 
scene! He thought of the rare exception, of the woman 
whom he had left folded in her mantle of reserve, smiling 
an unacknowledged farewell by the hearth in the room 
within. ... He had twice or thrice to himself, and 
to his confidant, at a distance, compared her to the moon; 
behind the heaviest wrack she moves with imimpaired 
serenity — let the clouds but part, and undisturbed the 
gentle radiance flows. 

"By George, if I came home from a month*s absence 
and found a gee of mine with such a leg, I tell you, my 
friend, it is of my coachman I would ask the reason." 

"What*s wrong with the 'oss's legs?" 

As Ughtred emerged in his forced careful manner upon 
the granite of the porch, this was the retort he heard his 
coachman making, apparently to the space between the 
horse's ears. The man touched his hat sulkily enough, 
without turning his head. 

Ughtred felt in his sensitive fibre how Uttle his mherited 
servants thought of their new master. He knew very well 
that under the martial rule of old Sir Edward the bay 
would have stood on very diflFerent legs, and the coach- 
man have worn a subservient and amiable countenance. 
But he disliked this public notice of the incident. He 
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preferred to turn a deaf ear and a look of unconsciousness 
to the Comte's stentorian whisper: 

Undo yourself of that fellow, a famous sacripanif^* 

Good-bye," said Ughtred, inertly. 
He balanced himself on one foot, transferred his two 
sticks to one hand, freeing the other. He hated this pro- 
longed leave-taking. Then, all at once, he found the 
Comtesse at his elbow. Their eyes met. He saw that 
hers seemed to have lost the glint of gold he had noticed 
one evening in the simset. They looked gray, unlighted, 
the reflection of the gray unlighted day. When he 
glanced back from the window of the brougham, it was 
merely Solange that he saw. Solange, standing unmindful 
of rain, bareheaded, her hands behind her back. As the 
carriage wheeled down the avenue, he had the curiosity 
to draw from his pocket the mysterious envelope, and 
examine its contents. In a sheet of folded note-paper lay 
a little bunch of bristling horsehair tied with a bow of 
black ribbon. On the paper was written in a firm round 
hand: 

^^ Souvenir of Bess.** 

A sensation of disgust, incommensurate with the childish 
fancy, swept over him. He flung letter, envelope, and 
the small tragic relic angrily out of the window. He never 
wanted to think of Bess but as he had known her — the 
very incarnation of shapely life. Now he had a vision of 
her death struggle in the ditch, her satin hide all marred, 
dull-eyed, agonized; and, after that shot, of the lovely 
head blood-stained. 
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That man should suffer and rise triumphant over pain 
was part of his grand, mysterious destiny, as no one so 
imbued with the Greek theory of life could doubt. With 
all the arrogance of one who had never known a moment's 
real agony of mind and body, the young philosopher found 
nothing revolting, nay, even something grateful tc his 
human dignity in the thought. But that animals should 
suffer, blind and uncomprehending — it was hideous. He 
could reconcile it to no theory of universal justice. 

The swift pace of his horses was bringing him now to 
the bend of the road which skirted the shore. Through 
the driving mists he had glimpses of the sea, moving with 
long, slow, imctuous swell against the leaden sky. The 
never silent voices complained on the rough beach. Sad- 
ness settled upon him; and, after the curious fashion, 
which would almost lead one to believe in the suggestions 
of impish tormentors, every thought that could further 
intensify his mood began to stir in his mind. • . . 
Why had she pronoimced that trivial fib to her husband? 
Why had she thought it necessary to make some kind of 
excuse for her invitation to him? Was it possible — repul- 
sive idea ! — that she thought the Comte might be jealous? 

Instantly the picture that had haimted him that night 
of yellow sunset — the face of an "Annibal" Malatesta 
glowering murder out of shadows — rose before his mind. 
As he drove the incongruous image from him, another 
question, equally distasteful, leaped up: What was 
enshrined in her locket? Then something bit at his heart, 
with such sharp fang that he flimg himself restlessly to the 
other side of the carriage, as if the pang had been physical. 
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It was an unconscious dread of realizing his own weak- 
ness that drove him to turn all the energy of his mind to 
another subject. And yet it was still a subject of self- 
torment. Had he lost his capacity for work, his joy in 
work? Was this inheritance of his to prove a curse? 
. . . John Gordon had said it was a pity . 

This mood of dissatisfaction, not to say gloom, pro- 
longed itself drearily on the young man's return to the 
solitude of Honor Marwell. For the first time he knew 
solitude as an enemy. 

He had felt what it was to be unutterably lonely in a 
room full of jolly fellows, but hitherto his own company 
and that of his books had more than sufBced. He now 
strangely missed the peopled atmosphere of Crossforth 
House; he told himself as an explanation that the exuber- 
ant vitality of Comte Annibal had been a stimulus to his 
own system, lowered by the accident and the enforced 
invalidism. He told hunself that the sharp antagonism 
aroused in him by Solange de Flodore had not been with- 
out its interest — nay, even its amusement. What he 
did not tell himself was that with every sense he ached for 
the veiled murmur of Comtesse Aglae's voice, as sweet an 
undertone of sound as the first dawn note of the thrush; 
ached for the elusive beauty of her countenance, for the 
vision of her indefinite-hued garments, for the restf ulness 
of that serene, mysterious personality, at once the 
most unobtrusive and the most absorbing in his life's 
experience. 

The first day of return was one of dreary irritation to 
his nerves. 
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He had extended his visit almost beyond the possible 
limit. He could limp about quite well on two sticks. In 
another fortnight (O'Grady had assured him) he would 
be dancing a jig. He ought to have foimd in this period, 
between the prostration of convalescence and the return 
of physical activity, a golden opportunity for his work. 

But he looked forward to it with a discontent amoimt- 
ing to peevishness. There was a case of books, that he 
had ordered some weeks ago (with a rich sense of the 
power of money), awaiting his attention in the library. 
He had a bored recoil of the mind from the mere effort of 
examining them. He felt sure beforehand that they were 
not what he required; that they would yield him nothing 
for his outlay. 

This was no mood for ^schylus. If he could have got 
on a horse, and galloped the obscure unrest out of brain 
and blood, it would have been a possible remedy. He 
thought with keen physical longing of the rapid course 
through the air, of the clean wind singing in his ears, of 
the leaping life, one with him, between his gripping knees. 
But even if his damaged limb had allowed the relief, there 
was no horse in his stables, now, that he would care to 
bestride since Bess was dead. He would not even hobble 
round the yard; he had a sickness of regret at the mere 
thought of the empty box which had held so much spirit, 
beauty, and gentleness. 

If that ^rl on her yellow nag had not jeered at him, 
across that treacherous ditch. . . . And she had fired 
the shot herself! 

An hour before, he had thought he even missed Solange ! 
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That was a freak of his loneliness, for she could never be 
anything but intolerable to him. The mere memory of 
her was forever charged with a picture: the dishevelled 
Amazon in her short skirt, her high-booted feet well 
planted, the gun to her shoulder, and that face of hers, 
with its air of eagerness and cruelty intensified, arched lip 
parted, hawk's eyes fixed, intent on the death of his Bess. 
He could scarce bring himself to realize she had done it in 
mercy. 

Sunk in an armchair, an unsmoked cigarette dropping 
from his listless hand, the twilight hour began to close in 
around him. 

Benyon slipped in with the reading-lamp, drew the 
curtains to, and slipped away. The discreet circle of light 
fell upon some outspread sheets of manuscript, and a 
great heart-sickness, a great failing of his spirits came upon 
him. Heart-sickness at the thought of the work that had 
been his life; failing of the spirit at the sudden realization 
of the feebleness of it, its many and glaring faults, its utter 
inadequacy. 

What ailed him? He could not answer himself because 
he would not allow the voice of truth to answer. 

Upon this disintegrating perturbation there crept a lull- 
ing thought that was as sleep falling upon fever. Yonder 
in Brabant, in that sombre-dreaming castle of the plain, 
he would find himself again and his art. He had promised 
to read his first sketch to her. He would see in her eyes 
if it were good. 

As this soothing reflection came, it brought a still more 
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comforting assurance: he knew that in her eyes he would 
find that it was good. And, all at once, the empty hour 
became alive with inspiration. He would not have too 
much of this fortnight to prepare. He remembered now 
a line that he must alter. He remembered a line that 
pleased him; that had, even to his own sensitive, critical 
ear, the very ring as well as meaning of the original. 
. . . He would tell them to her, first in the Greek, and 
then in his own words. 

He hoisted himself out of his chair and moved to the 
table; and there an imfinished letter to Professor Gordon 
met him with an unexpected shock that was almost as 
unpleasant as a slap in the face. That unfinished letter 
— how had it got amid his -^schylus papers? 

He turned over the closely written sheets with an im- 
patient finger. He had been justifying himself against 
the dear old fellow's extraordinary conclusions — what 
was this twaddle about Potts? No, he could not send 
such a lucubration to the great busy man. Let him judge 
as he pleased; events would prove. And here was the 
proposal of a visit to Oxford — that settled it. It was the 
last of his desires to go to Oxford — just now. How could 
he, with empty hands and arid brain? No; he must first 
recover his inspiration; must first have accomplished some- 
thing, were it only that necessary garnering of information, 
that laborious and delightful journey. ... On his 
return from Greece — then, indeed, he would lose no time 
in hastening to his friend. 

As he tore his letter slowly across and across, he strove 
to conceal from himself » with all these excellent reasons, 
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the invincible repugnance he felt to meet John Gordon's 
eye — just now! 

But his answer to that letter of genial scorn and stimu- 
lating rebuke had been overlong delayed; he would make 
it this moment's business to repair the neglect. 

He sat down and wrote an imusually short document 
for such a recipient. He began with thanks for the advice 
received — a somewhat exaggeratedly humble admission 
of his own back-sUding, followed by his promise to put 
the said advice into practice at the first possible moment. 
"I hope to start in a fortnight or so," he went on, "taking 
the overland route and halting at divers centres where 
there are fruits to be gathered. I propose to stop a little 
while in Brabant with my new friends, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Braye. They have promised to invite, to meet 
me, a very learned Hellenist — so it will not be wasted 
time. I have stipulated that my mornings must be re- 
spected." 

How plausible it read! He was almost convinced him- 
self as he sealed the letter. 

It was not till the day before his departure that he re- 
ceived John Gordon's reply. It consisted of a single 
phrase written across the sheet in Greek. 

Translated, it read thus: "Let Hippolytus beware of 
Phaedra!" Ughtred grew scarlet as he read, and, crushing 
the paper in his hand, flung it violently into the waste- 
paper basket. 



BOOK n 
CHAPTER I 

THE ENIGMA OF A LOCKET 

"My good friend, I have been trying to feel angry with 
you. Because you misunderstand, I have been trying to 
tell myself that it is useless to try and enlighten you. 
But through every thought with which my mind turns 
to you — and it does so many times a day — I realize 
that the best part of myself is my filial friendship for 
you, that the best hope for myself lies in this: you have 
a kindly, fatherly interest in me; you regard me worth 
your interest. 

"So that gibe of yours (anent Phsedra) is forgiven (it 
is for you to forgive my boldness) ; and I have resolved that 
I can no better show to you how far you are from the truth, 
how far my letters must have misled you, than by inditing 
to you the last true and faithful confession of my days at 
O verbecq. Free are you to decline to read it. Something 
stronger than common-sense drives me again to you. If 
even the measure-loving Aristotle waxes passionate over 
this best gift of life - — the only perfect form of human 
intercourse — may I not find reason as well as * piety ' in 
the tide of gratitude which is ever flowing toward you in 
my heart? 

96 
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"Only that I have made a bargain with myself not to 
enter your rich presence empty-handed, I think, fascinat- 
ing as this place is, I would take the first train and hie me 
back to England to you. 

"Yes, Overbecq is fascinating. There may be two or 
three such specimens in our own isles, in Scotland es- 
pecially, but I have never been privileged to enter into 
their intimacy. And to an extraordinarily preserved 
antiquity is added the interest of the foreign customs and 
alien history. One discovers, one does not recognize. 

"The great stone walls rise out of a moat, filled with 
sluggish waters, for the most part covered with vivid 
green slime where they are not reed-grown or spread with 
the disks of water-lily foliage. The castle stands in a 
plain, intersected by rare avenues of poplars. The whole 
place seems asleep. 

"I said the waters were sluggish — the wrong word; 
save for some little hidden feeding springs that hardly as 
much as stir their surface, they are asleep. So is Over- 
becq. It has dozed through the last two or three centuries 
undisturbed save for that passing trickle of human life 
within which it seems duly and properly to disdain. 

"I wish you could see my room! Stone walls, my dear 
friend; a tapestry-hung bed ! Apart from this last luxuri- 
ous item, a cell for a monk. Through my deep window- 
seat I have a peep of a distant hayfield flanked by one of the 
four poplar avenues. I should have to clamber into the 
stone recess to look down on anything nearer. 

"They are cutting the hay; and the scent of it — very 
English, somehow, in its association — comes in, mingled 
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with the indescribable exhalation from the green moat, 
which is part of the atmosphere of the place. 

"My host met me at the station with ^PeU ElV and 
'Ginghe^* ready to devour space in the harness of his 
feather-weight American cart. From the high-perched 
seat he shouted for joy to see me walk so alertly. Every 
blouse at the little green-and-white station turned to grin. 

"Phsedra — dear Master, I can afford to laugh at this 
most inappropriate comparison — awaited us in the haJl. 
The weather was blazing hot. It was like walking into 
some dream of coolness, leaving all the hurry and vulgar 
noise of the century behind, to find one's self in that lofty 
and shadowed place where (as she once told me) it is only 
the Comte's great voice that wakes the echoes. 

"She was clad in white. And so was Solange. It is 
good for my vanity, and it may relieve your apprehen- 
sions to add that the ch&telaine of Overbecq seemed but 
moderately glad to see me; that it was only the eyes of the 
Backfisch that had a genuine flash of pleasure at my en- 
trance. God knows why ! She is boring herself at Over- 
becq, I daresay. By the way, for some inexplicable 
reason, the Comte entertained me all through our sun- 
tormented, dusty drive with facts about his niece. 

"She has just had her eighteen years, he says. *Aha, 
we must begin to treat her with respect, petit serpent d 
sonnettes that she is! You'll find her changed. You'll 
find her changed — that is the way with these fillies. All 
legs one minute; and the next, Ventre-Saint-Gris — fit 
for the stables of a king!' 

"Here Pell Ell gave some, trouble at a bridge. The 
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country is intersected with small canab. We had a posi- 
tively dangerous moment. I admired the mastery of the 
great hands, their iron patience; I could not have felt 
nervous, even if that way inclined. But I really find a 
touch of peril stimulating. A contrast to those years of 
enforced renunciation when the nearest athletic thrill I 
could provide for myself was the scaling of a Cumbrian 
crag, or the fight of boat and limb against a stormy sea. 
When Pell Ell's foam had evaporated, my Jehu returned 
to his harping on the uninteresting string. 

" * She's got her hair up,' he announced. *Eh, I don't 
say it's not becoming. She has her little air of conquest 
already. But, faith, I regret the fine, thick plait in the 
back. I am made like that, see you; 'tis as children I love 
them.* 

"'I glanced up at him. The glowering cloud of his 
thwarted paternity had fallen, in visible blackness, on 
his hearty sun-burnt face. Quite unnecessarily, his lash 
fell on Gingere's flank. It was the moment for that fiery 
beast to justify its name; and in the half-minute's struggle 
my excellent friend recovered his temper. 

''I wonder why the Comtesse received me with so much 
indifference? Have I offended her? Was her condescen- 
sion to me in England merdy charity to a sufferer? 

^HieComte is quite ri^t:Solange has changed. I do 
not say she has gained; certainly not in my eyes. The 
bmnptioiis scfaodgiil is meidy refiaced by a rather ar- 
rogant young lady. She holds hersdf as if the world 
bdonged to her. Her chin is lilted a penxptibie iaeh 
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higher since the jSne» thick plait has merged into the coro- 
net. Is this ungrateful after my diagnosis of a greeting 
flash of pleasure in those bold eyes? 

''My dear John Gordon, I had not finished my first 
cup of tea — hfive o*clocky served in the galerie des chevor 
Iters f and of that remarkable saUe more anon — before the 
old insolent provocation was back both in smile and in 
glance. It was she who presided at the wonderful meal — 
we had strawberry-tart, think of it, and Baba au RhumI 
And tea of exquisite flavour (at fifteen francs a pound, as 
I accidentally learned). 

''Madame de Braye had migraine , her niece informed 
me with an air that denounced the fiction. Decidedly, 
John Gordon, my friend, I have bored that fair lady. 

"I take up my interrupted letter. It is midnight, and I 
write from my cell because sleep seems somehow a thing 
impossible. To outward semblance the evening I have 
just spent was no doubt unimportant, not to say banal. 
Yet it seems charged with significance to me. It is a 
fatal thing to take life too seriously. How often have I 
not been made to feel that! At Rugby, at Oxford. To 
be a good comrade one must be able to take the passing 
moment, if not as a jest, at least as a recreation. It is 
perhaps because I cannot do this, because the empty laugh 
jars on me and the irresponsible chatter becomes more 
than a waste of time, a consuming dreariness to the spirit, 
that I have never made any friend of my own age. Save 
you, indeed, I have no friend in the whole world. Was 
there ever any one so lonely? 
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**I wish now I had not come to Overbecq. And yet the 
evening gave me some good things to remember. 

''After dinner we repaired again to la salle des chevaliers. 
I said I would describe it to you. Figure to yourself, then, 
some Gothic chapel of our own land, its rich, dark, carved 
wood and its heights of stone walls fan- traced; only place 
four or five suits of armour standing on corbeb, instead of 
saints in niches. On each side of the gaping stone hearth 
hang tattered fanions dating from the days of Spanish 
and French domination, the faded hues still eloquent. 
Licongruously in a little oasis on the stone flags of this 
vast apartment assemble an Eastern carpet, a Steinway 
piano, and two or three pieces of furniture modem enough 
to be comfortable. Illumine this modern camp with 
shaded candles and a lamp or two — impossible without 
electric light or a positive orgy of torches to attempt to 
relieve the shade of night in the surrounding space — and 
you have as good a picture as I can give you of tho locus 
where I spent my evening. 

"The Comte, who, without any insinuation bo it said, 
had enjoyed his Burgundy, had flung himself into a iipa- 
dous leathern armchair and had passed from extreme 
loquacity to somnolence very rapidly, leaving us, a little 
group of three, all rather taciturn, to our own devices. 

"Our hostess's migraine had permitted her to dine, h8 
you understand, but it still kept her somewhat out of 
communion with the rest of the world, though I must add 
that I never saw her looking better. 

"We had come to this; it was still too early to dream of 
retirement. The coffee interlude was over. Conversa- 
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tion lagged despairingly, and Solange yawned in our faces. 
Then quickly the Comtesse Aglae rose and moved toward 
the piano. I sprang to open it for her. For the first time 
since my arrival she smiled at me. 

"*Sit there/ she said — indicating a low chair on the 
other side of the instrimient — *and I will play to you.' 

"*I did not know you played!' I exclaimed. 

"A slight accentuation of her smile» a fugitive look be- 
tween drooping lids, seemed to say, mockingly enough: 
* How much do you know of me? ' I sat down. She took 
her seat, almost hiding me from the other two. Her 
fingers ran softly over the keys. 

"* That's right . . . that's right!' exclaimed her 
husband in a sleepy shout. *A little music. . . . Per- 
fect! A little music!' He settled himself a shade deeper 
and closed his eyes, doubtless the better to listen. 

" * My husband likes a soft music,' she explained. Then 
she began. 

"My dear John Gordon, the woman is an artist. Sin- 
gular that she should possess such a gift and let the world 
know so little of it! To think that I was her guest a 
month! 

"She played a kind of lament, soft enough not to disturb 
Count Annibal's slumbers, but of piercing sadness; a wail, 
ever repeated, ever rising and falling to a throbbing harp- 
like accompaniment. 

"*An unpublished piece of GlUck:' she said; *the song 
of the women of Babylon.' 

*It is very beautiful,' I said. 

She was looking at me dreamily, one finger soundlessly 
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pressing a note. We two seemed shut away from the 
other two. The pulsing waves of that melancholy air 
seemed still to flow round us, dividing us from all the 
world. The music had been for me; I alone understood it. 

'''Matante! . . . ' 

"Solange's voice broke in from outside upon this island 
of peace, loudly, aggressively. It is all very well for the 
girl to look upon herself as a young lady *out'; to wear her 
hair in a challenging coronet, and to swish a train of satin 
after her as she goes. Her manners are mcorrigibly of the 
schoolroom. With one of her sudden movements she her- 
self followed her cry, and thrust herself close to us. Lean- 
ing her elbows on the piano and proppmg her chin on her 
hands, she bent toward us her insolent young face with 
its air of almost panting attack; her eyes were quite fierce, 
nostrils quivering. 

***Ma tantel . . . ' she repeated; *play us what 
you used to play for Cousin Antoine when he used to sit 
in .that chair. . . . You know. Cousin Antoine's 
favourite piece that he always asked for.* 

"*-4A, oui . • . ca pauvre Antoiner grunted the 
Comte from some unf athomed depth of somnolence. He 
opened a bloodshot, drowsy eye and recrossed his great 
legs. 

"The Comtesse struck once or twice the note she had 
been pressing; dreamily she broke into an arpeggio chord, 
drew her hands a moment from the piano, and sat looking 
down into her lap, as if collecting her thoughts. There 
was not a flicker of emotion upon the delicate profile so 
near to me. Then 9he took up the chord she had just 
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played, ran it through subtle transitions of harmonies into 
a new key, and music flooded once again on the echoing 
vastness of the gdUrie des chevaliers. 

"It was the music of Chopin that *Antoine' had 
loved. 

"I am not a scientific musician, but I know enough to 
recognize the well-known prelude. 

"Dear Master, what can there be about that execrable 
girl that she should thus ever take pleasure in troubling? 
It had been a rare moment of peace; a moment that 
spread as stilly as a mountain lake, reflecting beautiful, 
shadowy, distant things. Into this stillness she must 
wantonly fling her stone. 

"You may remember that I told you in some bygone 
letter that from the moment I first heard of the dashing 
Antoine I hated him ■ — then certainly for no better reason 
than that which inspired Voltaire's sentiments toward 
Habbakuk. Antoine, too, Siait capable de tout. Of what 
had he been capable, of what thoughts, what feelings, 
what desires, what deeds, as he sat hemmed in by Comtesse 
Aglae's poetic presence and listened to Chopin's love- 
music ? . . . Yes, my dear friend, for me the archaic 
lament of the women of Babylon, for him the cry of the 
passionate lover! Now why, in the name of all the folly 
that ever sprang from a man's heart, should I have fiercely 
resented every note of that music, as illimitably sad as 
human destiny and as yearning as an exile's thoughts; as 
wayward, as insatiable, as elusive, tantalizing, entrancing, 
as unsatisfying, yet as soul-possessing as ever human love 
could be' 
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"What undreamed mud lies at the bottom of my soul, 
that this stone of Solange's should have stirred it to colour 
every wave of thought rising and ebbing on the tide of 
Antoine's chosen melody? 

"I had a sudden vision of a young man's face» dark as a 
Spaniard's, ardent, with bold eyes — the eyes that dare, 
that conquer; with bold laughing Kps. * Toujours le mot 
pour fire' upon them, according to the Comte's descrip- 
tion. Toujours le mot pour nre, for the world. . . . 
But for her? What audacities of tenderness, what irre- 
sistible kisses perhaps — he, the alleged mere sportsman 
who so loved that prelude? I felt a complete conviction 
that were I daringly to open the opal-studded heart-shaped 
locket hanging this moment quite close to my fingers, I 
should find the face of my vision within. 

"John Gordon, you know what pallid, set-featured 
countenance it is that my mirror throws back at me! I 
must have some racial antipathy; more than this, some 
fundamental enmity of spirit to the type of the dead An- 
toine. Or else, indeed, those strains have madness com- 
municable in them! 

"Mademoiselle Solange had not moved from her post. 
I felt, as I lifted my eyes at the conclusion of the piece and 
met hers suddenly, that her devouring glance had never 
ceased scanning my face. 

"*You like that?' she mocked, almost before the last 
chord had fallen. *You like that — just as Cousin An- 
toine did!' 

"*No, Mademoiselle,' I answered. 

"It is very singular, dear John Gordon, I did not feel as 
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if it was the Ughtred I knew that was speaking, but some 
hidden self — some angry, unreasonable being. 

"*Is it possible?' jeered the young lady. *Ma tardea 
do you hear? Sir Ughtred does not like your music' 

"The musician merely turned her head slightly and 
looked at me. I think the comers of the mouth were 
tilting into the sphinxlike smile. 

"*-B< "pourquoiy done?* she said, lazily, the mgenuous- 
ness of her tones in a marked contrast with the depth of 
wisdom in her smile. 

"'Because, Madame,' I exclaimed brutally — that new 
barbaric self of mine was beyond all my control — *it is 
mawkishly sentunental.' 

" Upon that our eyes met as in conflict. And all at once 
— how shall I describe it to you? — it was as if that 
veiled glance of hers was reft open; as if, for a moment, 
secret deeps were laid bare — deep under deep, dark as all 
profundity must be, and yet infinitely alluring. 

"For the space of that moment my soul hovered and 
longed to plunge. In truth, you will believe I am mad; I 
almost think I am mad myself. Is that little island by the 
piano, holding just two within its soft circle of radiance; 
that island, seeming for ever to throb with sound, even in 
the silence — is it possessed by the restless passion of the 
spirit that once exulted in the privilege vouchsafed to me 
to-night? It is a weU-known legend that the suicide 
soldier haunts the sentry-box that saw his death and drives 
the succeeding comrade to the same lonely deed. I will 
dare that comer no more. 

"That was our evening. Did I not tell you, to out- 
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ward semblance, it was one of the most complete conven- 
tionality. There was a little yawning, a little music — a 
little yawning again (a good deal, since Annibal executed 
it). There was an interchange of amiable 'Gfood nights* 
— and we parted. 

^*Solange flung me a last glance — one of triumphant 
anger. Explain me. Master, that child's nature if you 
can. 

**How my thoughts run out on paper to you ! To you? 
— Folly! I write what you will never read — for never 
could I speed this nonsense to you — and yet — — No, 
I will not tear it up to-night." 



CHAPTER n 

TRIAL OP A GIFT HORSE 

In nothing does life abroad vary more from that of oup 
lazy isles than in its early hours. Sir Ughtred's first 
night at Overbecq was one of restlessness, and daybreak 
found him hopelessly wide awake. He lay languidly 
enough at first, watching the shafts of light steal along 
the stone walls of his room; listening vaguely to the in- 
terwoven music of singing birds, punctuated by the sharp 
chirp of sparrows, and now and again gravely marked 
by the voice of rooks — like to dark tones on a merry 
canvas. 

The great walls of the castle were too thick to admit 
of any inner household sounds penetrating to him; but 
the stir of humanity without soon added itself to the 
nature chorus. There was the pulsing jet of pumped 
water, the clash of buckets from the stable quarters; 
interchange of calls between the apparently large personnel 
of the horse establishment; and presently, to the guest's 
astonishment, the unmistakable trumpet blast of his 
host's shout ringing out in a repeated order, of which he 
could only catch the words, ^'Faites seller I ^* 

So Comte Annibal was about to ride forth in the 
morning freshness? The thought stimulated Ughtred 
to a similar resolve. Why not try the paces of that 
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much-belauded filly of Comte de Braye's own breeding, 
which was to replace his pretty Bess? 

As he sprang out of bed, some church bell, solemn 
as a call from the past, rang out the five strokes of the 
hour; and immediately afterward a lesser bell began 
to chime as for a service. Doubtless there was mass 
in that chapel where the light looked in through the 
wonderful stained-glass that the Comtesse Agla6 had 
once described. . . . "Such browns, such blues!" 

The young man hurried over his dressmg. The air that 
came in through the wide-open casement was charged 
with a little mist, tart of the unripened hour. The 
sluggish breath of the moat was in it, as ever; but there 
was sweetness from the hayfield, and over all a homely, 
pleasant, yet distinctly foreign tang — odours of wood- 
smoke and of fresh roasting coffee. 

Through the high shaft of his window he had gUmpses 
of a dew-besprinkled, pearly, vapour-hung world; the 
poplar trees glistened silverlike; and between parting 
white clouds there were lakes of exquisite pale blue. He 
heard the clink of hoofs as, with daintily picked tread, 
some prince of the stalls was led forth; and his pulses 
stirred to a purely physical sense of pleasure, grateful 
to one who had spent a night wrestling with troublous 
problems of the spirit. He ran down the stone stairs 
with almost boyish keenness and out into the open. 

The massive hall door had been set wide, and two sturdy 
Flemish wenches, with blue dusters tied over their sandy 
heads, turned to stare open-mouthed at the English 
gentleman as he hurried along. He halted a second on 
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the threshold, under the ogee arch of the door, to ask 
the way to the stables, and one of the damsels obligingly 
accompanied him as far as the little bridge that spanned 
the moat: for the pompous modern buildings erected by 
the horse-loving present owner of Overbecq stood nec- 
essarily without its mediaeval precincts. 

"-4 la bonne heure!^^ cried the Comte. 

He was standing in the middle of the stable-yard, legs 
wide apart, surveying the last touches to the equipment 
of his mount, a rakish-looking, powerful chestnut. His 
countenance was shining with a morning radiance. As 
he bore down upon his guest, with loud greeting, he 
brought back to Ughtred's mind that line in which Swin- 
burne sets a hero of old alive again in this prosaic world: 

" Antaeus, great of hand* an iron bulk. . . • " 

**A la bonne heurel** he repeated. "That is what I 
like — the cold tub, the morning ride! It is that that 
makes you the man! Hein, what a morning for a gallop! 
Joseph ! — Marcelin ! Saddle me, quick. Blueberry. That's 
the filly, you know," turning back to his guest; "you 
shall give me news of her!" He caught the reins from 
the groom, who was still busy with the chestnut. "Hear- 
est thou, Marcelin? and quick is the word!" 

And even as he spoke, with an almost incredible activ- 
ity for one so heavily built, he swimg himself into the 
saddle. The strength of great muscles replaced the 
spring of younger manhood. The horse plunged, then 
reared, but the Comte sat smiling while one foot still 
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sought the stirrup — only the grip of the mighty fist 
testifying to a struggle. 

"How do you like this beast here?" he cried, in his 
unhesitating foreign idiom. "Irish, this one — Brian 
Boru!" 

The stone building that enclosed the square on three 
sides gave back his cheerful resonance. Ughtred laughed 
back from a sheer, unreasoned exhUaration of spirit. 
But the next moment his pure joy of the morning was 
dashed. Solange, in a short holland riding-skirt and a 
loose coat, came leaping into the yard, calling out, in 
tones that rivalled her uncle's, as far as youthful clarity 
and a musical woman's pitch would allow: 

"So that is how I am treated! Ha! what treachery! 
Going out riding without me, tdlain oncle ? Ahy mais 
nonl — Joseph, saddle Miss — I may have Miss, I sup- 
pose? Don't pull your lip, I will have Miss! — Joseph, 
saddle Miss!" 

She stood a moment, imperious, yet smiling, enforced 
her order by a stamp of the foot, and then turned to look 
the Englishman full in the eyes, taunting. 

"I thought in your country that people slept till 
ten o'clock!" 

"But I am not in my coimtry," answered Ughtred 
coldly. 

Yet he had, grudgingly, to admit that she was good 
to look upon in this morning hour; a vision of youth and 
vitality. The breezy freshness of the day itself seemed 
to emanate from her. Sunshine lay in the unruly splen- 
dour of her hair. 
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^'Lbten to her!" laughed Comte Annibal. His eye 
rested proudly on his niece; and then, for one searching 
second, upon Ughtred. And this latter could have 
stamped his foot in his turn, to feel the scarlet rising of 
the blood that might lead to so far-fetched, so impossible 
a misconception. 

"I bet," cried Solange, suddenly, "that you have not 
even had a cup of coffee, sir. " 

Her English was quite imhesitating. But, like her 
uncle, she had odd foreign turns of the tongue, among 
which the substitution, natural enough, of the formal 
sir," for the polite "monsieur." 
Wait a minute," she cried; and, before the young 
man could answer, sprang across the yard with the un- 
trammelled action of a child. She halted at the closed 
door of what was evidently the dwelling-place of one 
of the stable attendants, and beat upon it with her jBsts. 

"ff^, mhe Nicole^ open at once!" 

"How?" said the Comte. He had begun to walk his 
restless chestnut slowly round the yard, and brought him 
close to his guest, to look down, warning. "Did you 
think of going out on the empty stomach?. That is a 
very bad thing, my young friend. It ruins the nerves. 
We want no more accidents. Ah, noriy pcdsambleur* 

The green door had engulfed Solange's alert figure. 
Presently she emerged, carrying between both bare 
hands what seemed a small pudding-bowl, filled with 
steaming coffee and milk. To free her hands she had 
stuck gloves and whip into her scarlet leather belt, and 
a fold of the buff riding-habit was kilted up in the same 
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maimer. She moved with a long step, careless of a gen- 
erous display of booted leg 

Ughtred was minded of some young huntress of Diana's 
train. Crown that bright head with ivy, fling a panther's 
skin about those free limbs, tie sandals upon those arching 
feet, then see her, eager-eyed, relentless, leap after 
the flying doe — a creature of the woods, unashamed, as 
cruel as Nature itself, as tireless, as joyful! 

His glance full upon her, he brooded upon his own 
thought. Quite close to him she halted and lifted up 
the bowl as if she would have held it to his lips; her mouth 
parted upon white teeth, with her air of exultant breath- 
lessness. 

The young man took a step back, and hastily accepted 
the offering. His hand and hers inevitably met. 

"That's it. C^est ga buvez-moi cela,*' cried Count 
Annibal, in that jovial idiom that insists upon a share 
of another's most personal action. And, indeed, as 
Ughtred, not knowing what else to do, gulped down the 
beverage with utmost speed, it was quite clear that his 
host it was who took most pleasure in the performance; 
he sat, beaifiing down on the young pair, from the height 
of his fidgeting horse. 

"Heinl the good little housewife that she will make!" 
he conunented. 

Ughtred felt strangely embarrassed, and angry with 
himself for being so. He quite recognized the girl's 
kindly thought and prompt ministration; he could not 
but admit to himself that the steaming bowlful was 
comforting. But, in some sensitive, unreasonable fibre 
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of his being, he resented her f amiharity, the closeness of 
her approach, the touch of her fingers against his. 

"I am extremely obliged," he was beginning in his 
prim manner, when she snatched the empty bowl from his 
hand and ran with it back to its owner. 

It was not imtil they were halfway down one of the 
long poplar alleys — he himself mounted upon a steed of 
sufficient capriciousness to arouse all his own mettle — 
that his ill-humour evaporated. 

"^ la bonne heurel " the Comte had said. It was indeed 
a good hour. Even the presence of Solange, triumphant 
upon the requisitioned Miss, constantly ahead of them, 
with nothing but laughter for her imcle's objurgations, 
could not destroy the sense of renewed exhilaration. 

Ughtred noticed that the girl scarcely used heel or 
whip in her relations with her horse, but that she would 
start it at the desired pace with short, low cries. 

"Valkyrie notes," he told himself again. 

Some twenty minutes' ride brought them up to a 
stretch of oak-wood where the Count had laid down a 
mile of tan ride. And here they indulged in a racing 
gallop. The Comte's weight was bound to tell in any 
extended eflFort, even on the most powerful horse, and 
soon Ughtred and Solange found themselves neck to 
neck. The yoimg man became possessed of an un- 
reasonable desire to win. The fresh breeze whistled in 
their ears; the drum of the flying hoofs rang a gay rhythm 
of haste. Two or three times Solange uttered her wild 
call. The desire to conquer, he suddenly knew, was the 
desire to conquer her. 
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Suddenly she shot by him, looking back over her 
shoulder with a laugh. He never knew whether he then 
imeonsciously spurred the filly, or whether her own hot 
blood resented being outdistanced; but it was then as if 
she put forth wings. Before the plains, their goal, were 
reached again, he had left Miss and her rider many lengths 
behind. 

He pulled up to let her draw level. She came up at a 
hurtling speed, sending the tan flying on every side. To 
his surprise there was no sign of annoyance, whether 
anger or sullenness, on her face. Her eyes shone on him 
approvingly. Her lips were smiling. 

"Ah, that was good," she said, "wasn't it?" She 
drew rein with a peremptoriness that made the irascible 
Miss plunge again. "She goes well. Blueberry!" 

It was the first time, he thought, that he had seen her 
smile without the twist of the lip that pointed to jeer, 
mockery or contempt, and he was surprised to find what 
a childlike expression came over her face. 

Unconsciously he smiled back at her. She did not 
mind being beaten. Hoyden she might be, but she had 
the masculine quality, could be a good comrade. 

"Better let them breathe a little, till uncle comes up," 
she proceeded confidentiaUy. Then pointing with her 
whip: "Do you see that house down there? That is 
Kleenebecq; our Cousin Stanislas lives there. He is a 
Braye-Flesselles. One day he will have Overbecq — if 
uncle has no children. He will come over on a visit one 
of these fine mornings. We hate him, " she added, suc- 
cinctly. "At least, we two, uncle and I. " 
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"Indeed?" said Ughtred. His eye had wandered, 
uninterestedly, to the distant blue roofs, just visible in 
a fold of the plain. But he looked back again now with a 
more particular glance. "We" only meant "my uncle 
and I. " 'The Countess Agla6, then, did not share in the 
dislike so plainly avowed. Perhaps she liked the future 
heir — a young man, too, it seemed; for Solange was 
proceeding: 

" They wanted me to marry him. I said : Mercil There 
was no use his waiting for that! So he married some 
one else last year. I do hope they'll have no marmotsr* 

"I beg your pardon?" he asked, starting from his 
abstraction. 

** Marmots — babies — what you call brats," she ex- 
plained, with a shade of impatience. Then she added, 
with laborious politeness of expression, "because that 
would annoy uncle very much. " 

On this, "uncle" himself arrived upon the scene at 
a steady canter. And as the sun was already waxing 
hot, it was agreed to take another round through the wood, 
at a more reasonable pace, and then to turn homeward. 

As they finally left the welcome shade of oak boughs 
for the powdery stretch of the road that divided them 
from the castle, Ughtred saw, with an inexplicable sinking 
of the heart, the great pile of buildings lying before him. 
The mist from the sleeping waters hung about the walls 
of Overbecq like a shimmering veil. It seemed to him 
a place spun round with dreams, lying under an unwhole- 
some spell; and he thought, with a kind of horror, of 
riding back into it from the fresh innocence and freedom 
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of the morning. Even the knowledge that his gentle 
hostess was probably awaiting their return to greet them 
with that smile of hidden meaning, and those unfath- 
omable eyes, added a poignancy to the kind of mental 
shudder that came over him. 

As they alighted in the cour d^honneuTy Comte Annibal, 
after ascertaining that Blueberry had given complete 
satisfaction as to paces and manners, thereupon with 
some formality declared her the property of his guest. 

Scarlet in the face, Ughtred attempted a disclaimer 
which fell silent before the Comte's determination. He 
saw that to insist by even one other word would be to 
offend; and he therefore endeavoured to infuse due 
enthusiasm into his thanks. But within him there 
was a repugnance as unfounded, it seemed, as the shiver 
of his heart a minute ago at the sight of Overbecq. Why 
should it be so sovereignly impleasant to him to receive 
a gift from Comtesse Agla6's husband? From one rich 
man to another rich man it could convey no possible hint 
of tactlessness. Yet, as the shadow of the great hall 
closed upon him after the sunshine, Ughtred felt bur- 
dened to depression. 



CHAPTER m 

M. VAUCEIIN AND THE NIKE OF SAMOTHBAKI 

''To REBUifE» dear John Gordon, my unfinished letter: 
I had more than a mind to destroy it, but alter all, I 
think it must go to you. 

''You have so long been the confidant of my lonely 
thou^t, that it seems ahnost a necessity to open my heart 
to you, were it only for the discrimination of the tangjes 
that have developed in my existence. 

" I cannot deny to myself, or to you, that I am troubled. 
It is a trouble that increases as the days go by. I have 
it borne in on me that I was meant to live my life apart; 
that I have done violence to my own nature by admitting 
the society of others to influence it. What is more, I 
may very wdl find myself here in an absurdly false 
position. I ought never to have come to Overbecq. 
I ought even to make a pretext for departure. But you 
shall judge for yourself. After all you see, I count 
upon your patience and friendship. 

"To-day the celebrated Monsieur Vaucelin arrived. 
An amiable, rotund gentleman, with clipped gray beard, 
twinkling eye, and a charming French manner in which 
courtesy and bonhomie are blended. He has a choice 
predsion of speech — and about as much Hellenic at- 
tainments, my dear Master, as Thomas, your black cat. 

118 
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He speaks of Homer as confidently as of Voltaire: ^Horrihe 

— ce gaUlard, guel gSnie!* he said to me. But he has a 
pretty taste in art and a patter of gods and goddesses 
and heroes upon his tongue. I heard him informing the 
Comtesse that I was like Antinous of the fair hair. A 
little later he expatiated to me upon Mademoiselle 
Solange, for whom he has an admiration as complete 
as my own antipathy. *Look at her, my young friend 

— look at her! Ah, are you lucky to be young, by the 
side of that youthfulness! No? But have you con- 
sidered her? Non — maisi* He gazed into my blank 
eyes with good-humoured impatience and tapped me on 
the chest. Cast your eyes upon that, now — one 
look will suffice — and then tell me. You know what it 
is? You recognize? What, you a Greek scholar! Mais 
cela saiUe aux yeux, monsieurl You know your Louvre, 
don't you? — Ma belle enfanti ' He raised his rather thin 
voice to apostrophize the yoimg lady. ^Remain as you 
are — don't budge! Now . . . now?' Again he 
tapped me and waved his hand like a showman. I must 
explain that we were strolling in the garden after dinner 
(the meal is early here) and it was still between the lights. 
Solange, always a restless personality,Tiad climbed upon 
the end of the broad stone parapet at the comer of the 
bridge, for the purpose of exasperating the great liver- 
coloured Danes (to which she nightly contributes titbits) 
to the extreme of tantalization. The lean beasts were 
leaping against the parapet with whines and barks while 
she held aloft the coveted morsel. To tell you the truth, 
I had turned my eyes away from the spectacle, all my 
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sympathies being with the Danes. But I had to look 
as bidden. 

"There was a hot storm-wind and it blew in gusts — 
the kind of wind that brings no refreshment, only a sense 
of agitation with it. As I glanced at the figure on the 
parapet the gust came. Mademoiselle Solange wore 
a pale green garment of extremely tenuous texture. You 
know the fashion of these days, *after the classic' She 
stood poised on the edge at the angle of the bridge, facing 
the sunset glow. Her head was thrown back as if to breathe 
in the hot air that seemed to rush at her straight from 
the gold. 

"*Look at her!' cried my Hellenic friend again. There 
was genuine excitement in his voice. 'Est-ce assez 
camp61 Look at those shoulders, my friend, those pro- 
portions — the line of throat and bust and hip . . . 
now, now, while the wind is blowing, the way those dra- 
peries cling! What — you do not recognize? Is it possible! 
But it is a chef (Tceuvre completed. It is the Nik6 — the 
Nik6 of Samothraki. The greatest of all Greek splen- 
dours! Ah!' he proceeded, stepping forward, as the girl 
took a flying leap down the green sward, flinging from 
her upon each side a too-importunate hound, ^Victory, 
Victory herself! See her come — made for triumph. 

Ah, mon Dieu * He dropped his high note, and 

with a sigh half comic, half earnest: 'And to think 
that I have seen my sixty years!* 

"He had a sidelong glance at me upon this ejaculation, 
that held a world of meaning. *My young friend,' it 
seemed to say, *you are not so cold as you pretend to be.* 
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It was quite true — I was not cold. The girl arouses 
in me a warmth of antagonism that would considerably 
astonish that amiable Frenchman, could he have guessed 
at it. Those superb proportions, the insolent youth, the 
challenging womanhood — I resent them to the marrow 
of my bones. Nik6 — the comparison had only been 
too apt; and while I recognized its truth, it was with 
anger. That divine presentment, the Nike of Samothraki, 
had always had its shrine in my heart, the more satis- 
fying beauty, perhaps for that very incompleteness that 
sets imagination at work to conceive a perfection almost 
beyond conception. But the chef d^ceuvre achevi of Mon- 
sieur Vaucelin, this passionate, material, defiant young 
mortal — how far it is from the majestic, passionless god- 
dess! And yet now, the human presentment will for- 
ever overlap the divine image. Never shall I see my 
little bronze Nik6 without translating her into this vivid 
flesh and blood, this pulsing energy of life; without setting 
upon the beautiful mutilated neck, that head rippling 
with its crown of copper riotous in the sunset, that face 
pallid and yet as fiercely instinct with strength as a white 
flame, with those lips parted upon a smile of triumph, 
those panting nostrils drinking in the air of battle. Nik6 
— it is a discovery — yes, she is Nik6. And what is 
she setting forth to overcome, with so much pride and 
certainty? John Gordon, what is the eternal field of 
strife for such as she? I repeat it: I resent this intru- 
sion! Every particle of spirit within me rises in re- 
bellion. I will have none of her or of what she repre- 
sents. 
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"I saw but little of Comtesse Agl&e yesterday. Only 
when we went in, after the usual cigarette stroll, she 
played for me again. Haydn, dear friend, and odd little 
twirling things of Scarlatti — a hateful tinkle to my ear! 
I sat, far away from the piano, in the outer circle. M. 
Vaucelin and our host talked uninterruptedly over the 
armour at the other end of the room, the Comte holding 
a candle to its details and perfections. Solange, who had 
been pacing with them — her uncle has a passion for 
that girl; all his thwarted paternal yearning seems to be 
concentrated upon her, and if he can have his great hand 
in her hair or on her shoulder, he is content — Solange, 
I say, left his side suddenly and came up to me. She 
took a chair, after her fashion, embarrassingly close to 
me. And, leaning still closer, said: 

"*Do you like this music better than last night's?' 

'*'No, mademoiselle,' I said stolidly, disregarding the 
tilt of her lip. 

"*You like Cousin Antony's better,* she pursued. I 
did not answer. She leaned still nearer. *Do you afflict 
yourself,' she remarked, with great distinctness; *you 
will have a music all for yourself — just like the others!' 

"My eyes opened upon her as I drew back. They must 
have conveyed some of the anger that filled my soul, 
for an answering anger swept over her face — something 
that was at once a dark shadow and yet a pallor. 

"*Have you been invited to the Tourelle room?' she 
went on. 

" * No, mademoiselle.' 

"What could I do but reply. To have shown the 
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passion that she had set aflame in me would have been 
ludicrous self-betrayal. She nodded at me, once or 
twice. 

"* Tranquillize yourself,' she said, and there was scorn 
in the twist of her mouth. * You will be asked. Do not 
forget to look into the locket when you are there.' 

"I moved my chair, with quite involuntary action, 
still farther away from her. Her lips were laughing, but 
her eyes were fierce. And the Scarlatti minuet went on 
like the tinkle of a shallow stream over stones, forever 
repeated, empty of meaning, maddening. 

"As the Comte's great voice and his friend's muffled 
pipe approached the piano, the Comtesse dropped her 
hands from the keys. 

"*Brava, brava!' said M. Vaucelin, clapping his soft 
palms enthusiastically. * How exquisite that is! ' 

"She smiled at him, and he bowed to her two or three 
times, with a chuckle in his throat. He is very formal 
with her. I do not think he likes her. What, indeed, 
could she have in common, delicate mystery that she is, 
with that most banal of beings? * Does not that bring 
you back to Greece, my young friend?' he pursued, turn- 
ing to me. * The song of the shepherd on the mountain, 
or the simple pipes of Pan in the thicket? ' 

Across him, her eyes met mine. She was smiling. 
* Is it to-morrow that our cousin of Kleenebecq comes ?' 
interpolated Mademoiselle Solange, as if the pleasant 
thought had just struck her. Once again it was as if 
she had flung a stone into quiet water. She had already 
informed me of her uncle's aversion for his probable 
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heir. It might have accounted perhaps for the thunder- 
cloud that instantly descended upon him, but it could 
not have accounted for the look he cast upon his wife: 
'Ah, you have invited them?' 

His voice was threatening as with a growl of gathering 
storm. She shrugged her shoulders. For the first time 
I saw a hardening of those gentle features. Between 
half-dosed lids her eyes flashed a second with the gray 
of steel; but her voice was quite soft. 

" *It had to be done, man ami. And has he not to intro- 
duce his young wife?' she added. 

"*Ah, true, the young wife — Sacrebleul I was for- 
getting. He has married himself lately, ce lapin Hr 
The Comte turned explanatorily to M. Vaucelin. His 
angry brow cleared; but even as he spoke it lowered again. 
He was thinking, no doubt, of the probable result of this 
lapin*s alliance. 

"I had a moment alone with the Comtesse Agla6 before 
we parted for the night. Solange remained behind, 
playfully wrestling with her uncle, after a good-night hug. 
I lit the Comtesse's candle for her. In spite of half a 
dozen huge white-globed lamps, the hall is always as 
dim as a church. Great pillars fiing fantastic shadows 
on the stone flags, and the high groined roof holds a gloom 
which has been, I suppose, undisturbed for centuries. 

"We bade each other good night with hushed tones. 
Involuntarily one attimes one's voice, here, to the deep 
stone-cased silence. The candle she was holding threw 
its light flickeringly upon her face, for there are strange 
little currents of air wandering capriciously about these 
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huge spaces. They must spring into life within the walls 
themselves. 

^^I thought that she looked weary; and all at once it 
occurred to me that her face, despite its ethereal air 
of arrested perfection, its magnolia-white texture, was 
as the face of one who had long endured depths of secret 
Buffering. She gave me a faint smile, as if she divined 
my thought. Different from those enigmatic smiles of 
distant wisdom, it seemed to admit me near to some 
intimacy of soul — it was sadder than tears. Then she 
said: 

" *We have never had our quiet little quarter of an hour 
on Parnassus, you and I.' And through those sadly 
smiling lips came a sigh that seemed to claim still further 
understanding from me. 'Shall it be to-morrow — after 
that visit?' 

"How can I tell you why I knew, as she spoke, that she 
hated and dreaded *that visit?" The wind of sympathy, 
like the grace of God, bloweth where it listeth, and those 
two whom it brings into subtle communication with each 
other know not why or how — imless, indeed, there is a 
law. But after all the result is the same. 

"*You will come to my Tourelle,' she went on. The 
smile had left her lips, but it had gone into her eyes. *I 
have a piano there; I will play to you, when you have 
read to me/ 

"That was how she asked me to her Tourelle. Is it 
not cursed, dear John Gordon, that the stone flung by 
that perverse child should have raised a muddy doud 
about so simple a plan, about what ought to be the most 
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imioeaii fdeasme for sorely two of the most fimnrmt 
peo|Je afire! But wliat had SdangedeFIodoKe meant? 
And if I opened that locket? 

^Alas! that a feir letHeas woids siioiild hare power to 
distmb lelatimis wfaich mi^it be so seiene, so perfect! 
And yet no man knows, I siqipose^ the dqiths of f oI|y 
that lie within hinu I acknowkd^ (without under- 
standing) that I had a tiooUed canosi^ aboat that lodoet, 
dating bom the first day I saw it, and that the name of 
the dead Antcnne alwsQrs evoked a secret and groond- 
kss resentmrait. And, dear Master, the lH»iiMe troth 
forces Hsdf opon me that the mod so socoessfolfy stirred 
op lies in my own nalore. 

^I most tiy and go to sle^." 



»l]l^l 



CHAPTER IV 

STANISLAS, HEIBr APPARENT 



The stonn which had brooded upon Overbecq lescJved 
itsdf , in the small hours of the morning, into fierce down- 
pour, and the day broke upon hopeless weather. An 
unrdenting rain wrapt all the plain-land. Vapours rose 
from the moat, charged with the exhalations of the slimy 
waters. Suffocating veils seemed to fold the castle 
round and round. The outside air was like that of a f em- 
house; within, the walls ran with moisture. There was a 
darkness that dung to the spirits as well as to the bodily 
frame. 

The Comte was in a deddedly gouty humour. Solange, 
having been once or twice snubbed by him somewhat 
unaccountably, sulked, like a child, with out-thrust lip. 
Madame de Braye, very much the woman of the world 
in these trying dreumstances, kept up an indifferent 
yet brisk conversation with M. Vaucdin, who on his side 
had all the tact demanded by the situation* 

Ug^tied, s^isitive bs a lute string, suffered not only 
from external influences but from the colour of others* 
moods, and could not rouse bimi^lf out of a depressed 
silence. Perhaps, tboui^ be did mA. admit it to himself, 
he resented his hostess's nipmni ar^i^lnfi, tlie fashion in 
which her uuendM^ eyes, U^-dny, swej/t him across the 
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table, as if he had been of no more special account to 
her than the white-gloved servants in their brisk at- 
tendance. 

The dSjedner could hardly have been said to be a pleas- 
ant meal. The Comte only stirred from his taciturnity 
to grunt a complaint: ''Was it a day for melon? He 
asked you that ! '' To swear at the tanned-faced butler for 
omitting to refill his glass. . . . **Palsambleul was 
he to perish of drouth !'* As he rose from table with a 
violent flap of his napkin, he demanded, ''If that sacred 
visit was still to be expected in this dog's weather? " 

"Oh, he will come — trust Stanislases," answered 
Solange with disdainful lip. "And what we shall do with 
them, shut up? What a bother it's going to be!" She 
stretched herself and yawned. The Comte grunted again 
and slouched from the room, one of the big Danes slouch- 
ing after him. 

"I have had a fire lit in the gallery," said the Com- 
tesse. 

"As for me, I'm going out," said the girl impatiently. 

M. Vaucelin proposed to Ughtred to smoke a cigar 
in the hall; it was evident that he thought the English- 
man was somewhat neglected. 

" Ce cher Annibcd! '* he said genially, between his first 
puffs; "he is in one of his little wild-boar humours — 
that happens from time to time." 

Ughtred agreed, with a slight sarcastic smile at the 
qualification "little." 

"But what a golden heart!'* pursued the amiable 
Vaucelin; "and it's said, all the same, that he has not 
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got un petU mareasnn — what do yoa cdl it? — a little 
wild-boarlet of his own! Between oursdves, my friend, 
that is what consoles an old bachelor like myself for his 
loneliness — the uncertainties of marriage, the great un- 
certainties of marriage " He had a puffing sigh 

at this. ** Ce paiwre AnntbaU " And then he added, with 
a palpably assumed tone of sweetness, ''What a charm- 
ing woman, the Comtesse, is she not?*' 

Ug^tred's not very pleasant smile became accentuated. 
Did the dense being believe that such idle words could 
influence him? The Frenchman, with his sidelong look, 
regarded his companion and apparently thought he had 
another erroneous impression to correct: 

''Not that I am an advocate of celibacy, my yoimg 
friend," he went on, laying his fat, well-kept hand a 
moment upon the other's arm. "For certain natures, 
perhaps; but for very, very few. A happy marriage, sir, 
especially in youth. . . . Ah, I waited too long, you 
see. That is fatal. One must marry young. You pick 
out for yourself some beUe jeunesse to match your own — 
some fine brave child to give you the hand through life — 
that is the ideal. '' 

He turned up his eyes and sighed again. Ughtred fixed 
his grave glance distastefully upon him; every word of 
the good man rang as false in his ears as his encomium 
on his hostess. "One would almost imagine,** thought 
he, "that the text for this exordium had been inspired 
beforehand. ** 

M. Vaucelin*s next words added to the undesired and 
ludicrous suspicion: 
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ScJange, noir — hxppj the §aiIUad 
wlio win get ber! Ah, if I had but your jeais, vaj yofimg 
Gfeek hero!'' 

The young hero reTcdred two or three scathing re- 
podiations in his mind, and finally discankd an camment 
as undignified* 

''When you went to &eeoe, M. Yancdin,'' he said — 
and was unconsdoas how intensely Britannic he appealed 
at the moment — ''did yoa visit the islands?" 

"Sir,** answered the Frenchman, with twinkling ^es, 
"I did my Unimie in the most eonscientioas manner. I 
visited Samos, Ddos, Naxos, and Paros — I made a very 
beautiful journey. ** 

"I am on my way to a similar iHlgrimage," said U^- 
tred, detennined to see nothing humorous in the situation. 

"Ah, the beautiful journey you will have!" repeated 
the easy Hellenist with conviction. Then he paused 
in his slow tramping, took the cigar from his mouth and 
laid a plump finger-tip about the middle button of 
Ughtred's waistcoat. " But among all the beautiful things 
you win see, young man, let me ten you," he said in his 
grasseyard French, "you win meet witii nothing more 
beautiful than what you win have left here bdiind you." 

"Indeed!" said Ughtred unencouragin^y, and with- 
drawing from the other's finger. It was eminently dis- 
pleasing to him to be touched. 

"You win ask me what that is," said the Frenchman, 
not easily at a loss. "I answer you — Nike! Our re- 
itored Nik6, that Bving object of art and triumph." 
Hw praise ended on a shrill note of enthusiasm. 
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ffis small t¥nnkliiig eyes rested humorously <m bis 
oompankm's f aoe. It was useless, Ughtred fdt, to pio- 
test against the rSU of bashful lover found out thus 
thrust upovL him, even if he could have done so without 
an odious appearance of self-conceit. He was extremdy 
^ad, however, when this one-sided conversation was 
ended by the arrival of the couple from Eleenebeoq. 

The haU became instantly a scene of some vivacity. 
Stanislas de Braye-FIesselles and his recent bride ap- 
peared in the most up-to-date of motor garments, of 
wfaicfa being divested, the young man was discovered to 
be long and thin and somewhat weedy-looking, with an 
eztmne oorrectitude of attire and manner. 

Ui^tred*s first impression was the Briton*s easy con- 
tempt hx the foreigner modelled upon the *' sportsman** 
type. But meeting Comte Btanidas*s eye, upon their 
introduction, a grudging kind iA respect sprang up in 
hissouL 

The eyes of the bcar^ppar^mi */> OveiWq were the 
only features in whicfa hff reiexoMkd the bead tA he 
laoe. But, idxereas in Cotitit AnnibaJ's catie th^r yr'/m^ 
ioeat masterfulness was Vsxoper^ by a f^mwf^j beiftrr' 
olent outlook on xnaxikjxid, ih^ r^fg;iir4 *A Hm; y^Aumffr sd^/fl 
oonv^ed Dfotiixng but a i^iaJ mz/rpi^, mu Mif^M itii/A- 
eraUe ecmsckiuiOMftw <A ^v4rrrul)XM( wiU. h$A^ m Vi^j^ 
fdt thai:, after alt Utiis ^tfUn^^vud/ ^/rrr^jtUf/r^ ifs^U 
vidoal bad a pert<«iaJlHy V> b^ r^'\;Mi0A niMif )k 1>/mm4 
hinudf surv^e^^ witb a Jkmdi^ 4i«lruuiA^ wi^>b im mt 
of imqfinfy aaivuttilMti; W iio^/k^j^. ^ A4«4 urba^ 4^ /^/M 
do hewti^ iim yak <>sM ^^ w^m; iMskiftf;^ ^rr^ ii^/hp 1M« 
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own were miooiisdoiidy demanding: ''What did yoa 
do here?" 

'^What indeed? Uneasy voices were crying in the 
Englishman's uneasy soul to justify the Comte de Braye's 
hatred; to justify the tone and the thundercloud with 
which he had turned last night upon his wife; to justify 
the innuendo that Solange had convqred in her Ve 
two ?'•* 

Stanislas de Braye-Flesselles*s Comtesse was small 
and plump; extremely voluble, aggressively new-married. 
Later in the day, Annibal de Braye qualified her as une 
espice de piegriiche qui ne dotUe de rien. ^*Did you not 
see her?*' he said to Solange, taking her by the elbow; 
** she was making her inventory of the place ! Palsambleu, 
as I tell thee, making the inventory. Faith, you could 
almost have heard her thinking. ... It is here that 
I shall make my boudoir. • • • That armour will 
look better over there. . . . I adore Pompadour 
rose.'' He burlesqued the bride's high feminine tones 
in a stentorian falsetto. ^* You see that from here — eh, 
Vaucelin? The Galerie des Chevaliers dished up i la 
Pompadourt Ventre Saint drier* His laugh rang out; 
he had iecovered good humour with the departure of 
the obnoxious couple. **I feel capable of living to 
a hundred for the mere pleasure of keeping beau-sire 
Stanislas fasting. Eh, eh, life for life, who shall say I 
do not outvalue my heir?" He squared himself where 
be stood and struck his massive chest. ** Deplorable 
conformation, Stanislas! What you call" — his eye 
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here enlisted Ug^tred's attention — '^the bieart of the 
chicken — is it not so» my friend?" 

'^Disgusting!'* said Ug^tied, with an emphasis so cut- 
ting and uneiqiected that all ^es turned upon him. 
He had not noticed young Madame de Braye-Flesselles's 
tactless appraising of her probable future possessions; 
all his energies had been taken up in jealous concen- 
tration upon the looks and sayings and doings of the 
lady's husband. 

Yet all that Comte Stanislas had said and done was of 
immaterial moment. But not so what he had looked. 
Ug^tred had intercepted a look, a single glance flimg 
upon the Comtesse Agla6. It could only be described 
as one of searing passion: a passion the more offensive, 
the more singular and impressive, that it seemed to 
emanate from a kind of icy determination. How had 
circumstances warranted such a look from the newly 
married man to another man's wife, and that man chief 
of the family? It was out of the turmoil which these 
thoughts raised in his soul that Ughtred, into a momen- 
tary pause, had put the seemingly irrelevant question: 

"Are you fond of music, monsieur?" 

Comte Stanislas had set down his tea-cup and turned 
his whole body as he surveyed his interlocutor with his 
insolent eye. 

"Yes, sir," he had answered, after a perceptible pause, 
in prim everyday tones. "I like ancient music, Haydn 
and Gliick, even Scarlatti. " 

Ughtred had felt the blood rush in maddening heat 
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to his face. He thought that Comte Stanislas had had 
a small private smile» as he turned all of a piece back to 
the slow degustation of his tea. He could imagine what 
a hateful twist of triumph there would be upon Solange's 
lips. But, glancing involuntarily at her, he had been 
amazed and no less discomfited to find an answering 
scarlet in the girFs face, and to meet in her eyes an un- 
mistakable fire of indignant championship. 

The Comtesse herself, however, had gone through the 
proceedings with that air of suave indifference she had 
worn all the morning. Ughtred had noticed Osince 
despite himself he was noticing everything concerning 
her, and with a miserable intensity) that she kept the 
bride close to her side, enduring the latter's volubility 
and perpetual reiteration of the title ma cotmne with a 
smiling tolerance that might have passed for pleasure. 

That look of Comte Stanislas's had had to cross the 
wife's countenance before reaching the Comtesse Aglae. 
" How was it possible," the watcher asked himself, "that 
if a man felt for such a woman all such a glance betrayed, 
he should have joined himself, in the irrevocable closeness 
of the marriage bonds, to one who was so blatant a 
contrast?" 

The rain was still falling as the visitors departed, but 
nevertheless the Comte proposed a round of the stables. 
He was restored to good humour; Ughtred could notthelp 
suspecting that it was because of the manner in which 
his wife had contrived to keep Stanislas at a distance. 
What would have occurred if he had intercepted the 
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odious fire of his cousin's glance, the young man wondered. 
Possibly the instant strangling of the heir-apparent! 

'*Do not forget. Sir Ughtred,'* said his hostess at the 
door, *'that you have promised to come to my Tourelle 
before dinner." 

Ughtred could not raise his ^es as he murmured an 
a£Srmation, for Solange stood at his elbow. 

"Comest thou, petite f^^ said the unde. 

The girl answered uncompromisingly: "No." But 
without taking umbrage Comte Annibal shot a swift 
glance at his guest, and laughed. And, as the two strode 
across the bridge together through the close dreary atmos- 
phere, with the fine spray of the rain against their faces, 
the big man proceeded to explain his laughter: 

"These little girls . . . ! Shy as colts! They are 
burning to be of the company; and for that reason they 
fling you a *No,* just as yoiur filly will toss her pretty 
head — no more malice in it. Hein^ my friend, you can 
believe me." His face, shining with the wet, was turned 
in such guileless good humour upon him that Ughtred, 
despite his consternation, could find no word. The 
Comte hastily proceeded, his hand on the latch of the 
courtyard door: " But it is not for me to put my big hoof 
in. You are right, my friend, leave it all in the little 
paws of my wife. There are things that demand the 
delicate touch. You'll have your hour in the ToureUe 
— and no one will ask what you have talked about. " 

Every loud note of the laughter that followed this 
phrase rang against the other's conscience like blows of 
a hammer. His tongue was paralyzed. His very wits 
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stood still before the horror of the misunderstandmg 
and its incomprehensibleness. 

In the warm hay-scented gloom of Blueberry's loose box, 
Comte Annibal spoke again, reverting to what seemed, 
for the moment, the dominating thought: 

^'She is all that I love, that child! All that lives and 
moves of my flesh and blood — a real Braye ! My poor 
sister was the type of our race, a splendour! To think 
that she should die in giving life to that poor little one! 
The unhappy Flodore, her husband, he worshipped her 
— it was the stroke of death to him also. " 

The huge hairy hand, caressing the mare's satin neck, 
trembled. 

The phrase suggested itself to Ughtred's troubled 
mind: "I hope that you may see her married to your 
liking." But he broke off, stammering, upon the real- 
ization, that instead of conveying his personal detach- 
ment in the matter, it might be taken as bearing exactly 
the opposite meaning. 

Comte Annibal gave a short laugh, fraught with some 
emotion, struck the filly a hearty slap that made her 
plunge, and, with what his companion felt was a self- 
satisfied consciousness of tact, abruptly changed the topic 
to that of Blueberry's perfections. 

Was the niece to be offered to him with the same knock- 
down generosity as the roan colt? the young man asked 
himself with considerable anguish. But that abnormal 
sensitiveness of his kept from his lips the straight and 
manly word which should, from the very outset, have 
put an end to the false situation. 



CHAPTER V 

MUSIC IN THE TOURELLE 

When he found his way up the many winding stairs of 
the Tourelle, the cukninating annoyance of the day had 
produced in him a mood of depression not far removed 
from sullenness. 

The turret room was a charming octangular apartment, 
built high up at the comer of the oldest remaining mediie- 
val walls. From the six windows it boasted, there might 
well be watched a wide expanse of the Brabant champaign. 
But the dismal evening was shut out by heavy curtains. 
Only a couple of candelabra shed their pale light against 
the glow of a wood fire, sunk in so deep a hearth and 
leaping up so vast a chimney that it seemed to have been 
kindled merely for the sake of picturesque effect. In 
the middle of the room stood a semi-grand piano, the 
only modem piece of furniture. 

The Comtesse rose from her Gothic chair at his en- 
trance. She had evidently been writing, at a desk of 
attractive ancient design, and, as she came toward 
him, held a closed letter in her hand. 

Ughtred had no sooner crossed the threshold than the 
mantle of his peevish humour seemed to fall from him. 
This was her sanctum; the atmosphere that enfolded him 
here was her very own. Her eyes gazed upon him through 
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sweetly contracted lids; she was glad of his presence — 
he felt that, and also that he was glad to be in hers. 
With a rush as of fragrance, memories of that evening at 
Crossforth, when she had sat by his couch in the gloam- 
ing, came upon him. But he was destined to be flung 
back upon himself with a shock the more jarring for the 
self-abandonment of the moment. 

She leant across the piano toward him, and then, 
without any preamble: "I have a little service to ask 
of you, " she said. " Post this letter in the village for me ?" 

As she spoke she laid the envelope, face upward, 
between them; and he read the superscription. The 
wonder evoked by her request was instantly lost in a tide 
of overwhelming anger. The letter was addressed to 
Comte Stanislas de Braye-Flesselles ! The blood was 
hammering in his temples; and that new personality of 
his (with which he had already made a disturbing ac- 
quaintance) spoke out rudely: 

"Have you then no confidential valet, madame, for 
such errands?" 

She looked at him a second; the smile on her lips van- 
ished, but her glance held an almost maternal softness 
that was yet amused. 

"I preferred," she said then, very gently, "to have 
confidence in a friend." 

The blood ebbed back to his heart. He felt himself 
grow livid. His lips, suddenly cold, seemed hardly able 
to form the desperate words that rose to them: 

"Why are you writing to that man? What is there 
between you?" 
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'He left a letter for me behind him to-day. I am 
answering it/' And then voice and air lost their delicate 
mockery. She went on — looking at him, and speaking 
with an infinite gentleness: ^'But are you mad, my poor 
friend? N^Hes-^xms pas un peu fouf'^ The words in 
French had no sting. They were charged with indul- 
gence. 

Ughtred pushed the thick hair back from his forehead 
with a shaking hand. What had come over him that he 
had dared upon such insult? And how luminously, how 
serenely her purity shone out! Had she fulminated in 
anger or broken into reproach, doubt might have deepened 
in him. But she was sailing through the dark cloud of 
his suspicion, moonlike in silver radiance. A change 
came over her face again — gravity. 

^'Please take the letter and open it,'* she said. 

Stammering, he repudiated the idea. 

"Please,** she repeated, a note of dignity added to her 
seriousness. 

A second longer he hesitated; then the thought sud- 
denly struck him that he was being deliberately played 
with; that he would find therein the most banal of com- 
municationd and have to stand before her covered with 
confusion — that most pitiable of fools, the unnecessarily 
dramatic! Once again he flung the envelope from him. 

"You will not?'* she said, without departing from her 
composure; "well then, I will. It only means the writ- 
ing of a fresh address. " 

She ran her little finger under the flap; drew forth a 
blank sheet of paper and from it shook fragments of 
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what had been a dosely written letter torn into small 
shreds. 

^Oh, forgive me!" cried Ug^tred. He oonld not meet 
her ^es. He had dreaded to know himself a fool before 
her; now he appeared to himself infinitely worse: pre- 
sumptuoos, unchivalrons. And yet there was an exul- 
tation in his heart he had never known before. 

She began placidly to gather the pieces of paper again 
and to restore them to the blank sheet. This task accom- 
plished, still leaning toward him across the piano, she 
b^an to speak again; and into her voice there came a 
veiling as of tears held back. And there was now and 
again a little halt. Had she openly lamented, her listener 
would have been less moved. 

"It is not always easy — you noticed, I daresay, that 
my husband ** She broke off, the unfinished sen- 
tence was extraordinarily eloquent. ''If it had been 
any one else but his heir, the business could be soon 
settled; but . . . how can I let my husband fight 
his heir? An impossibility, is it not, my friend? So the 

situation has complicated itself. And Annibal " 

Again she paused. ''I had hoped his madness of Stanislas 
would pass. It is indeed a madness. I was so glad to 
hear of his marriage. " 

" Oh, please don't say any more ! " Miserably Ughtred 
stood, still with downcast eyes. "I am ashamed," he 
went on, in a voice so low as hardly to be audible; then, 
all at once, moved by some unexplained impulse, he 
opened his gaze deep upon hers. 

** Then, " she went on, after a pause, as she moved away 
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from the piano to fling the torn envelope into the hearth^ 
"you will post my letter. To-morrow morning will 
do," she added, resuming her everyday tone. She sat 
down, re-wrote the direction, and then, turning in her 
chair, held out the letter toward him. Slowly he came 
round to her. She continued speaking as if the situation 
were the most ordinary in the world. 

"Put it in your pocket. That is right. And now, 
where is your manuscript? Oh, you have not forgotten? 
You promised to read me some of your odes! Well, then, 
if you will not read to me, it shall not be said that I too 
broke my word. I will play to you. Sit there by the 
fire. No, I will not have you nearer: sit by the fire 
. . . while I play. '* 

He was as incapable of resisting her will as one 
thoroughly hypnotized. He sat where she bade him, 
and because he felt that she wished it turned his gaze 
away from her to watch unseeingly the flames that 
leaped and fell about the logs. 

She struck a chord, paused, then the music rushed 
upon his senses. It was as if the turmoil, the anguished 
yearning of his soul, had found voice at last. The 
tide of storm-driven waters, the crash of wild winds 
through the forest, all the forces of conflict, stress, haste, 
passion, seemed to be concentrated in these gusts of 
sound, and the darker energies of his nature let loose as 
in a night of tempest. He was torn by desires, pressed 
by a frenzied hurry, battling with unchained elements; 
his soul was cleaving space in search of hers. It was 
torture, yet it was joy. Before the last chords were 
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struck he found himself, he scarcely knew how, standmg 
beside her. 

" Is that for me? " he panted. " Is that my music? " 

She did not look up. With the secret smile upon her 
lips she gazed down at the notes. But she too was 
breathless from the storm of the music she had created. 

Only for that smile he would have been perilously 
near flinging himself on his knees beside her — perilously 
near clasping her in his arms. Dreamily she said: 

" I have been playing this piece to myself for two ' days. 
You see" — she struck a note so gently that it was a 
sigh — "if both the great doors on my turret stairs are 
closed even you cannot hear me, though you are in the 
corridor below. That is the use of a Tourelle. " 

He felt as if a hand, as soft as it was firm, had been 
laid on his lips, ready to give words to the uttermost 
and most exquisite folly. 

"What then is . . . my music called?" 

"/n der Nacht,** she said. And, as she spoke, she 
looked him a moment full in the eyes. Then she rose. 

He knew he was dismissed, and, without a word, left 
the room. As he went down the narrow stone stairs 
there was a giddiness upon him. 



CHAPTER VI 

"IN DEB NACHT' 

Ughtbed went through the rest of the evening m a kind of 
dream. He escaped early from the nightly smoking con- 
clave which Comte Annibal» once the departure of the 
ladies had roused him from his after-dinner nap» had a 
pleasure in prolonging well into the small hours. 

The young man felt that he could not endure a moment 
longer to sit under the resonance of the two voices. The 
Comte's hammering laughs the reiterated tales of the 
chase, of the dogs, of the neighbourhood; M. Vaucelin's 
high lisping tones, his chuckle, his genial but often risky 
innuendo — it was by no means bad conversation, so far 
as it went. On the Comte's side it was marked by hu- 
mour, a broad humanity, and a shrewd, if coarse, knowl- 
edge of man and beast, withal an enviable simplicity and 
straightness of outlook; upon the other gray-beard's with 
a real wit and benevolence. Yet it seemed to Ughtred, 
this night, worse than the ^'crackling of thorns under the 
pot": meaningless, an unendurable misuse of mind and 
time. 

Pleading a headache, he bade good-night. He winced 
under his host's grip, not because of the ache of his crushed 
bones, but in instinctive recoil from its heartiness. 

As he went heavily upstairs to his room, he carried with 
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him a consciousness of the keen look with which Vaucelin 
had followed his exit. Had those quick black eyes, under 
their black eyebrows, read his discomfort in their host's 
presence? And why, indeed, should this discomfort be 
growing upon him? His own uneasy conscience had an 
answer to which he would not listen. That he, Ughtred 
Maxwell, should have an uneasy conscience was a thing 
so singular, so distressing, that it might well have bidden 
him examine further into the matter. 

Yet, introspective as habit and disposition had made 
him, abnormally alert as he had grown during most of the 
thinking years of his manhood to watch the workings of 
his own spirit so that there might be no failure in high 
purpose, no insidious falling away upon the self-imposed 
path of perfection, he was now blindly inclined to yield 
himself to emotion, to be carried along by the current, 
shutting eyes and ears to the danger of the rapids. 

To-night he wanted, in the solitude of these stone walls, 
to sit and feast himself upon the echoes of "his music" — 
the music that still stormed through him. He wanted to 
re-live those poignant moments of ecstasy when her 
glances and his had commingled; to breathe again, in 
imagination, the fragrance of her presence; to feast the 
eyes of memory and conjure up the vision of her frail 
beauty in the long lines of that smoke-gray mediaeval gar- 
ment with its girdle of dull silver falling upon the slender 
hips, of the gleam of moonstone at the throat, of the 
elusive vapour of the scarf about the pale face and the 
nimbus of dusky hair. 

It had been the pride of his youthful asceticism to defy 
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woman as conqueror, as devastator of the higher self. 
But this woman had stolen upon him. She had not 
attacked, she had penetrated. She had invaded the cita- 
del as subtly as the air of heaven, as imperceptibly as a 
Northern summer twilight. 

He tried to hush the faint rebellion of his own old self 
with the well-tried formula: "It is a spiritual sympathy, 
it is but soul seeking soul!" The while every sense was 
possessed by the thought of her, pulsating to the appeal 
of that music in a nameless intoxication. 

Shut up in his dispatch-box yonder was his unfinished 
letter to John Gordon, begun in such a self-righteous 
spirit of candour. Beneath its closely written sheets lay 
the typed MSS. of his Greek translations. And beneath 
that again the two massive quires of the work on Plotinus 
that was to fix his fame as a serious scholar in all the 
thinking world. 

The very thought of opening that box was repellent. 
He wanted to lock the spirit it enclosed, and all it had 
once meant for him, out of his mind as tightly as was the 
stained paper from his sight. He had no desire even to 
bring his most sweet-ringing ode to her appreciation: he 
wanted something more personal for her from him — 
something from him to herself, inspired by the message 
of the music. 

Under the quickening beat of his heart the blood cir- 
cled to his brain with vivid exhilaration. A leaping of 
inspiration was upon him. Should he not give her back, 
in a few lines, burning like the heart of rubies, what she 
had given him this day? 
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He sat down at his writing table and headed a sheet 
of paper "In der Nacht," only to pause instantly upon the 
words and allow himself to be tossed away upon the tur- 
moil of a new exultant thought. 

To Stanislas de Braye-Flesselles she had given the 
passionless measures of Haydn and Scarlatti. The re- 
fined sentimentality of Chopin, the sadness, the sickness, 
the pity of things, the cry of the exile — she had given 
Antoine. But to him, Ughtred ... "In der 
Nacht!" 

Then, as he sat, he became aware of sounds beating 
up around him as from a great distance, even as, after his 
accident at Crossforth, the angry chant of the sea would 
encompass him from far away in the sleepless watches of 
the night — sounds which presently took such masterful 
possession of him that they appeared to fill his conscious- 
ness until he became to himself but as an echoing cavern. 
It was so natural a concomitant to his self-abandonment 
of reverie that some moments passed before he realized 
that this was not the mere fantasy of his mind, but an 
actual occurrence. 

The music — his music — broke oflf abruptly, then was 
resumed. The break seemed to intensify the panting 
importunity of the call: for it was a call, and irresistible. 

It never even dawned upon him to hesitate. He sprang 
to the passage. As he opened his door he seemed to 
plunge into the torrent of sound. It crashed down upon 
him, wave upon wave echoing through all those stony 
vaulted places, with odd resonances amid the night 
silence; with withdrawals, recrudescences, sonorities and 
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mysteries like to the wash and whisper of lapping waters. 
A second he stood bewildered, and then the haste of the 
flying notes passed into his veins and he sped along the 
passage toward the turret. 

Not until he had reached the narrow gaping archway 
of the second door did he realize that all the barriers which 
were wont to keep the Tourelle room sealed from the rest 
of the house had been left open. It had seemed so natural 
to hear the strains that he had not at first understood that 
he was meant to hear them. 

He halted once again and, out of the darkness, looked 
up to the shaft of dim light that struck out across the 
landing above him. Then, like a man in a dream, im- 
conscious of effort as he traverses space, he came in upon 
her. 

The high, wonderful little room was lit only by the two 
candles on the piano, shaded so as to throw down re- 
stricted circles of pale radiance. In the cavern of the 
hearth a smouldering log shone crimson like the mon- 
strous eye of some legendary dragon. The rest was all 
shadows. And, between the shadows and the light, she 
sat spinning out the wild music, like the Lady of Shalott 
at the loom. 

He came close and knelt down beside her. That was 
what he had wanted to do this afternoon. She had no 
word for him, not even a turn of the head; but her slen- 
der hands flew ever more softly over the keys until 
sound itself died away. And then, still holding the notes, 
she gave him a glance that sought him sidelong and 
lingered. 
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With her quickened breathing the small diamonds on 
the chain falling on each side of her throat to her lap 
flashed and were quenched and flashed again. A kind of 
light-headedness came upon him. Solange's words, 
"Be sure to look into the locket," recurred to him with 
no troubled sinking of the spirit now but as a spur to 
passion. He lifted an audacious hand, ran it down the 
length of the chain, brushing as he did so the satin cool- 
ness of her throat, the delicate curve of soft raiment be- 
neath it. 

"I must see what is in your heart — I must," he 
pleaded, and his voice was as hoarsely ardent as if it had 
been a love declaration. She made no movement to 
check him; her lips even hardly moved as she spoke, al- 
most in the same words as once before: 

"Mais vousfitesfou. . . ." 

He held the jewel and his fingers sought the opening. 
She let her hands drop from the keyboard as if in resig- 
nation; her eyebrows uplifted, the faintest smile hovering 
on her lips. 

He thought: "Antoine, it will be Antoine! I shall 
find that gay, dark smiling face, and I shall tear it out." 
Then the sickly suggestion arose: "What if the face of 
Stanislas, with the protuberant, cold, violating eyes, the 
upturned moustache and the stupid, haughty lips, were 
to look back at him? . . ." 

Then the locket divided and lay open in his palm; he 
found himself staring blankly at a tiny dried sprig lying 
across the silk of the otherwise empty case. The ghost 
of a fragrance, bringing a confused rush of memories, 
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smote his nostrils. For a second he felt himself rising 
through the air upon Bess's soaring leap; the shock, the 
blankness, and the pungency of wild thyme flooding all 
his senses. 

"Oh! . . . ** he cried; the locket escaped his 
grasp as his hands were outflung wide about her. It was 
the gesture of the blind man who dares not grasp yet 
stretches forth in longing. 

She turned slightly on her seat and looked down into 
his eyes without speaking. Then there came to him a 
moment of the most singular emotion. All his faculties 
were as suspended while his soul seemed to be passing 
from him, drawn by her gaze; poised as it were above the 
unfathomable depths that it revealed. He was unaware 
of the violent beating of his heart, of the confusion of all 
his senses; but like one seized with vertigo on dangerous 
heights he was already falling in spirit. Presently she 
inclined a very little nearer to him. Their eyes were 
closer to each other; hers widened upon him and a dimness 
gathered in them, not of tears but of mystery — the 
deeps veiling themselves. 

He closed his own for a moment with that instinct of 
human weakness which seeks respite even from joy; but 
as he opened them again a force outside himself drew their 
gaze to look beyond her. His outflung arms drawn round 
her, he knelt, tipped by the arc of shaded light, facing the 
still open arch of the door. Suddenly, on the blackness 
within that arch, was painted a face, a mask of anger. 
In a convulsed and sanguine bearded visage, pale eyes 
were watching him. Eyes intent, avid, sharp as blades 
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— terrible! And all at once Ughtred felt as if he had 
lived through this hour before — lived it through and 
found it hideous. 

He never knew if it was an hallucination. He stared 
again: the face had vanished. He never knew whether 
it was his own guilty heart thudding or whether there were 
indeed steps retreating down the winding stairs. The 
sweat broke on his forehead. His soul was invaded by a 
mortal anguish of disgust. 

"Why are you kneeling?" cried the Comtesse Aglae. 
She rose, pushing back her chair and withdrawing as if 
in anger. The open locket swung and the dried sprig of 
thyme fell out unregarded. Ughtred staggered to his 
feet. He stood a breathing space, unseeingly fixing her; 
then plunged headlong into the darkness. 

As he cast himself down the narrow stairs his first and 
only clear thought was that he wanted the night about 
him — the night to cover him. Yet when he came into 
his room he left his candles burning and his door open and 
sat for a long time waiting — waiting for steps to come 
heavily down the stone-flagged passage, waiting for that 
face of menace to paint itself within the ogee of the black 
doorway. But the minutes fell away and still silence 
only grew about him; the castle lay asleep, weaving, he 
thought, evil spells. 

At last the horrible stillness was moved; there was the 
slow groaning of a door on its hinges; then the same noise, 
twice repeated at varying distances. And then, so faintly 
that at first he believed that it was but the trick of his 
own mad brain, a ghost of melody began to glide down 
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the vaulted corridor, as if its echoes were sighing in their 
dreams the passionate sounds they had held an hour ago. 

Ughtred started, stabbed to fury. Up in her Tourelle, 
die was playing again! Violently he closed his own door. 
Then, in the regained silence, he remembered. That 
drawing of Dora's, Paolo and Francesca • • . and 
the Malatesta — approaching vengeance in the black- 
ness! He laughed out loud. Ughtred the celibate, 
Ughtred the upright, Ughtred the scholar! 

He extinguished the candles and flung himself, all 
dressed, upon his bed. And as he lay, staring into the 
darkness, hearing, through the brooding silence, the 
march of his fevered pulses, like that of ponderous feet 
forever approaching, never reaching, in maddening 
iteration, a great longing came upon him for the voice of 
the sea to drown the clamour of his own humanity. He 
thought of his Keep of Scarthrigg, high-cragged, and of 
its majestic solitude; of the wild moor, the wild coast, the 
sea, the sky; and a passion of desire grew to find himself 
there, alone! 



CHAPTER Vn 

DISSOLVING VIEWS 

Ughtred woke from a short» nightmare-haunted sleep to 
face the new day and its problems. 

Lying, with strained eyes watching the rise of dawn, he 
went over the night's events a score of times, only to 
bring himself always to the same question: Had Count 
de Braye really looked in upon them, or had that momen- 
tary vision been but the play of his own overwrought 
fancy? 

He remembered, as far as he could distinguish any clear 
impression, that she had shown no sign of dismay. He 
did not even think that her eyes had followed his gaze, 
but that, her own still riveted on his face, first surprise, 
then anger had grown into them. Yet, he would tell 
himself, it was impossible for the senses of any sane man 
so to cheat his reason. Yes, he had seen, he had heard, 
and he must be prepared. Any moment there might 
come a summons from host to guest. 

"I cannot let him fight — let my husband kill his 
heir,** she had said only yesterday. But there was no 
reason why Comte Annibal should not kill Sir Ughtred 
Maxwell. The Englishman must be ready to stand by 
the honour-code of the coimtry in which he found himself: 
not for a moment did he contemplate using his nation- 
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ality as a shield. He must give satisfaction, stand and be 
shot by the husband because the wife's music had gone 
to his head, and he had knelt for a mad minute, his hands 
upon her dress. 

The whole absurdity of the situation spread itself dis- 
mally before him. Let him tell the truth, who would 
believe him? The ridicule of his own position turned 
him cold as he lay. Almost he hoped that the big hairy 
hand, which had clasped his in such over-exuberant friend- 
ship only a few hours ago, might send a bullet through his 
brain; it would be the best solution. 

Then his imagination moved further afield: he followed 
the tragedy and the scandal to its effects upon his host, 
honest simple man, with his joy of life, his open-hearted 
hospitality, for his generosity! And consternation over- 
whelmed him. 

By seven o'clock he was up and dressed. Half an hour 
later, the servant detailed to attend to him, dapper in his 
red and white cotton jacket, brought him the morning 
tray. As the fellow entered — he was a cheerful soul, 
had lips generally pursed as to the whistle of some in- 
ward lilt — the chapel bell began to ring. 

Most people have felt that the sound of bells is one 
curiously conducive to melancholy. The solemn note, 
slowly repeated, fell upon Ughtred's tormented soul with 
charging misery. He looked at his tray, hastily, for some 
missive; nothing was there but the little service that on 
the first morning had struck him so quaintly — the plate 
with its tartines of gray bread, the gay-patterned pottery 
coffee pot and milk jug, the round bowl for a cup. He 
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thought the man was staring curiously at him. To keep 
himself in countenance, he asked what the bell was ring- 
ing for. 

Did milor not know? It was a feast with them to-day. 
"Peter and Paul/' said the Fleming familiarly. "That 
bell," he explained then, with condescension for the 
heretic, "is for the mass.'* He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the chapel. "We all — all go 
to the mass for Peter and Paul." 

Silently, Ughtred feigned to turn to his breakfast; and, 
making a little bow, the speaker took the hint and with- 
drew. 

"We all — all go to the mass," Ughtred repeated to 
himself, and pictured them filing into the Gothic ob- 
scurity, dimly coloured by the stained-glass windows, in- 
cense-haimted. . . . Would the Comte kneel beside 
his wife, brewing death in his heart? And she — what 
would be in her soul as she looked at the tabernacle? 
Had any one ever known? • • . And was Solange 
now bending her ruddy head before the altar — the head 
that had surely never bent to aught else? 

The bell stopped. That was a relief. He poured him- 
self out some coflfee, but, even as he lifted the cup to his 
lips, sickened from the homely steam. Only three morn- 
ings ago he had drunk with such a light heart, a toast to 
his own youth. Only three mornings ago! It was as if 
a gulf now divided him from the personality that had 
rejoiced in the crisp air, in the rousing gallop, in the mere 
possession of existence. The memory of the princely gift 
which Annibal had made him became here the most in- 
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tolerable thought of all. And yet, like a storm of sting- 
ing insects, thoughts all intolerable were swirling about 
him — John Gordon, the friendship with which he had 
honoured, the plans he had formed for, his scholar; his 
own high hopes, his Grecian dreams, the unfinished 
manuscripts. The waste of it all! And once again, the 
abject absurdity. 

He moved his chair as near one of the deep windows as 
possible. The morning had opened gray and brooding 
after the rain; there seemed to him very little air to 
breathe. He set himself to wait again; nothing else to do. 
And still the stinging thoughts pursued him. The 
beauty of the wide lands of Honor Maxwell; the beauty 
of those rich, dignified rooms that were his own; the 
Vandyk in his library . . . and the books. The 
books — how many of them had he not even touched! 
He remembered some old bindings that his fingers 
yearned to caress. . . . The view from his dining- 
room wmdow as he had first seen it; the spring woods, 
falling away to the purple moorland • . . would his 
eyes ever feast upon these things again? He remem- 
bered that first gallop across the Downs, his lovely Bess 
between his gripping knees, and how, in their pride, the 
lonely ruins of his Keep had risen against the horizon be- 
fore him. Scarthrigg Tower, all beaten about by the 
winds, towering above the clamorous waters on the lip 
of the crag! And Bess was dead. And he might never 
see those gray walls again; nor hear the voice of the waves 
about it, nor the call of peewit emphasizing the soli- 
tude. • . • 
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The chapel bell began to ring again; it fell upon his 
sense like a knell. Then the iron tongue was silent and 
his own miserable mood took him back once more all to 
itself. His bare old room at Oxford. The missal glories 
of the Bodleian; the cloistered walks round the green 
velvet of the sward; the spring blossoms upon the crum- 
bling walls; the twilight hour in John Gordon's room on 
summer days; the blue and green flames of his sea-drift 
fire on winter nights; the grand rugged head under the 
green-shaded lamp; the few yet pregnant words that 
would fall from between teeth clenched upon the old briar 
pipe — and himself, so eager of heart, so strenuous of 
spirit, so pure of thought! 

Out of his reverie he started. 

"ffoM/ Holdl Id hautr The jovial trumpet blast of 
the Comte's voice rang out just below his window. 

Ughtred, with his hands on the carved arm of his chair, 
in an arrested attitude of strained attention, every fibre 
stretched to the issue of the moment, listened. The tones 
blared up again: "Halo, milor!" And then came the 
stentorian laugh. ** Palsambleu, he sleeps, he still sleeps 
— I wager those are sweet dreams!" 

Vaucelin's thin mirth joined in and ascended; and then 
the house engulfed them into silence. 

Ughtred's nerves, stretched to snapping point, suddenly 
relaxed; he dropped back in his chair. 

"I dreamed it," he said to himself, and was shaken by a 
laugh that quickly died under a returning wave of dis- 
gust and anger. All the emotions that had had their sway 
upon him from the previous night; all this long commun* 
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ing with himself before the shrine of death, had never 
been warranted — ridicule upon ridicule! There was a 
happy family party down there. They had all prayed to- 
gether with placid souls and now were ready to enjoy the 
breaking of their fast with the appetite fostered by un- 
ruffled serenity and clear conscience. • • • If he was 
not a dupe — why then, he was a fool. Aye, he was both ! 

He rose, entering into a new mood of cold determination. 
Time to have done with it! He must join the party be- 
low, face with what grace he might, for yet another hour 
or so, his host's good fellowship, Solange's impertinent 
acumen, Vaucelin's doubting eye and Comtesse Agla£'s 
— no, it was impossible to forecast how she would look 
or speak when he announced his immediate departure. 
Odious moments he would have to endure, that was 
certain; but here was the end of it! 

Without giving himself time for further reflection, he 
hurried from his room and, guided by that voice which 
made the echoes of Overbecq resound, found the com- 
pany grouped desultorily in the hall round the stone table, 
on which was spread the usual light repast of coffee and 
iartines, 

Comte Annibal, standing with his legs wide apart and 
tilting a huge cup to his lips — everything about the man 
seemed of gargantuan proportions — hailed his guest 
over its rim; and the jovial note that had brought such 
stupendous reaction to the young man's mind but a few 
moments ago rang disagreeably in his ear. 

The froth of his cafS au laU was hanging about the long 
^jids of his moustache as the Comte thrust out his hand. 
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But as Ughtred laid Ms own cold fingers into it, he tbougbt 
that his host's eyes under the bushy brows were hard; 
searching almost to menace. Those were surely the eyes 
he had seen last night! . . . Again doubt invaded 
him ; and shame that he should have to doubt. 

The Comtesse Aglae, a fairy web of lace over her head, 
was seated; her air was that of one a little weary and still 
wrapt in the pious essences of the morning act. She had 
for her guest, as with a supreme effort he forced himself 
to approach her, a languorous but friendly smile and a 
graciously extended hand. Her hand was warm, her eye 
was clear. Had he also dreamed the midnight music and 
their meeting? The feeling returned upon him that every- 
thing here was unreal, that he was a shadow moving in 
a dream. 

"Have you forgotten your coffee also this morning?" 
the fresh voice of Solange cried at his ear. 

She too had a veil of lace over her head — a black veil 
which Sung the insolent vividness of her youth into al- 
most startling relief. 

Vaucelin, standing beside her, munching bread and 
butter with obvious relish, cast a look from her to the 
Englishman, which, to the letter's over-acute percep- 
tions, said as clearly and irritatingly as speech: "What 
do you say to that? Eh, what did I tell you? Is it 
possible not to be conquered?" And immediately it 
appeared to Ughtred as if those little black eyes of the 
Frenchman were asking, with sudden suspicion: "Wliy 
arc you not conquered? . . . There must be some- 
thing beneath this!" 
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As a matter of fact the poor gentleman was engaged in 
making the most commonplace remarks on the weather: 

"Devil of a weather! The glass is falling!" 

The Comte scoffed. He would not admit it. To- 
morrow they would have superb sunshine. They might 
trust him for that. Ventre Saint Grist There was his 
hay! He laughed with a Jove-like assurance. Heaven 
would look after his hay. The Comte seemed deter- 
mined to envisage the world in roseate colours this morn- 
ing. Ughtred found himself wondering if the note was 
not forced. He glanced to see if there was still that 
Malatesta watchfulness in his host's eyes; met those pale 
orbs full and instantly averted his own. 

How furtive that must have appeared ! He felt his colour 
fluctuating and suddenly thought that every one's atten- 
tion was upon him. He stood wrapped in self -conscious- 
ness, out of all countenance, at loss for a natural word. 

"Sir Ughtred," said the Comtesse's soft, indifferent 
voice: "Your letters are on the table behind you." 

He turned with alacrity; then, ashamed of his awk- 
ward haste, forced himself to deliberation. As he took 
up his letters — there were three or four of them — he 
was interpellated by his host. The wrangle about the 
weather had continued. 

"And I say," Comte Annibal had just cried, in good- 
humoured opposition to Vaucelin's plaintiveness, "I say 
that we shall have a day of glory to-morrow. Eh, my 
young cavalier, shall we not do the morning gallop once 
again, to-morrow, while friend Vaucelin snores in his 
feathers?" 
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Ughtred stared blankly in the direction of the voice; 
then he blurted out his prepared speech: 

'^Alas! I fear that will be impossible. Much to my 
regret, I am called away. The post has brought me a 



summons." 



« 



But you haven't even cpened your letters!" cried 
Solange. 

Her tones range as sharply and ruthlessly as the cut of a 
whip. There ensued a cold silence. The Comte broke 
it: 

"The greatest regret will be oiurs," he said slowly. 

"I am obliged to go home. I am exceedingly sorry — 
it is an imexpected simmions." 

Ughtred spoke harshly » through the sheer effort to speak 
at all. He felt like a cur; and, in reaction against so ugly 
a sensation, jerked his head up and gazed defiantly at 
his host. 

"You have, of course, very onerous duties in England," 
said the Comte, with perfect, yet frigid, courtesy. En 
grand seigneur j he chose to ignore any possible slight to 
himself and his house. Ughtred could hear Vaucelin, 
just behind his shoulder, very gently whistling to himself. 
Both the women were silent. Comte Annibal proceeded: 
"You need only mention the hour, as you know, for the 
carriage to be placed at your disposal." 

It seemed to Ughtred almost impossible to reconcile 
the personality, this new, imposing, glacial and terribly 
formal Comte Annibal with that of the jocose, noisy man 
he had known. But the eyes, he thought, now were 
like those of his vision; and, miserably he told himself » 
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he would have preferred to meet them across the measured 
distance behind a pistol than thus. 

''How sad it is!'* cried the Comtesse, with a little 
laugju **Mon Dieu, and we had quite coimted upon 
keeping you — had we not, my friend?" 

Rising, she came over to her husband and took his 
arm with an unwonted air of affection. Ughtred saw 
the locket swinging to stillness as she stood smiling at 
him, funtly mocking. He wondered if it was empty now. 
And suddenly he wondered again what relic it had held 
before the dried sprig of thyme. Her he could not look 
at boldly, fool and dupe indeed! 

''But it is not possible that you should be obliged to 
give up the beautiful journey to Greece," she proceeded. 
Her mien and tone of friendly indifference was com- 
plete* 

The young man's self-mastery returned. 

"It will depend on many things," he said. "I suppose," 
he went on, "the truth is I should not have left my prop- 
erty so soon after coming into it. There are so many 
interests involved. . . ." 

"Ah," said the Comte, with his freezing gravity, "no 
doubt the master's eye is needed — especially at the be- 
ginning." 

So it went on, solemn building up on all sides of a lie 
palpable to all. 

"And what will you do about Blueberry?" 

It was Solange who cast the question at him; Solange 
with a scarlet face and eyes flashing under twitching 
brows. She saw no reason why she should pretend, and 
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she was furious. She had the talent to hit hun on the 
raw, he thought. 

"Blueberry!" he stammered, miserably. 

Again his host's hand was stretched out in maghani- 
mous help: 

"But, if you will permit, we will keep Blueberry for 
you, and bring her over ourselves, with the other horses, 
in the autumn. Does that arrange you?" And as 
Ughtred fell into confused thanks Comte Annibal added, 
with a just perceptible inclination of the head: "I am 
glad of it." 

"With your permission, I will run down to the Post 
Office," said the guest, abruptly. He could not endure 
the situation a moment longer, and blindly made for the 
first issue. But even as he spoke he remembered that in- 
deed he had an errand to fulfill. Involuntarily he raised 
a hand to press the letter in his breast pocket. 

"But we can send to the post for you," the host inter- 
vened with his inexorable civility. 

"It is very kind. But I must go myself. I had better 
write my telegram there and . . ." he stumbled 
over his words; then, as he saw the Comte turning away 
from him, halted and shot a swift, meaning glance at the 
Comtesse, which she received without a shadow of re- 
sponse upon the faintly disdainful amusement of her face. 



CHAPTER Vin 

A SPIRITUAL VAMPIRE 

"Sib Maxwell," said Vaucelin, who had found this 
easy patronymic for the Englishman's unpronounceable 
name: "If you will allow me, I will accompany you to 
the village. I wish to stretch my legs," added the great 
Hellenist, with a childlike smile. 

Ughtred was physically incapable of another word of 
pretence; he moved in silence toward the door. Still 
with his whisper of a whistle, M. Vaucelin accompanied 
him. For some few furlongs they went dumbly side by 
side; across the moat bridge, out upon the long straight, 
poplar-bordered road dark underfoot from the rain. 

On the back of his exuberant, crisp white hair M. 
Vaucelin wore, what he fondly called, his petit chapeau 
anglais. This was mustard colour, of a kind of soft hairy 
felt, more like a jelly bag with a small rim than it is pos- 
sible to conceive any human head-gear. He cast side- 
long glances at the young man's brooding face as he 
walked, taking three steps to two of his long strides. 
And the dreadful little whispered whistle became more 
and more audible. Ughtred was wondering how much 
longer he would be able to stand it, when it came to an 
abrupt stop; and, very genially, his companion addressed 
him: 

l6d 
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"Do you know, my dear young colleague, that you have 
mortally offended our good host, behind there? When my 
old Annibal assumes what I call those airs of Grand Con- 
stable of France, I assure you it means that things are not 
marching right — but, there, not at all right!" 

"The Comte has had my reasons," answered Ughtred 
dryly. 

He was not going to encourage interference on the part 
of a two days* acquaintance. The Frenchman cast upon 
him a glance in which compassion and humour were 
subtly blended. 

"Yes, yes," he said, "I heard you/' The taU of his 
merry eye swept the parcel of letters which the English- 
man held still imopened in his hand. "It was deplorable, 
mon cher.'* 

Ughtred halted on the brink of open anger; thought 
better of it and merely hurried his pace, bringing himself 
well ahead of the other. But in a few moments Vaucelin 
was panting at his elbow: 

**Diantre, I do not want my legs stretched quite to that 
extent! A trifle slower. Sir Maxwell, if you don't 
mind!" 

The road seemed to spread endlessly before them; but, 
without a rudeness of which he was incapable, Ughtred 
could not disengage himself from the undesired company. 
Nothing, however, need force him to give any satisfaction 
to this apparently daimtless intruder on his privacy. He 
set his lips determinedly. 

"Madame la Comtesse made famous music this night 
— did she not?" Vaucelin went on. 
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Again the Englishman's stride took him, as if spurred* 
a leap beyond; then the consciousness that this attempt 
at flight was a betrayal of himself, perchance of her, he 
slowed his pace and looked his interlocutor steadily in the 
face. 

"Did you hear her music, then, Monsieur?" he re- 
marked, striving to appear indifferently conversational. 

" Sapristi,** said Vaucelin, " am I not on your corridor? " 
His intonation was jocose, might almost have accom- 
panied a nudge in the ribs; but the listener was vaguely 
aware of an underlying purpose which was not jocular, 
but very grave. 

"Here we come to the village,** cried Ughtred, relieved. 
"Shall I precede you and carry out my business? Other- 
wise I fear I may keep you waiting.*' 

"You have such devilishly long legs," sighed the rotund 
gentleman, glancing down at his own, "go, go then. It 
will, as you say, be best.'* 

His good nature was imimpaired. Yet Ughtred, has- 
tening from him at a tremendous swing, could not per- 
suade himself that the danger was past. 

"But I shall start him on Plotinus," he vowed savagely 
to himself. "And if I let him get a word in ! " 

He reached the little bureau de poste in considerable heat, 
both of body and mind; dropped into the box the letter 
that had lam heavy in his pocket during all the uncom- 
fortable walk, and, drawing a long breath of relief, en- 
tered the office to send off a couple of telegrams to Honor 
Maxwell announcing his sudden return. 

He was standing in the doorway, facing the cobbled 
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street, reading at last his morning's neglected corre- 
spondence, when his tormentor rejoined him. The black 
eyes had an aggressive sparkle, as they rested on him. 

*'I trust the summons is not of an alarming nature?" 

Ughtred drove the crushed sheet in his hand back to 
the side pocket of his Norfolk jacket. It was from his 
bailiff: "All is doing very satisfactorily here, I am 
pleased to inform you." Two bills for books, and an 
appeal from the blatant vicar on behalf of a new stove had 
completed the morning courier. The situation might 
have struck him as humorous; but he wheeled flaring: 

"It is conceivable, is it not, that I might have received 
communications last night?*' 

"But, of course!" said Vaucelin, soothingly. "It is 
quite conceivable — even obvious!" 

Ughtred shot a hasty glance at him. What did the 
fellow mean? Vaucelin was picking his steps along the 
rough stones, with a cheerful coimtenance. They seemed 
desperately far from Plotinus. But the young man made 
an effort to bring him in. 

"I am sorry," he said, as they left the village behind 
and entered again upon the desolate, poplar-bordered, 
empty road, "I am sorry that I shall have to give up, for 
a month or two at least, my Grecian journey. Ulwmme 

"propose " He was trying to speak with lightness, but 

broke off, discountenanced, for the other had halted and 
laid a gently compelling hand upon his arm: 

"That's just it." All the jocularity had gone out of 
the high-pitched lisping tones. "A man makes his 
plans . . . and a woman undoes them." 
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"M. Vaucelin! ..." cried Ughtred. Then he 
stopped short. Again he was giving himself away, 
hopelessly. He glanced down at the plump pointed 
fingers lesting on his sleeve, at their long manicured nails, 
and moved from the touch. After that, there was nothing 
left to him but to curb his irritation as best he might and 
listen. He had himself provided the opening which the 
other had been feeling for. 

Vaucelin was indeed fairly started. 

"Oh, I do not blame you! You are singularly right in 
taking flight — singularly right! Sir Maxwell — I do 
not say that you might not have managed it with a little 
more consideration for our good Annibal. He is seriously 
offuscated, is Annibal! And I would not say that he 
might not begin to have his suspicions next — ah, then 
gar el Look out! Oh, it would be no use running away 
then; he would follow you to Kamtchatka. Fortunately, 
he is all on another tack! But, oh, my young friend, 
where are your eyes! How is it possible to prefer in this 
way artifice to nature, f adedness to youth, all this trickery 
to " 

"I don't in the least know what you mean," said 
Ughtred. 

It was a feeble barrier, and his companion hopped 
tranquilly over it. 

"You cannot say less, of course. But, between us two 
— no, say nothing, say nothing! I have a sympathy for 
you, I have an interest in you. Are we not brother 
workers in the same beautiful field?" At this Ughtred 
loiew he had a horrid smile of sarcasm; and withal had the 
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grace to be glad that his companion failed to see it. 
"You are young, you are young. You are no match for a 
coquetry so consummate, for an art so exquisite. I will 
grant you it is exquisite. But where does it lead you? 
you have not the least idea. Listen, my excellent young 
friend, I will give you a simile from our own belpved 
classics. You know the agreeable myth by which Arte- 
mis, Semele, Phoebe, by whatever name you may prefer 
to name her, can indulge herself in all her little diversions 
without being a whit the worse for it. The goddess has 
the privilege of eternal virginity. No — don't speak, I 
am just finishing. Here is one who, in the same manner, 
demands all and gives nothing. It is the object of her 
life to kindle as many splendid fires as she may — she 
just likes warming herself by them. Cela Vamuse^ 
voyez-vous. That's her vocation. That's her life. 
C^est une raffinSe. But if you think that she will as much 
as scorch the hem of her garment! . . • • No, no, 
she will watch you consume to ashes first! Ah, diable, 
diablel Have I not seen her at it enough! In every 
colour, in every tone and key you can imagine. (Test une 
raffinSe — une jongleuse d^honneur — an exquisite, a 
juggler with men's honour. But trust her for looking 
after her own! She freely allows herself the pleasure of a 
compromising situation, but she will not give you • . . 
that!" He snapped his long nail. "Ah, when I heard 
her music last night, I said to myself: ^Good, we are at 
it again!' — and I rolled over into my pillows that I might 
hear no more of it!" 
Ughtred drew a quick breath. The horrible tempta- 
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tion to ask: ^Did you also hear the Comte follows us? " 
hi^pfly died in unformed words upon his lips. 

And did I not know" — the other was pursuing — 
know only too well, what was passing! What did you 
bring out of that midnight rencontre ^ my young friend? 
The touch <rf her little finger? — No, not even so much ! 
A look? Un long regard? — Ah, diable, diahlel I see it 
from here. • . • You knelt before her, and you made 
eyes at her — like a young calf! Ah, le beau plaisirl 
Try to grasp that woman . . . what do you get? 
Moonshine — moonshine! The peach seems to dangle 
within reach, you want to bite the phantom fruit, 
and what do you gain? Emptiness ! Trouble, distress — 
disgust! She's a spiritual vampire, I tell you. That's 
what she is. She will draw all your energies from you, 
consume you in waste desires, sicken you of wholesome 
life. Ce pauvre Antoine — you have heard of Antony? 
Un gaiUardf with a strength! Well, he died of it. It is 
as I tell you. II en est mort. And Annibal mourning 
him like a young brother ! It is enough to make one laugh 
. • • or weep. Annibal's is the heart of a child, do you 
know that? And the absurdity is that the only man of 
them all he bethinks himself to be jealous of is the one she 
herself hates! You saw that fellow, Braye-Flesselles, 
yesterday. She played, a sunmier or two ago, her usual 
game upon him, in an idle fortnight; and very quickly she 
found out her mistake. Eh, eh, he did not see things in 
the ethereal light, that one — oh, but there, not at all! 
She was unlucky, in his case. How he would have tamed 
her! I could almost regret it!" 
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"Oh, for heaven's sake!" ejaculated Ughtred, and was 
startled himself by the anguish and fury expressed in the 
outcry. 

Vaucelin, who had been pacing gently onward, stopped 
a third time and looked at his comrade with kind eyes. 

"That hits you hard, my young friend. Here you are 
all white and undone! I tell you it is for your own sake 
I speak. It is a matter of humanity to warn you. Come ! 
in three words and here you have her. Cest une man- 
geuae d^dmes; yes, that is it, a devourer of souls! And I 
tell you," cried M. Vaucelin, suddenly bursting, after the 
maimer of his race, into a violent excitement, "It would 
be fifty times better for every one if she were a simple 
everyday wanton! " 

He tore the jelly bag from his head and flung it on the 
ground. 

Ughtred stared at him a second, breathlessly searching 
in the whirl of his mind for something finsd and infinitely 
scathing. But, on the second thought, he closed his lips 
into a bar of silence; and, turning, strode away at last 
from the Frenchman with the utmost speed of which his 
long legs were capable without the indignity of running. 
Mopping his brow, Vaucelin looked after him. 

"Impossible race, these English!" 

He shrugged his shoulders, and philosophically picked 
up his petit chapeau anglais, knocked the mud of the road 
off it, and replaced it on the back of his head. Then, 
tranquilly, at his own short paces, proceeded on his way. 



CHAPTER IX 

FLIGHT 

The tumult in Ughtred's mind prevented his forming any 
conclusion upon his companion's extraordinary ha- 
rangue. The attempt of the good-natured busybody was 
attended with the usual result in so far that, if the young 
man's unacknowledged feelings toward his hostess had 
undergone a revulsion by reason of the events of the 
nighty they now returned to the shaken allegiance with 
increased intensity. 

Like to the pagan of old who, more than half convinced 
of the folly of his own idolatry, might yet have felt for- 
gotten fires revive within him when sacrilegious hands 
would cast from its shrine the lovely image of a once- 
worshipped goddess, Ughtred was ablaze against the 
blasphemy that had assailed his ideal. 

What could they know of her, those coarse natures 
which surrounded her? And then, suddenly, his heart 
leaped to the memory of the tribute (in sooth uncon- 
sciously rendered!) "If you think that she will as much as 
scorch the hem of her garment !'* The physical spasm of 
joy which here seized him gave way quickly to a fiashlike 
understanding of its meaning. So, he had come to this ! 

He halted by the bridge, struck by shame. Still potent 
in him was a fastidiousness of spiritual impression akin 
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to that of a woman's bodily daintiness. It seemed to 
him that his mind was sullied by these miworthy emotions. 
He yearned, passionately, to find in himself again that 
higher nature, "the Greek measure" to which excess was 
blemish; and the desire of the night returned to him — 
to be back in England, in solitude! 

Once more he hurried toward the castle; but as he 
crossed the cour d*honneur repugnance seized him. He 
did not want to be brought yet into contact with any of 
the household. He felt that discomposure was observ- 
able in his countenance. " You are all white and undone/' 
had said Vaucelin. He wanted a little while longer for 
self -communing — for self -mastering especially. 

He paused, hesitating. The Gothic door of the hall 
was ajar; he had a glimpse of Solange's white dress in the 
inner room on the right, and upon a quick impulse bent 
to the left and directed his steps to the chapel. Pushing 
the heavy leathern hangings he looked in. As he ex- 
pected, it was empty. 

Gladly he passed into the silence, the darkness, the 
coolness, and sat down on the first bench. The building 
consisted only of a nave with little chapels down one side, 
and was of a severe, very early style. He had visited it 
before, but perfunctorily; now he found a certain pleasure, 
a relief from the long tension of his feelings, in letting the 
simple wonder of the place grow upon him without eflFort 
of his own. 

So old, so old, so charged with memories! The win- 
dows, "like those of Sainte Gudule" — truly they held 
colours rich, dark like the glow in the heart of jewels^ 
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such as the world has lost the art of capturing. There 
were hues too of missal-like illumination hanging still 
about the carved wood of pulpit and screen round some 
of the old stone tombs. They stole upon him out of the 
dimness. The side chapels seemed to be devoted to the 
tombs of the Braye family. In the one nearest, a square 
monument of high antiquity held the central place. It 
was turned lengthway toward him and he could descry, 
from the hands folded prayerfully in their gauntlets to 
the pointed upturned sollerets, the long figure of a knight 
that lay stretched upon it, stiffly, yet so peacefully, at 
rest. The face under the bacinet, though worn by time, 
conserved something virile and fierce in its archaically 
hewn features. 

With eyes growing more accustomed to the half- 
obscurity, Ughtred began idly to trace out the inscrip- 
tion on the long stone panel: 

Moult puissant, moult vaillant Seigneur haut-voue Gontran-Marie 
Comte de Braye en Brabant, Comte de Beaureing, en Lorraine, Baron 
de . . . • 

Shadows in a place of shadows! 

And now, in this musing mood, a sense of the antiquity 
and pride of the race came over him; and with it a strong, 
unwilling pity for the childless man who felt his child- 
lessness so bitterly. 

MouU vaillant . . . nundt puissanU he too — 
Comte Annibal — was all that! "What would they 
write on his tomb," Ughtred wondered, "when he came 
to lay his great frame among his ancestors?" 
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In the train of this reflection, the old turmoil, for a 
moment lulled, began to wake again. He had offended 
one who meant so well by him. At the least he had done 
that. Their hands would meet at the speeding of the 
guest. He would have to endure it. • • He looked 
at the tomb again, and once more the impression repeated 
itself: Shadows in a place of shadows ! Were men and 
women more? The stone and the intention that had 
shaped it had retained existence, while the fleeting show 
of passion that spelt life painted itself, glowed and van- 
ished, like lantern pictures on a wall. To the solitary 
student past splendours, past entities, had ever been 
warmly living; now, mixing with men and women, he 
could find no reality — all was as the shadow of a dream. 

It was not till late in the afternoon that he was able to 
depart. He had missed the morning "correspondence." 
So they had one more meal in common, during which 
Comte Annibal maintained the attitude of ponderous and 
frigid attentiveness which paralyzed his guest into sim- 
ilarly stilted response. Ughtred pretexted the neces- 
sities of packing for an early withdrawal to his room, and 
came down only in time for the farewell. With a dull 
ache at his heart he contrasted this ordeal with the ten- 
derly emotional moments of his departure from Cross- 
forth. How much nearer had he been to the Comtesse 
Agla6 when they scarce demanded of each other as much 
as a touching of hands! 

She gave him her hand now with a gay cordiality that 
was infinitely stinging. He was even glad to turn from 
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that meaningless good-bye to Comte Annibal's "great 
constable" air, and the deadly reproach it conveyed. He 
looked round vaguely, then, beyond Vaucelin. 

"Ah, it is true," cried the other, with hb talent for 
inopportune interference. "Mademoiselle Solange is 
not here — you cannot possibly depart without bidding 
au revoir to Mademoiselle Solange!" 

"No, indeed," said Comtesse Aglae, and passed her 
hand through her husband's arm. "She went to bene- 
diction, but surely that must be over." 

Vaucelin, upon this hint, was already outside the 
door, scanning the cour d'honneur. 

"En e^et — behold, she is even now coming out through 
the porch. Hurry, hurry, my young friend — you can 
make your LtUe adieus to Mademoiselle Nik6 without 
interruption," 

Turning, as he spoke, he took Ughtred by the elbow 
and propelled him forward; the young man had no choice 
but to put the beat grace he could into his compHance. 
Yet his inward reluctances were increased by a vague 
sense that silent forces were still pushing him into an 
equivocal position: the eagerness in the Comtesse's voice, 
the perceptible lifting of some of the gloom on her hus- 
band's countenance, the meaning grip with which Vau- 
celin seized his arm — all were tokens, sHght no doubt, 
but, to his sensitive apprehension, unmistakable. 

He shpped by Ging^re, champing and stamping in the 
high dog-cart that awaited bun, and went quickly across 
the courtyard toward the chapel. 

At sight of him the girl stood still in the porch. 
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came close to her before speaking and then said abruptly: 
"It is good-bye/' 

He looked at her steadily as he spoke — just because it 
was an effort to do so; and, with an odd irritation that had 
a sting of self-reproach, saw that there were tear-stains 
about her bright eyes; that her lips, redder and fuller than 
usual, trembled a little. But she kept her chin high and 
met his glance, as if daring him to notice these marks of 
weakness. 

For the first time she struck him in a new aspect. It 
was no longer the type of devastating womanhood, of the 
forestaller, of the accaparante threatening his manhood. 
By a swift reversal of impressions he realized that, though 
she had just shed tears because of him, yet she was holding 
herself voluntarily aloof from him. Something fiercely 
virginal emanated from her. He knew that she would 
have fled or fought to keep man as captor from her. And 
all about her hung the breath of the incense. It seemed 
to envelop her and emphasize oddly that new vestal air. 

"I've been to Salute," she said, in her audacious Eng- 
lish, speaking, it was quite clear to him, not because she 
wished to be conversational, but lest he should guess how 
difficult conversation was. There was an air now as of the 
young soldier about her, he thought, whimsically. 

He took her hand, which she did not offer, and cud- 
gelled his brain for words that would not come. He could 
only say, after a pause of unconscious length: 

"Good-bye, again." 

Her eyes, wide open in the effort to hide that they had 
wept, remained fixed upon him, defying, repelling; yet 
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with a kind of piteousness, full of the incomprehensible 
things which her lips, tightly compressed, refused to 
speak. Vaguely he felt that this young girl's soul was a 
mystery deeper perhaps than that of the woman who en- 
grossed his thoughts. As he left her he knew that her 
look followed him. He seemed to be carrying away with 
him some of the incense fragrance about her. While he 
was crossing the courtyard, acutely conscious too of the 
three that were watching him from the main door, he 
heard Comte Annibal's laugh break out, evidently in 
response to some witticism of Vaucelin's. Whatever it 
might have referred to, it put the big man into sudden and 
imexpected good humour and it was with recovered 
geniality that he finally shook hands with his guest. And 
as Gingfere swimg away, at an alarming pace, Ughtred, 
with his over-stimulated perceptiveness, was quite aware 
that, through some sly manoeuvring of Vaucelin's, he 
had become, once again, the bashful suitor in the Comte's 
guileless eyes. The jocular send-off could have no other 
meaning: 

"BT^, we shall soon meet again; do not let us be tragic! 
— Au revoiry au revoir!** 

HS had plenty of food for unpleasant reflections, as 
Gingere's long trot carried him over the straight white 
road; but, oddly enough, through all the trouble of brain 
and heart, the fragrance of the chapel incense seemed to 
cling about him, stronger than the haunting redolence 
of the moat or the steam of the canal waters that lay 
twice across his road. 
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After a silence of three weeks (wrote John Gordon to 
his friend) I have your hurried note, telling me that you 
have given up your Greek explorations and have installed 
yourself in complete isolation in your ruined Keep — 
hoping, as you say, *to find your work and yourself 
again.' 

"It is not for me to conjecture (upon withheld confi- 
dence) what events have brought about this change of 
plans; but I should not be fulfilling what I deem incum- 
bent upon me through our old relations were I not to set 
down clearly how much I disapprove. 

"There would be some sense in your carrying out your 
working project; now your journey to Greece was, as we 
often agreed together, a very necessary undertaking in 
this regard. There would have been a good deal more 
sense in your putting aside, at least for the present, all 
literary aspirations and devoting yourself to your new 
duties and responsibilities as landowner. But there is no 
sense in your present arrangement; and the fact of your 
being inspired to adopt it by the legendary example of an 
ancestor does not make the proceeding more rational. (I 
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presume you have forgotten you have already told me why 
that ancestor thus took to seclusion.) 

" In one of your letters you reminded me that I had said, 
on hearing of your inheritance, *It seems a pity/ It is 
true that I was then thinking *Here is my promising 
scholar lost!' I now say to myself again and with a far 
deeper feeling of regret, * It is a pity/ You are unworthy 
of the responsibility of wealth and position if you only use 
it for the gratification of the passing whim. I make bold 
to prophesy that the *self * that you will find in your Keep 
will be scarcely worth the acquaintance, and that the work 
you will do there will be a negligible quantity. I have had, 
however, too long an intimacy with the ways of youthful 
humanity in the average to flatter myself that you will pay 
the least attention to these remarks. They are here set 
down, I repeat, merely as an act of conscience, pout 
nUmoire, and with no illusions. 

"Though I may disapprove, my feelings toward you do 
not change. I think I am too old to change. When the 
next upheaval takes place in your mental affairs, when 
the moment comes that you want a sincere friend, you will 
know, as ever, where to find one.'* 

To this document there was a postscript. Ughtred 
smiled bitterly as he read it. John Gordon had a talent 
for speeding the Parthian arrow. 

I note your mention of the purchase of a motor-car, and leoognbse its 
convenience when you are forced to visit your estates! 

Ughtred's first act on his return home had, indeed, been 
to have the two habitable rooms of the Keep fitted up for 
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his occupation. The fancy had haunted him from the 
first moment he had entered into that place of solitude and 
of antique memories; he had set himself with feverish 
energy to make it a reality. He had taken a good deal of 
trouble, and was, perhaps, scarcely aware how much 
aesthetic enjoyment he foimd in fitting out this eccentric 
dwelling in the most mediseval manner compatible with 
the necessary comfort. 

His second proceeding of importance had been the pur- 
chase of a powerful motor-car and the hire of a clever and 
taciturn chauffeur. Not only did the new acquisition 
serve him for the purpose of lengthy drives along the wild 
coast roads, but, as he had written to John Gordon in his 
freak of seclusion, it made conmiunication with the world 
not only possible but easy. 

As for the care of his rooms and of his meals he 
had arranged that such details should be attended to 
with the least infliction of common humanity upon his 
solitude. A couple of servants drove over from Honor 
Maxwell in the morning bringing provisions, discreetly 
performed their work, while their master roamed the 
cliffs or pored over his papers — and as discreetly dis- 
appeared. 

With plenty of money to oil the wheels, it is wonderful 
how smoothly even so unpractical a caprice can be made 
to run. 

And yet, in spite of the attainment of his desires, these 
uninterrupted hours of loneliness, when nothing alive 
save sea-fowl and sheep could come within the reach of 
his senses, brought no fruit of accomplishment. Li spite 
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of the romantic inspiration to be found in all the varying 
moods of skies — placid, sun-sparkling » grand in the sun- 
set, ethereally lovely in the sunrise, or yet storm-tossed, 
ridden by vast armies of clouds — of seas languidly lap- 
ping and murmiujng, fierce under white crests, spindrift 
and flying scud, or yet livid against the leaden rim of the 
horizon — in face of all these mighty stimulants his brain 
remained sterile. In the deep, full-blossomed plenitude 
of the summer stillness, his mind would wander away, in 
mere fatigue, upon the wings of the great voices about 
him. In the uproar of a tempest night, he would sit and 
hearken to the ** thundering reef, the wild steeds pressing 
on," to "the sound of them trampling the wave" — all 
the old anger of the sea against the earth reverberating 
about him — and know within his soul a kindred anger, 
as purposeless. And always, in the grand and savage 
war-chant, in the passionate complaints of winds and 
waves, in the echoes of beaten shores, it was the music of 
the Tourelle which swirled about him — till the beat of 
it, the pressure, the haste and the torment seemed to get 
into his blood. 

The manuscript of Plotinus remained unenriched by 
half a page of matter that could stand; his new choice 
edition of iEschylus, if pored over now and again, yielded 
nothing to the scholar; only disturbing stuflF to the lover 
unacknowledged. His Odes? At moments indeed (when 
the pressure upon his imagination of the stem glories of 
the storm, or the exquisite caress of sunshine upon these 
rugged surroundings, drove him to the throes and longings 
of expression) he felt himself drawn to his Odes; but he 
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was here ever withheld. For here the secret obsession 
his thoughts inevitably betrayed him. 

He had beUeved that "to find himself" in his soUtude 
would be as easy as to find hia own countenance in the 
reflection ot an untroubled pool. Despairingly, he sought 
for the old self; for the humble student, the proud celibate. 
'What had become of that esteemed personahty? It 
evaded him as the shadows on ruffled waters. He found, 
instead, forces that he had never suspected, yearnings that 
be would not admit; hatreds, envies; langoiu's and heats; 
states of soul, in fine, as variable as the seas and skie8_ 
without. And always one memory dominating; oned^l 
sire pressing; always one haunting. 

" C'est une mangeuse d'&mes," had said Vaucelin, There 
were moments, in his fruitless self -railing, when the young 
man fell back upon this phrase as the key to the mystery 
of his own state. Yet it was always with a sense of dis- 
loyalty, of desecration. "She will rob you of your mao' 
hood. ... A spiritual vampire. . . . One that 
takes all and gives nothing. . . ." Enough truth 
there was in these horrible words to taunt h\m on many a 
sleepless night, many a long, empty, morbid hour. Yet, 
even if she were all that this brutal gossip painted her, 
he knew that he could not now conceive any future 
free of her. Were it only the memoiy of her be must 
cherish it. 

In one of his rare returns to Honor Maxwell, after he had 
disheartedly transacted his necessary business — feeling 
as unsatisfied with himself as obviously were his ministers 
and retainers — he passed a desultory hour in the library, 
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selecting certain books to bring back with him to his cell. 
He chanced upon a volume of Swinburne: a poet with 
whom hitherto in his chosen young Puritanism he had 
cared little to make other than perfunctory acquaintance. 
But a line or two arrested him. He read on. The rhythm 
caught him; rang like a wave, shouted in his head; seemed 
to lift him and carry him back, cradling his tormented 
fancy. It was all about man's passion for woman, and 
man's passion for the sea. He told himself, parleying 
with his conscience, that he must study further; that be- 
cause of its grand sea-music he must take the book away 
with him; it would fit with his environment — that no one 
had marked the Greek measure more subtly than this too 
fleshly singer. ■ 

But, back at the Keep, an hour of moonlight, warrii^l 
exquisitely with the yellow gleam of his shaded lamp 
upon the walls of his stone chamber ; an hour when the long 
languorous pulse of the high tide was felt against the cliffs, 
and when an air of southern tenderness, savoured with the 
pungency of the ocean, touched his hps with salt — found 
him weak and brought him nearer truth. 

The open book on his knecj he pondered and read, and 
pondered again; and knew that the words were sweet and 
subtle like an opiate in his blood: knew that they voiced— 
his own passion. 



Yes, I know tbis well: were yoa once sealed mine 
Mine in tlie blood's heat, mine in the breftthi 

Mixed into me as honey m wine, 
Not time that myetb and gainsayeth 

Nor all strong thinga bod severed ua then. 
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The blue shaft of moonlight shifted and faded from his 
walls; and still he sat by his shaded lamp in a kind of wak- 
ing dream. The hour» the song, his very solitude undid 
him. For the first time he surrendered himself » and found 
joy in the yielding, even though it was but to the fantastic 
emptiness of a dream. 

To have her here; here, ffltting alone with him and the 
night ! In der Nachtl 

He woke next morning, ashamed and disturbed, as if he 
hsul committed a deed of wrong. He felt, as it were, a 
stain on his soul. The gay morning thunders of the rising 
tide, the slap of the waves and their laughing withdrawal, 
the dancing freshness of the morning breeze, everything of 
the outer world smote upon his senses with the pain of 
contrast. He left his couch with a kind of horror for the 
fevered confusion of his dreams, and ran down the steep 
pathway to fling himself into the sea, with more than a 
physical yearning for its laving and bitter waters. And 
all the while, as he swam and plunged, and let the breakers 
beat upon him, and trod the strong supporting element 
with the simshine radiance abeady warm about him, the 
lilt of last night's song of passion ran in his head like an 
evil melody. 

In his fancy it clung to him, as once the moat slime taint 
in the air of Overbecq. 

He prolonged his swim to exhaustion; came out of the 
water chilled, and mounted to his crag with leaden feet. 
There he found that his servants had already accom- 
plished their daily task and left the Tower to its loneli- 
ness. 
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Two letters awaited him. John Gordon's hand he 
recognized, but the other bore an unknown writing. His 
heart stood still as he looked at it, for it had a Belgium 
stamp. 

He took up his friend's missive determinedly first. 
Coming, at this particular moment of depression, his old 
friend's stem words could bring out a sterile resentment. 
** Kicking a man when he's down never helped the weak 
to rise," he thought. 

Every innuendo stung. Every condemning phrase 
struck home. But sting and blow drove his thoughts 
downhill. He was good for nothing, then? So be it — 
he was a fool, a failure! The self that he would now find 
would not be worth the acquaintance, it was all true, no 
doubt. Well, what did it matter? He was young, he 
was rich, he had his life to enjoy, he would not be so 
foolish as to fail also in that ! 

He now caught up the other letter and tore it open. It 
began in French: 

Dbab Sib: Do you always do things in such a hurry? We are such 
slow, sleepy people here at Overbecq that we are still making great eyes 
of astonishment at your sudden departure. But we hope that you do not 
forget as quickly; that friendship itself has not passed away from you 
with the taste for the house of your friends. Friendship ! a good friend- 
ship, to me there is nothing so desirable on this earth. It is what I have 
wanted all my life. Have I ever foimd it? I don't know: I fear not. 
HUast But I stiU hope. How do you do? And what do you do? I 
wonder. We think of you; we talk much of you. Blueberry is cozened 
and cosseted: we hold you a little through Blueberry. And when I 
think of you, I think as of a young brother. Being so much older than 
you — older in years, so infinitely older through my womanhood, you 
will tolerate this familiarity. I wish I had had a brother; sometimes I 
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fed fo nonttenbly kmdy — so lonely of soul, I mean: are you not also 
lonely ci soul? I believe it. 

Figme to yonndf , my husband has discovered that he cannot let 
another sommer pass without shooting the grouse upon the moors over 
near yoa» and Vaucelin admits that he is longing for the English breezes. 
So we are beginning to think that we shall go back to Crossforth. Every 
one is pleased with the idea — and not the least Annihal, who finds the 
neij^iboiirhood of Kleenebecq insupportable. There are now two in that 
home to get on his nerves. 

And I? Oh, I long to be away. It is insupportable to me too. Do 
yott remember that letter you posted for me? It was no use. There are 
inconceivable people in this world. 

Yott see I treat you as a friend still — you must do the same with us» 
with me. If you want no more of Crossforth House than you did of Over- 
becq, I for one will understand. Perhaps you will be right. Perhaps 
for a lonely soul, loneliness is best. And yet — and yet ! Out of our two 
bnelinesses. • • • But I am an incorrigible idealist: life has well 
proved it to me. 

Good-bye. We move slowly, as I told you — I do not know when it 
will be au revoir: indeed it is for you to dedde if it is to be ever au revoir 
again. But, whether or no, believe me always in friendship, yours 

AOLAE DB BbATE. 

There was a postscript here also: 

When I think of you, it is as of some poet, some athlete of your be- 
loved Greece — apart crowned with wild thyme, the savage fragrance at 
it about you; disdainful of humanity, serving but one shrine — that of 
Artemis. Is not that you, a little? Perhaps in that old Greece I was 
your sister, and we two served her. Why was I eva ie4Miii? 

As Ughtred read, it was as if a hand had been laid upon 
the agitation of his soul, on the unworthy tunnoO of his 
senses, and had brought peace. Peace, and a great clarity 
seemed to spread over his mind. The sensation was ex- 
quisite after the troubled weeks. 
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He sank down on the oak bench behind him and slowly 
reread the letter, pausing upon particular phrases of 
illumination and comfort. Thus delicately, serenely^ 
she set herself right before his eyes; and by so doing put 
him right before himself! 

Now all was clear; now he knew, and he could give him- 
self to the thought of her without a single harassing or 
humiliating suspicion. She was his friend, his sister soul 
— the rest had been but a fever-dream. 

With delight he breathed in the fragrance of violet that 
hung about the paper. It brought her presence vividly 
to him, that presence in which he could now bask in un- 
punished ecstasy, knowing that to such friendship all must 
be, of its essence, pure. Oh, how well he understood! 
Yonder delicate soxd, "lonely as his own," had been vainly 
striving for a worthy companionship — perpetually thrown 
back, perpetually deceived through the sheer materialism 
of those whom she had sought to find as high-soaring as 
herself. Antoine, Stanislas. She had spoken to them in 
the language of the spirit. Through the voice of the music 
she loved she had appealed to some ethereal kinship, and 
they had answered with the coarse cry of the brute! 
Even he! As if the serene stealing hght were falling on 
the dark places of his own nature, he saw his odious fault, 
and the trouble that had been consequent upon him. Ah, 
right had she been to rise from him in anger that night; to 
measure him, on the last morning, with such subtly dis- 
dainful indifference! 

Yet, with what divine intuition did she still hope in him, 
had she thus graciously forgiven! It was right that she 
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should do so. He was worthy of this renewed trust, and 
he would prove it. He recognized in himself the answer- 
ing soul, the power to rise with her to those heights where 
they might meet. 

He took up John Gordon's letter again, and reread it 
with a different impression. He had even a smile for the 
Socratic roughness of tongue. The dear old master was 
right too, in so far that the mood which had led his scholar 
to idle seclusion had been a barren one, to say the least of 
it. But it woidd be shaken off now; John Gordon woidd 
be shown where he had been wrong. 

With two such friendships, what might not yet be ac- 
complished! He woidd prove himself worthy of the old 
trust, of the new one. 

He gazed round his strange dwelling-place ahnost re- 
gretfully. He had filled his solitude with an empty 
clamour of heart, yet it was dear to him. He must leave 
it — he knew that — and take up his life again in its 
fullness. How simplified his projects under this new light; 
how straight his road! And how manfully he intended 
to tread it ! Some day it would be sweet to bring her here» 
and she woidd understand. 

His eye, roaming the singular room with its mixture of 
luxury and rudeness, fell on the volume of Swinburne. 
His hand hovered for a second over it; he was hdf tempted 
to fling it through the deep, narrow slit of window that 
overlooked the sea — sheer depth into the water below. 
But he thrust back the suggestion instantly. Let it stay 
there; it was beautiful and Greek and full of the splendid 
breath of the ocean, even if mingled with too much per- 
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fume from Aphrodite's musk-roses. Could they not both 
afford to pick up the beauty and neglect the over-luscious 
taint? 

Then he sat down and wrote the answers to his letters; 
both extremely brief, yet pregnant. 

Dbab John GrOBDOx: I am going back to Bonor Maxwell and hope 
to take up work again. Work! After all I have found myself. 

Yours* — U.M. 

The other was still shorter: 

Did you perhaps come into this world again to find your brother? Au 
revoir, dear friend — dear soul! 

The last two words he wrote in Greek. He had the 
certainty that she woidd find the way to their meaning. 
As he folded this last document the smile returned to his 
lips. He had needed a John Grordon at his elbow to point 
out the ineffable egoism of his answer to her. But he had 
so long been the centre of interest to himself, every passing 
thought and feeling had been of such importance, that he 
was quite unconscious of it. 

Violet-crowned, shining! His friend, his soul! 

All the springs of energy, so long paralyzed, leaped again 
into activity within him. His brain began to teem with 
inspiration; the swelling desire to express himself, to 
create, possessed him with a tumult of the senses — a 
permitted and holy tumult, since its origin was all spirit- 
ual. He turned to that high mediaeval desk that had 
borne the tortures of his arid strivings on so many wasted 
hours. With the Greek lilt and the catching rhythm of 
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Swinburne's ode still haunting his memoiy, the words 
appeared to run from him with the warmth and the 
swiftness of fire: 

"To my friend — to my Soul," he headed the poem. 
It was the first he had ever written that was not a tran- 
scription of some older inspiration. 



CHAPTER n 

SERENE SKIES 

It was a hot summer, and August waned in a golden glow. 
Never had the lands of Honor Maxwell looked more typ- 
ically English in their beauty than on the day when the 
party from Crossforth paid their first visit thither, shortly 
after the unexpected return from Overbecq. 

As the Comtesse had foreshadowed in her letter, M. 
Vaucelin was with them. Ughtred coidd have excused 
the gentleman's presence; but in his happy frame of mind 
— he had remained in what can best be described as a 
state of exalted serenity — he was able to tolerate so im- 
material a disturbance. 

And indeed the Frenchman, whether repenting himself 
of having exceeded prudence during his discourse in the 
poplar avenue, or whether labouring under the fond be- 
lief that he had successfully warded off all danger to his 
young and interesting acquaintance, seemed to be satis- 
fied to enjoy himself without bearing the burden of his 
neighbour's concern. 

"My faith! you are a lucky youth!" he repeated at 
varying intervals, as, strolling round the place between 
Ughtred and the Comte, when some fresh aspect of house, 
garden or distant view would present itself to his eye. 
• . . "An heritage that falls into your mouth like a 
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ripe fruit, without your having had the trouble to ex- 
pect it!" 

**Heinl what did I tell you?" Annibal would reply each 
time, with a proprietary air. 

Ughtred was able even to survey with equanimity the 
interchange of glances between the two men, and their 
sidelong look at Solange. He could afford to smile at 
such absurdities, from the height of his present ethereal 
soul-plane. And presently the blissful moment came 
when he found himself at last alone again with the Com- 
tesse Agla£. It was Annibal himself who gave him the 
opportunity by bearing off Vaucelin to see the horses; 
the stable-yard was the spot toward which the big man 
inevitably gravitated in every country house. 

Solange had lingered awhile in the library with the other 
two, who were turning over books in quiet and amicable 
converse; then, with one of her sudden impetuosities, cry- 
ing out," I like things alive, I ! '* had flung herself from 

the room. Something of the old animosity had shot from 
her eyes in a last look over her shoidder. 

Glancing up from the heavy volume that lay open 
on her knee, as she sat under the slanting light in a 
window recess, Agla6 de Braye smiled indulgently at 
Ughtred. 

" Cetle jeunesse " she said. Then she let her glance 

roam out upon the simlit terrace. "My niece and your 
late cousin Basil used to be what that poor young man 
called * great chums,*" she proceeded, reflectively. "In 
fact, Annibal regarded him as a probable nephew-in- 
law." 
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Ughtred dropped the volume he had just carefully 
selected. 

"What!" he exclaimed, "Basil also! But then every 

marriageable youth " He broke oflf, picked up the 

book: "I beg your pardon," he proceeded stammeringly, 
"it seemed, somehow, rather absurd." 

She averted her glance from his crimson face. 

"Yes. I know it seems absurd. Annibal is always 
match-making for that child. ... It began years 
ago, though she is still so much too young to think of mar- 
riage. But " She paused, with a little sigh. 

"It must make it awkward for her, sometimes," said 
Ughtred sarcastically. 

"Yes," she conceded. 

**And for" — he hesitated — "sometimes for the other 
side, too." 

"Ah, but we must pass it to him, my friend. It has 
been such a sorrow ! " she breathed. Then still with down- 
cast eyes she went on : " Poor Annibal, it is his one dream 
to see Solange with children about her; she is the last of 
his line. You understand. It is such sorrow that he has 
none of his own." 

Her eyelids quivered. Ughtred stood silent. He had 
a sudden realization of the gulf that separated him from 
this woman's life. Kindred souls they might be; but the 
tragedy of her material existence was something inevit- 
ably apart, which his thoughts must not even touch. 
And, even while he felt the impassable division between 
his humanity and hers, the air with which she had made 
this reference, its intangible betrayal of long-endured 
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grief, stirred in him a new sentiment toward her — a 
tenderness, a longing to comfort. Yet again, of this he 
might speak no word. 

He remembered Count Annibal's brutal frankness upon 
the same subject. How she must have been humiliated! 
Now even across this miseiy her delicate soul could fling a 
web, softening, veiling. " We must pass him this — it had 
been such a sorrow!'* . . . The sweetness, the sad- 
ness of her intonation lingered in his ear. 

She closed the book she had been holding, and ran her 
finger over the tooling of the antique leather. 

"How beautiful," she said, absently. Then, with a 
deliberate lightness: 

"Wiien the time comes," she said, "I shall marry 
Solange to some one of my own choice. It will be quite 
easy. She must have a good fellow, who likes sport, and 
who will be proud of her strength and courage. He need 
never be an eagle. Stanislas" — here she lifted her eyes 
— " Stanislas certainly would never have done ! " A whim- 
sical smile tilted her lips. "You know, my friend," she 
said ruefully, ** that letter you posted — well, it was no use 
at all. Stanislas is frankly impossible! I was driven away 
from Overbecq. Oh, how glad I am to be here again!" 

The yoimg man hesitated upon speech; and still was 
silent. My friend! It was an extraordinary pleasure to 
him to hear that title fall upon him from her lips, meaning 
what it did now. Mingled with this pleasure, and with 
the content that her tone of open confidence gave him, 
was the anger roused by the audacity of Stanislas de 
Braye-Flesselle. 
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He would like to have spoken these feelings, but timid- 
ity still held him. She seemed to find no fault with his 
speechlessness; rather her glance caressed him, as if it 
became him. And, indeed, she might have been answer- 
ing his thoughts, when, with a sudden gracious movement, 
she put out her hand to him and said: 

*' So it is understood between us, is it not, my Greek 
brother?" 

He took her hand reverently, his heart leaped to his 
lips: 

"Sister! — shining, violet-crowned!" Then he added, 
in the Greek, the words with which he had concluded his 
letter. 

"I like that," she answered, drawing her hand away, 
after a pressure. "That is what I want to be to you — 
your inspiration. I am of so little use to any one in the 
world," she proceeded, qualifying, with her subtle tact, 
what might have sounded too closely personal, " that to be 

a help to the scholar, an inspiration to the poet Oh, 

I cannot flatter myself that in either way it would amount 
to much; but even a little sympathy helps, does it not, 
in a lonely, busy world?" 

At that, greatly daring, he laid his ode upon her lap. 
He had carried it about him against this moment — a 
moment which, however, he hardly anticipated woxdd 
have come to him with such ease. 

With flushing cheek, he watched while she read, pond- 
eringly, as a man would have his poetry considered. Then 
she sought his glance and, for the first time since he had 
known her, he saw her pale face colour. 
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'^I am glad/' she said. 

No more. He could not have imagined dearer praise. 

**If you find something of the wild thyme in it " he 

faltered. 

"Ah," she echoed, "the wild thyme! A little wild, 
very independent, haunting . . • yes, the thyme is 
in it — my friend! Come a little closer to me," she went 
on. "I have something to show you, now that we talk of 
wild thyme." 

He knelt beside her, as before in the turret-room, but 
now in what freedom of spirit! If he were to meet Count 
Annibars gaze upon them, he would not move an inch. 
His pulses beat quicker, however, as he saw her lift the 
locket to his view. 

"When you wanted to open that, I called you mad," she 
went on. "It was a mistake. But you, too, made a mis- 
take, sir, because confidence must only give itself when it 
chooses. Now I choose that my friend should have my 
confidence." 

She laid the locket, opened, on his ode. He saw an 
empty silk-lined case, on either side covered with glass* 
He looked to read the riddle in her face. Still she was 
smiling, but her eyes were far away. She brought them 
back to him; he thought, with a little effort. 

"Yes, the dried sprig was there, which you held in what 
I thought was a dead hand. Yes, it is true, it meant much 
to me to find you alive, and I kept the little memento. 
You knocked it out of its cacheite that evening in the 
Tourelle. You will have to give me another. We women 
are so sentimental! But what does not an elder sister 
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feel when she has seen her brother's fair head lie as if m 
the sleep from which there is no waking, and then has 
the joy of seeing life return? How you look at me! Yes, 
the locket has its little secrets. I will admit you into 
one of them/' 

Her slender fingers manipulated, and then she showed it 
to him again. The locket was not empty as he had 
deemed; on one side, the glass with its silk lining set open 
on its hinge, disclosed a photograph. 

"Antoine!" cried he involuntarily, and felt the blood 
throb in his head. 

"Yes," she said, without seeming surprised. " Antoine." 
She snapped the little wing back into place. '^Foor boy 
— ilest mort. II vCa trcyp aimS. Too much, too much ! " 
she repeated with a sad emphasis. "It was all unhappy; 
it coidd end in no good way — yet, when he was dead, I 
was sorry. And, if the dead know anything, I think it 
makes him happier that I should carry his picture, always. 
Since he is dead, I can do that." She turned with a little 
abrupt movement toward him. "And now you know of 
me. But how did you know of Antoine? " 

He was troubled. What coidd he answer? It was not 
her way to push home an embarrassing question. 

"Well, at least, now you understand," she resumed. 
The something angry, almost a shade fierce, had gone out 
of her voice; it had its soft note of indulgence again. 

"Now I know," he repeated vaguely. "Now I under- 
stand." And then as her fingers closed about the jewel — 
"The other side — has it a secret too? " 

The spring cUcked. 
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"Yes," she answered him, and dropped the trinket from 
his sight. "Something for no other eyes but my own." 
Her air was final. Oddly enough, whatever this relic 
might be, all his disquietude was still concentrated round 
the mysteiy of the dead Antoine. She now took up his 
poem, folded it: "This is mine. I keep it." 

And in the rush of gratification Ughtred lost the uneasy 
stirrings that had thus unduly awakened once again in his 
perfect peace. Exulting, he watched her thrust the sheet 
under the folds of her bodice. 

She rose and, with a laugh to find himself still on his 
knees, he followed her example. 

"You like the verses, then?" He coxdd not resist the 
boyish impulse to whisper. 

"You will write more," she answered elusively. "And 
you will bring it all to me. And one day, there will be a 
book — between us. Where did you write them — here? " 

She swept the dim rich room with thoughtful eyes. He 
shook his head. 

"No. Guess." He felt wonderfully light-hearted, 
wonderfully at ease. 

"No," she said after him. She looked past him, out of 
the window. "It is too still here. There is the sound of 
the sea in them." 

"Ah!" he flashed, enraptured. "You have found it! 
Yes, it was at the Tower, at my old Keep. The sound of 
the sea got into them; and something else too." 

Her lips parted; she had caught his meaning before he 
could formulate it. 

"/n der Nacktr* she said happily. 
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"Oh, you must come to my Tower, and hear the waters 
play it to you — my music! " 

Steps and voices were heard approaching on the terrace 
without. He wondered if that was why the answer to his 
outcry was all at once so conventionally amiable. 

"Please, yes — let us come to your ruins. It woxdd be 
quite interesting ! " 

By this time Vaucelin was looking in upon them, in- 
quisitively, through the open casement. She called to 
him: 

"Sir Ughtred invites us to his dungeon on the coast. 
Beautiful ruins to interest you, my antiquarian friend. 
What shall it be?" she asked the young man over her 
shoulder. "A gypsy tea? That will be charming. I 
will make tea for you. While the child there climbs the 
rocks like a chamois, you, Vaucelin, will scratch at the 
stones. And Annibal — what shall my Annibal do? 
Ma foiy I can think of nothing but a big cigar. But we 
shall all be happy in our own way. Let it be soon, while 
this sun shines.'* 

Never had he seen her in so gracious a mood of gayety ; 
it charmed him out of his disappointment, his boyish in- 
clination to sulk. After all, friendship should be, of its 
essence, a patient thing. By and by, when the dear tie 
waxed naturally closer and more intimate, he coidd have 
his dream of her, alone — alone together at the Tower! 
She was wise, no doubt, to let people grow accustomed to 
see for themselves first the perfect comradeship of their 
relations. So he smiled back at the smiling faces. It was 
a good thing that all shoidd be so content, this day of their 
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first visit to Honor Maxwell. Even Solange, hanging on 
her uncle's arm, had a girlish air of pleasure at the thought 
of the expedition. As for the Comte, he was chuckling 
in his beard: 

"Amen to the big cigar!** 

It was wonderful how serene were the skies. 



CHAPTER m 

A SCRAMBLING EPISODE 

Thb gypsy tea picnic proved a conspicuous success. Sol- 
ange had insisted on having the repast alfresco^ despising 
elaborate preparations in the living-room of the Keep — 
so the tea was smoked» the flies got into the cream, and a 
capricious wind blew the comers of the table-cloth per* 
petually across the plates. But Ughtred could not per- 
ceive any failure in his banquet; as he sat beside Agla6 on 
the short, dry turf outside his ruins, she had shown him 
by an almost imperceptible gesture, a little plot of wild 
thyme between them. 

"'That makes it perfect,'* she had said to him in an 
undertone. 

It made it perfect for him too. It was a wonderfully 
fair day, with just that breeze which the sea gives to the 
land, even in the stillest inland hour. The sky was a 
vault of sapphire blue, melting down to the azure of the 
waters where sparkle and shadow perpetually coun- 
terchanged in dazzling shimmer. His ruins showed per- 
haps the prouder and sterner in the sunshine than when 
set off by their more usual background of cloud and 
storm. Vauoelin's courteous and voluble tongue was still 
clacking with the enthusiasm which the impression had 
provoked. Comte Annibal, familiar with the sight, had 
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once again his complacent air of vicarious proprietor- 
ship. Comtesse Agla6 uttered never a word as she 
stepped down from the sun-glare into the cool depth of 
the stone vault; but she had looked at Ughtred and 
made a little affirmative movement of the head, which 
seemed to say: 

"Even such had I pictured it!** 

As for Solange, the owner of the Tower had little 
thought for her. At first her presence had struck him 
once more as aggressive. She had pestered him with 
questions, intruded her personality when all his desire 
was to feel in silence the sympathetic thoughts of his 
friend going out to him. He answered her civilly, absently; 
and by and by not at all — at which she took natural 
umbrage and fell into sullen dumbness, her eyes moving 
with a hard watchfulness from his countenance to that of 
her aunt. A little while ago this would have disturbed 
him; now he could afford to ignore Solange and her ill- 
bred schoolgirl manners. 

Annibal was in as genial a mood as that basking giant, 
the ocean, two hundred feet below them. After tea he 
lit his Havana. 

"Do not occupy youiflselves with me, my children," he 
said. " I am going to yield myself to meditation.** There 
was a conscious twinkle of humour in his eyes. He rose, 
stretched himself lazily and walked away to a co^ nook, 
where he lay down with much deliberation, his head in 
the shadow of a rock, the rest of his huge body in full 
sunshine. 

Vaucelin professed himself eager to return to a closer 
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study of the ruins, and, with transparent artifice, craved 
for the Comtesse's company. 

**J know it interests you, like me, this ancient archi- 
tecture." 

**Mon Dieuy* said his hostess, sweetly, "I feel disposed 
like Annibal, friend Vaucelin. I will meditate upon it 
from a distance/' 

But Solange, scarlet in the face, sprang to her feet, 
knocking over an empty cup with a clatter. 

'*For me, I am going to climb, and I demand no com- 
panionship!" she cried. Then apostrophizing her aunt, 
she broke volubly into their own language. '^That's 
what's expected of me, is it not — that I should climb? 
The little girl! She must run away and amuse herself!" 

Li a whirlwind of unexpected temper she swung round 
and fled up toward the Keep before the others had re- 
covered from the shock of the attack. 

''Good heavens!" said Agla6, with a laugh, *^how can 
one consider it otherwise than as a child! But it has not 
changed since it was four years old and used to stamp, 
threatening the universe with its little fierce fistlets. 
Vou8 en sotmerUMi rrum hon Vaucelin? " And then, with 
a sudden change of tone: "But, behold her, climbing in- 
deed! Li mercy's sake, Vaucelin, go after her — she may 
pay some attention to you — or she will be breaking her 
neck." 

With her slight, ungloved hand she was tearing little 
sprigs of thyme from the plant beside her. There was a 
mocking gayety in her smile. Ughtred had never seen 
her in this mood, so young, so human; the distance sepa- 
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rating them seemed all at once annihilated. But M. 
Vaucelin, surveying her for a moment without speaking, 
had a glance that was nothing if not inimical. His 
trim countenance, as a rule all urbanity, was wrinkled 
by a kugh, sarcastic and malicious. His words, how- 
ever, betrayed none of his feelings; they were merely 
rueful: 

**And do you think my figure so adapted to chamois 
hunting?" 

She answered his look rather than his remark. 

"Heavens! how grump you are! Well, then, there's 
nothing for it" — she turned to Ughtred. "You will 
have to do the climbing, my friend. And I, who thought 
we could give ourselves a little iMe-h-lMe for pleasant 
converse!" 

Bunching the sprigs of thyme mto a tiny ball of f ra- 
grance, she thrust it into her belt; then, stretching herself, 
indolently held out her hands to either man to help her to 
rise. The simplicity of her manner robbed it of coquet- 
tishness. 

" Go, then, to your old stones," she went on teasingly to 
the Frenchman. "Sir Ughtred will spread his wings and 
go and play Guardian Angel on the precipice's edge to our 
naughty child — and as for me, I am going to enjoy the 
view.' 

All three walked in silence a little way toward the Keep. 
Ughtred by no means content with the task laid upon 
him. 

"The wind is freshening," said Vaucelin amicably. 

"If you will allow me," said Ughtred, ignoring him, to 
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address the Comtesse, "I will show you a seat, on the path 
down to the sea, from whence there is a splendid view. 
And then I will join you there with Mademoiselle de 
Flodore — if I can persuade her to accompany me," he 
added formally. 

"Here we part then," said their companion, still in- 
gratiatingly. "I am drawn to that wonderful old dun- 
geon of yours. That ancient stone seat, with the rude 
carving, unique!" 

**C*est gal Excellent!" said the 'Comtesse, airily. 

They parted, and Ughtred, heaving a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, conducted her down the steep path which led, zig- 
zagging precipitously between the rocks, to the strand. 
The wind was indeed freshening, and the rollers far below 
them wore furling white crests as they thundered into 
the creek. The muffled drumming of their dash against 
the walls of the hidden caverns that undermined the cliffs 
resounded at rhythmic intervals between the regular wash 
and roar of the surge. 

They turned a sharp corner between barriers of rock^ 
and then the full sweep of the waters burst upon their view, 
blinding in the sun blaze beyond the irregular shadows 
of the advancing cliffs; feasts of translucent colours gar- 
landed with foam wreaths in perpetual evanescence. The 
spray leaped from shade into light, glittered a moment, 
a diamond shower, and fell again, snow. 

The wind blew up the cliff charged with the sea tang, 
salt and stimulating and bitter. Aglae's nostrils dilated 
imd quivered. 

^*Ah! how good it is," she murmured. 
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" Aod here is your throne," said Ughtred, pointiog to 
advanced slab of rock. 

She sat down and he beside her — forgetting all aboi 
Solange and her safety. Clasping her knees betweeui 
interlaced finger she gazed out seaward, braving the 
fierce glitter with contracted eyelids. 

"Life is good — sometimes!" she said, without turning 
her head. 

He stretched himself toward her, half lying, his elbow 
on the rock, his chin in his hand, and saw the dehcate line 
of her profile drawn against the blue; the scent of crushed 
thyme at her waist mingled in his nostrils with the free 
breath of the sea. It was perhaps the one moment of his 
life when he was utterly content; he asked no more of it 
than what it now gave. His eyes were filled with her; 
hers by the sea. 

A shout startled them; both turned to see the stout 
figure of Vaucelin blocking the gap in the narrow rockway 
just above them. 

"Ek l&, eh la! Look!" he was crying in French. As 
they looked, his voice suddenly failed — but a tragic 
gesture of the arm supplemented speech. He pointed 
violently. 

"Dieu du del!" exclaimed Agla£, and covered her eyes 
with her hand. It was only then that Ughtred, manlik^ 
slower of perception, stared upward in his turn. 

High above them rose the sheer wall of clifE upon which 
the Tower stood. Eaten away by centuries of weather, 
the hp of it jutted out, overarching the deeps; and the 
ruins of the once mighty walls, welded into the crag, cill- 
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micated ia a broken angle that seemed to tremble upon a 
plunge into the abyss. 

With horror Ughtred saw the figure of Solange poised 
upon the uttermost stone, arms outspread, hke a bird 
about to take flight. The bare head, slightly inchned 
forward, flamed in the sunshine. The wind, driving 
fiercely in the free heights, moulded the flying skirts against 
the young limbs and fluttered them wildly behind her. 

For one dread-filled moment he thought she was about 
to leap, and remained still, paralyzed, staring. Then he 
saw her turn, look down upon them, and wave her arm 
triumphantly upward; heard her give a great cry, whieh 
was carried away torn, as it were, from his hearing by the 
rush of the wind. But, before the sense of relief had time 
to reach his braio, his pulses were frozen again — for of a 
sudden she wavered, flung out her hands; a cry came from 
her again, this time feeble, like a child's wail. 

"Au secourl" He divined the words. They were 
echoed by Vaucelin in strangled tones of anguish. 

"Sauvons la!" 

Ughtred's briun suddenly revived to vivid activity. He 
turned and sprang up the rocky path, darting by Vauce- 
lin's labouring figure, and sped by his Inept urgings. At 
the turn of the way he knew where a jutting of the rock 
might afford the means of a desperate upward leap; where, 
a footing once gained, there was the possibihly of a scram- 
ble to the top by a short cut — a possibility which in 
calmer moments he would not even have contemplated. 
But instant necessity is a mighty spur; and rock-climbing 
had not been a favourite sport of his in vain. 
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He leaped and gripped, swung himself upward, crawled 
and reached and swung again. In more than one place 
nothing but the strength of his fingers supported him over 
the abyss. But always the vision of the swaying figure 
drawn against the huge emptiness of the sky, hovering 
over the void, poised between life and death, wavering 
indeed toward death, drove him by a need greater than 
his peril. He reached the crest — the last eflfort perhaps 
the most strenuous of all, since the ledge that supported 
the ruins jutted over on that veiy side. 

He stood firm at last, straightened himself and looked; 
and for the first time felt the beating of his heart shake him 
and send confusion before his eyes. The thought awoke 
in him that if the figure were no longer visible, he would 
not have the strength to maintain his own balance. But 
there she stood, unexpectedly close to him, still on the 
verge, still poised, still wavering! The sight of her came 
to him in profile, all blown by the wind. She seemed to 
be inclining ever more forward, as if the gulf drew her. 
He knew that death-spell; once it had taken him upon a 
Scawfell crag. He ran forward upon the rim of turf that 
bordered the foot of the wall. In cold blood he had 
scarcely ventured to crawl along it. 

" Lie down — gently ! " he cried out. " Close your eyes 
and lie down! Don't be frightened. I am coming!'' 

He had reached the point where the tower broke away 
into a ruined length of wall; and he was able to hoist him- 
self upon this jagged parapet. The masonry was many 
feet thick and safer going than the slippery turf. 

"Lie down!" he shouted again. 
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9ie fltaggefed horribly, and oovoned ho* face with her 
hands. Even as he reached hor, h» knees seined to give 
way, and he had but the time to catdi her violently and 
drag hear backward. The abyss yawned on ^ther side; 
in the madness of hear panic she stiffened herself against 
him. He had to cast himsdf backward, drawing her 
down with him, gripping her with his bleeding hands* 

''lie still!" he conmianded savagely. 

She lay, then, quite still, held across him. By the heav- 
ing of her breast he knew that she had not fainted. Her 
loosened hair was against his cheek. 

Close they lay, like effigies on a tomb, with the blue 
vault for canopy. And now his own head swam as he 
looked into its infinite depths. All at once it seemed to 
him as if time had ceased since they were stretched there 
on the height, her weight upon him. A shudder running 
through her called back his wandering mind. 

"Try and turn gently round," he said, soothingly, into 
space; "turn so that you do not look at the sky. That 
brings on the vertigo as much as looking down. Don't 
be afraid. I am holding you, and we shall be all right 
now." He hardly dared relax his grip, even as, obediently, 
she shifted herself. Then he felt her face against his 
shoulder and the young curve of her breast pressed against 
him. 

A little while he left her thus, although all at once that 
burden of youthful life upon him seemed to be weighing 
down his own. His breath came short, the sweat broke 
on his forehead. Never had so many thoughts warred 
within his brain, so many visions crowded upon him. 
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When the shuddering terror in her frame had ceased and 
it seemed by her cahner breathing that some measure of 
self-control had returned to her» he spoke again: 

"Can you bear to sit up? That*s right. No — don't 
look about — don't look at anything but me. No — 
don't be afraid, you see I am holding you. I will not let 
go. Only let me move backward. Now!" He steadily 
rose to his feet and lifted her up. "A few paces/' he said» 
slowly, moving one step at a time and pausing to draw her 
up to him. "Keep looking at me," he repeated. 

Her eyes fixed on his face, the pupils wide with terror, 
she obeyed, as one hypnotized. All at once he drew a long 
breath. 

"Eureka!" he cried gaylyand set his foot on the plat- 
form of the broken inner stairs open to heaven. Only a 
few feet below them was a little grassy plot surrounded 
by a parapet of tumbled stones. He flung his arm round 
her waist, half carried her down the rude steps, and placed 
her sitting on the lowest. "Now," he said, looking down 
at her, and there was a ring of boyish triumph in his 
voice, "you're safe! You're safe!" 

Her eyes were still fixed upon him as if she could not 
withdraw them more. Between the tmnbled masses of 
her hair her face was deathly white; her lips were parted, 
her nostrils strained wide as though the air of life were 
wanting to them. "It's all right, you know," he pro- 
ceeded kindly, went down on one knee beside her and 
tried to take her cold inert hands; his were torn, burning 
and shaking. "Come, you're not afraid now?" 

At that moment she was but a frightened diild to him. 
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He spoke to her, looked at her, comforted her as he would 
a child. But she shrank from him, with a quick passionate 
movement infinitely surprising to him: 

"Don*t touch me!" 

Though low spoken, the words came with a concentra- 
tion, an intensity of repudiation that struck him like a 
blow. Action and speech were far from childlike. He 
sprang to his feet, outraged. Once more she covered her 
face with her hands, and then was shaken by sobs, that 
rent her the more fiercely that fiercely she fought against 
them. 

He stared down at her, all his former resentment finding 
its way uppermost through the confusion of his thoughts. 
He saw, where the blouse sleeve f eU away from her round 
white arms, the marks of his own fierce grip. Then he 
glanced at his own hands, torn and bruised, caked with 
earth and blood. . . . Truly they were not pretty 
enough to hold a lady. And they had hurt her. That 
was why, of course! • • . What poor things women 
were, most of them! What a thing this was, the most 
salient type of the sex. 

He walked to the edge of the parapet, looked out vaguely 
at the sea vision, brushed his forehead with the despairing 
masculine gesture, and came back to look at her helplessly. 
She was still struggling with her tears. 

But we have to get back to them," he expostulated. 

They are in a dreadful state about you, down there, you 

know'* He broke oflp, his countenance clearing: 

'* Hello, they're coming! Good old Vauoelin, he's found 
the way through the Keep!" 
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He ran across the little grassy platform, toward the 
spot where the broken stairway resumed its interrupted 
course. 

"Safe!'* he called down. "Safe and soimd!" 

Vaucelin's heated countenance appeared against the 
sky between the jagged walls. He scrambled up, rushed 
from Ughtred to the girl and back again, waving an 
agitated arm. Then without a word flung himself across 
the parapet and, making a funnel of his hands, yelled 
"Saved!" till every stone and rock echoed to the cracked 
note. 

Leaping down once more, he hurled himself upon 
Ughtred, kissed him on both cheeks before the latter could 
defend himself, and drawing a pocket handkerchief buried 
his face in its folds. 

"Oh, good heavens!'* exclaimed the yoimg man, in 
poignant disgust, "let us get away from this!" 

Solange rose without a word. She dashed the tears 
from her face in a single gesture and flung up her head with 
that little soldier air of hers which was that of one challeng- 
ing her own courage. There is nothing more styptic to a 
display of emotion than the sight of another's want of 
self-restraint. 

But Ughtred, seeing her sway as she went, once more 
put his arm about her, to support her. He did it because 
he could do no less. It was with no good grace. The 
splendour of his success, the exaltation of danger van- 
quished in the grinning teeth of death, had fallen from 
him; he felt tired and bruised. The sounds of Vaucelin's 
gulps behind him as they slowly proceeded down the chaos 
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of stooe filled him with acute ezaq[)aatkm. Andhehftted 
this attitiide of his, with his arms about Solange* 

A^ae was lai^ a woman of many wturds; but that ishe 
was a deatuie acut^ sa[isitive to emotion no one could hve 
in her oranpany an hour and doubt. It was h^ tal^it 
however, to convey her fedings so subtly and so com« 
pletdy fay a hxik, by a passing expression of her face, hy 
her veiy silence, that the effect produced on others sur* 
passed the eloquence of passion. It was as if you could 
hear her nerves vibrate in a an^e fluttering sigh, could see 
her soul suffer through the fugitive glance of shadowed 
eyes. 

She met them in the inner enclosure where the stairway 
terminated in a round, open space, giving through a still 
perfect archway upon the courtyard of the Keep. Here 
rough grass and sea-pink had forced their way between 
the flags, and in one comer a group of dwarf alders shivered, 
now white, now green, as the breeze shook them. Even 
some such shiver of pallor and flush p€issed over her face 
as she watched them approach. Ughtred cast one glance 
at her, dropped his supporting arm, and in two strides was 
beside her. 

"She is quite unhurt, I assure you," he said, ur- 
gently. 

Her eyes, very dark in the returning pallor, passed him 
quickly to rest upon the girl's figure, now paternally en- 
circled by Vaucelin, who made no disguise of mopping 
his eyes with the free hand. 

'"She has blood on her dress," Agla6 said, almost in a 
whisper. 
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" Madame," Ughtred answered, " it is only mine." And 
he spread out convincingly his disfigured palms. 

She had a little cry in her throat, as soft and pitiful as a 
crooning dove's, and the next instant her own white hands 
fluttered into his. She looked up at him. He was grimed, 
his hair was dishevelled, there was still the spirit of struggle 
about him. 

"Oh," she breathed rather than spoke, "my friend!" 

At this, all his angry vexation slipped from him. He 
knew that it had been worth while. Worth while, though 
Vaucelin continued to gasp and expound his own agony 
of mind and his own subsequent relief and lavished caresses 
and scoldings alternately upon the girl until it almost 
appeared as if the worthy gentleman persuaded himself 
that his had been the chief part in the drama. Worth 
while, in spite of the fit of siillenness in which Mademoiselle 
de Flodore continued to indulge, and the fact that she had 
never a look, let alone a look of gratitude, for her rescuer; 
despite too, that when he rejoined them, the Comte, from 
whom he might reasonably have expected recognition, 
showed himself unaccountably entertained. 

They were all four assembled in the hving-room of the 
Keep before he walked in upon them, miaware thus far 
of any misadventure. Vaucelin would not have been 
defrauded of the pleasure of pouring out the tale, even if 
the others had shown themselves in any wise anxious to 
forestall him. But the three had no such desire; silence 
held them each in a different way. 

The speaker's own torments were volubly expounded; 
Solange's recklessness and danger luridly pictured. 
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**Ah ga voyonsl" interrupted Annibal brusquely in 
French. "'What is it that you are recounting me thereP 
I cannot make head or tail of it! Speak thou, petite.** 
His big voice filled the narrow stone room with a boom of 
sound; he caught the girl's chin, as she sat huddled on the 
skin-covered couch, and lifted it toward the sunset light. 
** What larks have you been up to? Had a tumbleP made 
your nose bleed? " His eye had f aUen upon the brown and 
red stains on her white serge. 

She shook her head. 

'*She climbed a little too high/' said Agla£ quietly, ^'and 
could not get down again. So Sir Ughtred had to go 
after her and fetch her. To the uppermost point of the 
ruins — a ledge not fit for a mountain goat — she ventured 
in her rashness, unfortunate child! And then vertigo 
overcame her." 

"Ah, bah!'* exclaimed her uncle. "Giddy — thou?" 
He pinched her cheek and came over to Ughtred. "And 
so you scrambled after my little Solange and brought her 
back safe? Palsanibleul And I was asleep!" 

His laugh reverberated, flung back upon them by the 
stone walls. 

Ughtred looked back at him with some astonishment. 
Was it to the Comte so jocular a thing? The broad, 
bearded face was one vast beam. 

"Ah, you went after her!" the inveterate matchmaker 
was repeating. "That's the way you go on while the old 
unde is asleep!" 

"I want to go home!" cried Solange angrily. 

Agla6 and Ughtred had yet a few minutes to themselves. 
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while tli^ walked slowty down the slippery hill to the 
road where the motors were waiting. Neither spoke for 
a little, then she said: 

''When I saw her, np there, my heart stood stQl. And 

afterward I saw yoa " She broke off. Glancing 

down at her he read on her face all she would not say. 
Then suddenfy', he thought he understood why she had 
made so little of the peril, spoken so slightingly to her 
husband of the whole adventure. Of course! It was not 
that she had not known, not that she had not realized; 
it was for his sake; not to emphasize the absurdity of the 
situation solely created by the Comte's haunting thought 
— his idie fixe. With her superlative tact she had pro- 
tected him from some unendingly ridiculous scene. 

"You will come to-morrow," was her parting word. 

He stood with his hat off, watching the motor glide 
away with them into the gathering twilight shadows, 
along the gray track of the down. Then he slowly re- 
traced his steps toward the Keep, where he had arranged 
to pass the night, a freak of fancy he had permitted him- 
self to indulge in once again, despite his new resolution. 
He wanted to give himself to memories of her after she 
had consecrated the place by her presence. 

Yet, all through the evening, all through the night, 
maddeningly, it was another presence that possessed him. 

Perpetually the thoughts that he would guide slipped 
from his control. The image of that figure poised between 
the two abysses of sky and sea had stamped itself upon 
bis brain; the upright, triumphant figure on the very 
vergei with the draperies mulded dose by the wind, with 
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defiant head ablaze. Now it seemed agonizingly high 
above him, unattainable; now dose, black against the sky, 
within a hand length, and yet dreadfully apart, wavering 
to death before he could clutch it. Nik6 ! 

Of course he had known at once; it was Nik6! The 
wind, the water, the height would inevitably have drawn 
her. And now it came to him oddly, by a fevered twist 
of his overstrained nerves, that it is in death the only 
great victory lies; that the real triumph of Nik6 must be 
the leap into eternity. 

Again he felt her weight upon him, the heaving of her 
breast, her wild hair, wind tossed, against his cheek; he 
saw her face in its deadly pallor; her eyes fixed on his, as 
if by that look alone she still clung to life; the open mouth, 
the panting nostrils. • • • The more resentfully he 
flung the vision from him the more it obtruded itself, and 
the deeper grew his distaste. 

Exhausted he sought his bed — only to go through the 
hateful moments with a vividly wakeful brain; to sleep 
perhaps ten minutes and feel himself swing over the 
emptiness, fall and start — or, worse still, to feel her fall, 
sUp through his grasp and be swallowed up in nothingness. 
He would wake gasping; angrily turn over, and dream it 
all again. Once the torment changed: her weight was 
upon him, pressing the life out of him. And that was the 
worst of all. 

Toward dawn the relief came upon him that the won- 
derful hour so often brings to man. He hardly knew if 
he were asleep or awake. But he felt himself wrapped 
round with a sense of soothing and rest. He thought. 
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without reasoning; "Her presence is with me — she is 
thinking of me. My friend! • . . soul!" And sud- 
denly to his bruised and smarting hands came the touch 
of her soft palms. 

But even as that phantom touch came, a new whirl of 
sensation was upon him; his whole being thrilled in ec- 
stasy: he knew that it was love. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A T^GLE WITHIN A TANGLK 

UcmsED sat op in bed, clasping his foirlirttil. Tlipff Wfin 
an iminfiwf? astooishnient, not of discovery lull eif rtwnfi 
nitian, upon him. 

Not ten days before, within these ttfiUcjiif^ itmIN, 1 1 
Comtease's letter had shed a radiance, teiifl^r AMrl «<».t*'fi 
as mocMih^t, upon the nature of their relatlfmq: f l»»- (Ml^^ v 
of friendship, the sisterhood of the splHf, rioflilM^ ^mmm 
earthfy. Now it was as if a lighliihig-flMqft hfi»l n-U n 
dream-vision, dear but false, mifflgi*, plrfiiM- titt]h\n\ 
merdy by the mind, far from the r^flllly tft ||f#. 

In the phrase he had so often «ml ^n (^IllJy iiH»j\ Im 
himself and to John Gordon, he hnA «t Ui*\ -^mmmI hlui 
self.*' And he had found himself n rM«M, »*mI»)»'»'« Mr* Hi*. 
rest of men, to that great fwr*e whhU |i#- Iim>I hm hm 
denied; more subject, perchitm***, fh«M 1*1^ (*f>»Ui*.» *mh*i 
because of that very crrnipM^N^ei ^ih^I ImH|> »^h''llMii»> mI 
denial. All his capadti#*s iff p»t*^hfii Im- \*i*t\ )/» Mi m|» h» 
hind such strong barriers t)i«f. Ilfci^ wi^li-f** Mjl^i^il^ n^'in^ 
within dams, they hacl h\n nintitiM^ ii^Ui (>!**- ^»^*m»^ ^Jil) 
lake reflecting only the hliih I^MM^^t^ <4 I)m- i»ti«'i» Hm« 
the force had U^tnt tm\y nt^H^rihU) U*i-' Jwiii hfotu**; 
with what multiplii^J t^ti^my mnti^ im/I Um^ iMiit^iil ^^rubU 
forth! 
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In this rush, as of a mighty stream, his whole being 
seemed carried away; all his high resolves, his celibate 
shrinkings, his determined self -consecrations — and what 
besides of honour, of straightforwardness, of common 
righteousness — were but as snapping timber, crumbling 
clay, so much refuse tossed and flung aside by the tumult 
of the flood. 

He had found himself man. And what of her? That 
was still mystery* Self-confessed lover, the thought that 
she, too, might have been walking in dreams and deliber- 
ately blinding herself even as he^ made his jnilses bound. 
Whatever destiny might haid or withhold* he was her 
lover. The trite jingling of the lines : 

Sbid is a woman, therefore to be wooed. 
She is a woman, therefore to be won • . . 

danced into his brain and fired his every thought. What 
if he did not win? He could woo! She would be ador- 
able to woo! And subtly the conviction spread that in 
her eyes his love, even if unratified, would not be an all- 
unpardonabfe offence. 

He threw back his head and fiimg his arms opened wide 
in the midst of his solitude. The first sunrays were dart- 
ing in through the uncurtained windonHdits. Welcome 
the day, welcome his new life, his 0ew hiunanity! Ar- 
temis? No, Aphrodite! 

■ •' 

For thine ouoMpib and a maiden, and nster to sorrow; but ours. 
Her deep hftir Iiaavify laden with odour and colour of flowers, 
mdifcii rose q( the rose-white water, a silver splendour, a flame . . « 
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Thus Swinburne! He was glad he had the book here: 
it would feed his morning hour with the colour and the 
perfume of a new creed. 

When he departed from the Keep that afternoon, he 
carried, folded in his breast-pocket, a second song of which 
Agla6 had been the inspiration. Yes, the volume she 
had spoken of should be hers! Within its narrow com- 
pass it should hold the wide unending story. No longer 
in a mystic flight did he now call her sister and soul; but, 
greatly daring, his words ran to the white hands, the white 
hands of the beloved. 

He found all four under the cedar trees at Crossforth. 

After the emotions of yesterday, M. Vaucelin ex- 
plained he, for one, had had no desire to leave the tran- 
quillity of the lawn. "But look at that, I beg of you," he 
went on, with his showman air, pointing to the two ladies. 
"There they are, as if nothing had happened. I warrant 
you they slept their little sleep without even a start. 
Whereas I, the whole night I was somersaulting like a carp. 
Look at our young heroine there, at that cheek, that 
bloom, those eyes!'* 

Ughtred gave the look as requested, and instantly lev 
turned to the contemplation of Agla6. Had she indeed 
slept in such placidity? He could not believe it, could Dcri^ 
believe the turmoil in his heart could have been complel;^ 
unshared by her. Did not deep call upon deep? 

"The good Vaucelin," laughed Annibal, ^be'f 9B yellow 
as a quince this morning. Eh — I'm jpfit 80 9ire he isn't 
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right, and that we men are not the more susceptible. You 
yourself, you have got, to me, a little air this afternoon. 
I won't say yellow — that would not be becoming in a 
young hero — but shall we say of an interesting pallor? 
Eh, Solange? No, no; there is no use in denying it, this 
naughty child gave you a bad moment.** 

To subtler observers than M. Vaucelin and the Comte, 
the unwonted flush on Solange's face might have told a 
different story; here was not the normal bloom of health, 
but some fevered flower of secret agitation. Ughtred's 
eyes brushed past it impatiently. 

" She gave me a devil of a time," he said, goaded. 

Mademoiselle de Flodore looked up at him quickly. 
He cared nothing that her eyes should shoot at him anger 
and reproach, gUttering upon tears. Agla6 had looked up, 
at the same time, from the embroidery about which her 
fingers were leisurely employed. His gaze hastened to 
mingle with hers. 

About her there was an added stillness this afternoon. 
Her thought pondered around him, gravely, he felt. He 
asked himself, with a mixture of uneasiness, if, with her 
extraordinary perception, she was already aware of his 
changed attitude toward her. 

He tried to hold her glance, audaciously to open to her 
the passion of his heart through those silent channels. 
But she evaded him with that flutter of the eyelids which 
he had learned to recognize as pointing to a hidden trouble. 
She took up her work again, picking her stitches with 
apparent absorption. Furiously, Ughtred saw all pros- 
pect of the moment alone with her on which he had 
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reckoned escaping him. She had withdrawn into silence 
and aloofness. There had been nothing responsive in her 
shadowed answer to his wordless declaration. The more 
he cried to her, in his soul, **Look at me again; do you not 
see that I must speak with you ; do you not feel that I adore 
you?" the more it was borne in upon him that she was 
withholding herself. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the rest of the party seemed 
in some maddening way to insist on associating his visit 
exclusively with Solange. M. Vaucelin had shuflGied him 
into his own vacated chair — which happened to be next 
to her. The Comte's manner toward him was increas- 
ingly proprietory. Even for that rude speech he had the 
indulgent laugh of one rosily determined to see in every- 
thing the furtherance of his plans. Solange herself, to 
Ughtred's strained f ancy, seemed in her silence to claim 
him — a silence as embarrassed^ as awkward, as self- 
conscious as Agla6's was graceful, serene, mysterious. 

Toward the creature for whom, as a plain matter of 
fact, he had yesterday unhesitatingly risked his life, he 
felt nothing to-day but impatience deepening to resent- 
ment. With all the unreasonableness of the thwarted 
lover, he attributed his present disappointment entirely 
to her. 

The conversation anguished, spasmodically restarted 
into factitious livdiness, only to fall again like a windless 
kite. The G)mtesse's dark eyelashes persistently shaded 
her cheeks. Ughtred felt, through some supersense, the 
thoughts of benevolent raUlerie that were passing in Anni- 
bal's guileless mind. 
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*^Ces aacris Anglais — with their shyness!" 

He knew that Vaucelin.'s black eyes were fixed with 
gimletlike penetration upon him. The situation was in- 
tolerable; there was nothing left but to break with it, and 
he determined to go. But even as he got up, with an 
abruptness which must have stamped him in bis host's 
eyes as more hopelessly Britannic than ever, a bold sug- 
gestion leaped in his brain. He parried the outcry raised 
by his unexpected move with a cold civility, before which 
Vaucelin's volubility and Annibal's masterfulness were 
equally baffled, and, taking the hand which Agla6 word- 
lessly extended to him: 

^^I was reading this morning," he said, ^'a book that I 
think you must know." 

"Lideed?" 

Her upward glance swept his face too quickly for him 
to interpret it. From bis passionate grasp her hand with- 
drew itself, in a movement as soft as it was determined. 

"Yes," he went on, unchecked in his purpose, "you, who 
love the sea, must know the Poet of the Sea, Swinburne?" 

She shook her head slightly. It might have meant 
distaste of the poet, or a mere disclaimer. 

"I will send you the book." 

"Oh, no! you will bring it. What is that — send it? 
No; you will bring it. A good reason for coming to- 
morrow," interrupted the Comte jubilantly. 

"No; if Madame will allow me, I should prefer to send 
it to-night. And next time I come she can give me her 
opinion on it. You will fiind in it the sea," he concluded, 
turning back to her and speaking in a low voice. 
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If she had but lifted her eyes to him again she would 
have seen in his the end of his thought: '"You will find 
my love in it." 

Annibal's laugh thundered: 

"'So long as you come, the reason will always be good, I 
make no doubt of it!" 

And here it was that Solange sprang to her feet and said, 
in a strangled voice: 

"You came on Blueberry. I will go with you to the 
stables; I want to speak to you." 

The silence that unfortunately will always emphasize 
an awkwardness fell about them. Ughtred divined rather 
than saw the looks exchanged between the Comte and his 
friend. But the grace of Agla6's tact could never fail: 

"Go, my dear," she said gently to the girl. "It wiU be 
easier for you to make your speech of thanks to Sir Ugh- 
tred without witnesses. This child," she said then, turn- 
ing to her guest with some dignity, "has always felt things 
more deeply than she knows how to express." 

Ughtred, who had hitherto found that Mademoiselle de 
Flodore had an unwelcome gift of expression, stood 
tongue-tied. The girl, after casting a look of contempt 
at her defender, marched silently across the lawn. He 
had no choice but to follow, and it would have been in high 
dudgeon had not the Comtesse's valediction musically 
fallen on his ears just as he turned away: 

"I will reiewl in that book — to-night." 

And, after that, he could find indifference for the 

« 

laughter with which Braye and Vaucelin intolerably sped 
him and his undesired companion. 
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She did not turn her head as he joined her. Mutely 
they went, side by side, their air not unUke that of two 
children forced into a sullen reconciliation. At the wicket- 
gate that opened from the lawn upon the stable-road she 
halted and faced him. He tried, as he paused likewise, to 
assume an expression of everyday poUteness; but he was 
conscious that the boredom, approaching to hostility, with 
which he was bracing himself to endure the infliction of 
her gratitude, must be written on his coimtenance. She 
tossed her head upward with her familiar gesture, and 
the unusual scarlet deepened on her cheek. 

"I wanted to tell you,'* she began; then sound was 
choked in her throat. He saw a swift pallor spread. 

"Oh! for God's sake," he cried impatiently, "why 
should we go through this ridiculous ceremony? What 

have you got to thank me for? I should have " He 

was about to say "done as much for a dog," but in his 
turn suffocated upon the offensiveness of the words. 

"But I wasn't going to thank you," she cried. "I 
" For the second time she could get no further. 

He laughed out loud at his own astonishment. The 
situation was more absurd than ever. 

"Well, then, suppose you said what it is you wish to 
say." 

He was ware of his own ill-humour; but, as every one 
knows who has suffered from the same, that only made 
him more ill-humoured still. She fixed her eyes upon 
him intently, and he was brought back, with a curious 
pang, to the moments when, yesterday, she seemed to 
hold on to life even by such a gaze. 
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"I want to tell you," she said, "the truth about yes- 
terday. When you first looked up and I called — do you 
remember?" He nodded afltanatively; he was beginning 
to feel curious. "When I called for help," she resumed, 
"I was not frightened." 

He thought she was moved by some spirit of silly 
boasting. 

"Indeed!" he conmiented sarcastically. "Then I need 
not have dashed to the rescue!" 

"No," she said, quite gravely; "you need not — I was 
not giddy. I was not afraid. I was only pretending." 

"But then, in the name of reason, what did you do it 
for?" 

"To make you come." 

Her voice dropped almost to a whisper. Both stared 
at each other. The colour rushed painfully back to her 
face, and now Ughtred felt himself grow pale: the kind of 
anger that chills the blood was upon him. 

"You were playing a game, then?" he said; and his 
voice was now as low as hers. 

"I wanted to make you come," she repeated. Then 
her breast heaved with sobs that were allowed no issue. 
Barely audible, she went on: "But when you laid hold 
of me — then I had fear. Oh," she repeated piteously, 
"then I had fear!" 

Ughtred turned on his heel and took four swift paces 
toward the stables; then, moved by a new impulse, came 
back to her, slowly. 

"It may be," he said scathingly, "that I am lacking in 
humour. Mademoiselle Solange; I never could see the point 
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of a practical joke. I am the less likely to appreciate this 
one, that I risked my life, mumportant as it is, not once, 
but many times, before I reached you. Had I been com- 
pletely sound of limb, that dash up the rocks would have 

been sufficiently dangerous. But, as it is ** He 

stopped and made a slight gesture toward the 1% he had 
broken. 

The girl's lips trembled; she put up her hand to cover 
them. 

*'I did not think of that," she faltered. 

"No" — he was relentless. "Neither did I. I should 
be glad to learn what you were thinking of." 

Her eyes wavered from his face, and the shamed, the 
agonized flush deepened. Then, as if out of the very 
extremity of her confusion, defiance sprang in her. 

" That I shall never tell you," she answered. "And now 
I have said what I had to say. Good-bye ! " 

"Good-bye," he responded. 

With ironical courtesy he lifted his hat. Neither made 
the faintest movement toward joining hands. He pm> 
sued his way; she watched him go. And seeing that, as 
he went, he limped perceptibly, her mouth began to 
tremble again like that of a distressed child. 






CHAPTER V 

A GIVEB OF ADVICE 

Ughtbed rode back to Honor Maxwell in a state of seeth- 
ing indignation. Fantastic, detestable girl! How dared 
she play hoyden tricks with a man's veiy life! He had 
carried, the more proudly because none knew of it, the 
consciousness of having done a fine action finely. And 
now he was only a fool — even in his own eyes. His 
angry thought harked back to the memory of her, jeering 
at him from the saddle of her yellow pony till the wordless 
taunt had driven him to the leap which had ended in such 
catastrophe. 

From the first moment when he had beheld her face 
looking in upon him, all enaureoled, with the sunset in 
her hair, when he had been tricked for a moment into 
taking her for the wraith of the Tower, he had felt antag- 
onism rise within him. Was she destined to be fatal 
to him in the end? Perhaps the third time, according to 
the consecrated superstition, her mission would be ful- 
filled! 

As he cantered along the grassy border of the road, he 
wilfully added fuel to his own resentment by recalling the 
many occasions when, at Overbecq, she had, with un- 
maidenly innuendo, endeavoured to trouble his faith in 
the being who, after all, was to her as a second mother. 

£29 
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He contrasted the beautiful womanliness with which 
Agla6 had stepped in to cover her niece's embarrassment, 
only that afternoon, with the girl's spiteful attitude on 
every occasion when, in vulgar parlance, she could find an 
opportunity to give her aunt away. His deUcate lady, oh ! 
how must she have suffered in that house! 

As from his first tumult of wrath his thoughts came 
back to Agla6, the dearer passion overwhelmed all else. 
Checked as he had been that afternoon in his longings for 
a word, a look apart, his ardours only burned the fiercer. 
Since that is lovers' way! His first action upon reaching 
the house was to place the manuscript of his song in the 
volume of Swinburne between the pages of the " Triumph 
of Time," dividing those verses, pulsing with unassuaged 
fires and yearnings, with his own lines to the full as ardent. 
He packed and addressed the book to the Comtesse, and 
forthwith despatched it by a messenger. 

The next day he put force upon himself to avoid Cross- 
forth. He trusted that his envoy was speaking for him 
more eloquently than he could. And though the day 
stretched in interminable hours of restlessness, he held 
firm. The new man in him was wUy as weU as reckless: 
wily to achieve a reckless purpose. 

The morrow brought him a letter from her, and a parcel. 
He opened the first with a hand that shook. 

"There are many beautiful things in your Swinburne," the fine, eai^ 
writing said, "and I hope I am large-minded enough to be able to admire 
what is artistically fine and great though not sympathizing with the 
subject. I have read. I admire. I retiun. All the Sea inspiration 
of this poet is superb. Thank you. I send you a little volume — which 
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please do not return. I wonder if you will agree with me in thinking 
that the story it tells is one of the loveliest and tenderest the world has 
known — nearer humanity than that of the greater poet and his high 
Beatrice. You will tell me what you think. 

"Your friend, 

"AOLAE DE BbATE." 

Ughtred turned from the letter and tore open the parcel. 
Wrapped in tissue paper and tied with a violet silk ribbon, 
he found beside his own volume a smaller one : "Petrarch's 
Sonnets to Laura," in the Italian. It was exquisitely bound 
in vellum, painted with violets and laurel-leaves. It 
smelt of violets. He dropped it from his fingers as if it 
burnt him. She had returned his guerdon, repudiated its 
message . . . and, to appease the torment of his 
being, she had sent him — "Petrarch's Sonnets!" 

He took up the letter again and steadily re-read it. The 
meaning was clear, the intended lesson unmistakable. 
Petrarch and Laura: there was her ideal! He, too, was 
to consume himself in futile fires before the shrine of an 
unbending goddess. The incense of his sacrifice was too 
sweet in her nostrils; she would not dismiss the devotee. 
No, he might voice his sighs in the music of a sonnet, if 
he chose. Aye, for twenty-seven years, as Petrarch had 
done, his manhood might languish, his energies concen- 
trate themselves upon her. But, let him venture upon 
even a look that might scorch her purity, and the veil 
would drop between them. Not so much as the desire 
of the eyes might he gratify. 

At their last meeting — he knew now — the veil had 
already fallen, the veil of her downcast lids, of her with- 
drawing soul. 
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Then Vaucelin*s warning returned with full force: 
'^She will take all and give nothing. She loves to warm 
herself at your fire, but she will not nsjf, the singeing of as 
much as the hem of her garment. She will devour your 
manhood, your energies — a soul-eater! CTest une man- 
geuse d*dmesl** 

He fell upon his Swinburne and shook its leaves fiercely. 
No! she had not returned his song. That she kept. It 
was quite in her r6le : she would take all and give nothing. 
Stay! she had given him something — "Petrarch's Son- 
nets!" He broke into a savage laugh. 

It was upon this furious mood that M. Vauoelin was 
announced. Ughtred stared at him, across his neglected 
breakfast table, with astonishment and anger, until he 
remembered himself and rose with a grudging show of 
courtesy. The Frenchman advanced, cheerful and volu- 
ble as usual, though a certain embarrassment might be 
divined beneath the conventional manner. 

""Our good Annibal,'' had but just departed for London, 
to attend a sale at Tattersall's. It had been a sudden 
idea. He, Vaucelin, had profited of the occasion to ac- 
company his host to the station and enjoy the morning 
drive. On the way back he had ventured to call upon his 
young friend. He trusted that the latter would excuse 
the informality of so early a call. 

Ughtred looked up from the cup of cold coffee he had 
been vigorously stirring. He had feigned absorption in 
this task, hoping that the change of countenance which 
the news of the Comte's departure had caused might pass 
unobserved. 
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** Certainly," said he, dryly. M. Vaueelin had gone 
three miles out of his road for this undesired attention! 
Perfunctorily the unwilling host offered breakfast — gave 
the requested permission for the cigarette which he never 
shared; then he lay back in his chair, sombrely awaiting 
the real explanation. He was acutely conscious of the 
open packages beside his plate: her letter, his Swinburne, 
and the little book in its delicate and elaborate binding, 
the loose ribbon, violet-hued. It might all so plausibly 
pass for a love-token! He had a bitter secret mirth upon 
the thought. 

The eyes of the little curious man carefully avoided 
resting on these betraying objects (Ughtred could have 
flung something at his head for this too obvious discretion), 
and rambled amiably on a while, touching upon this sub- 
ject and that — the weather, the charm of the scenery 
he had that morning driven through, the special beauties 
of Honor Maxwell. 

"And, d proposy my colleague," he said at length, "what 
about that journey of yours? You will be soon undertak- 
ing it, I suppose." Ughtred, who with his chin buried in 
his breast, had been cutting his untasted bread into dices, 
looked up sharply. "I do advise you to go soon," pursued 
the speaker, "or you will miss the early autiunn, a most 
beautiful season in Greece." He emphasized this singular 
statement: "The most beautiful time of all in Greece. 
Were it for that reason alone, you ought to go soon." And, 
as the listener did not answer, he proceeded, more glibly: 
"If I can be of any use to you, say, by letters of introduc- 
tion, by the hints of the more experienced traveller " 
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"I am exceedingly obliged to you," interposed the other, 
icily, "but I have no intention whatsoever of travelling 
at present." 

Vaucelin's jaw dropped. A dark flush empurpled his 
good-humoured face to the wiry gray hair. He flung his 
unfinished cigarette from him, rose, took a hasty turn in 
the room, and came back to a halt at last, dose to the 
young man. His short legs apart, ridiculously clothed ia 
black-and-white check knickerbocker suit and black 
thread stockings, one hand disconsolately jingling loose 
coins in his pocket, and the other fretting his beard, he 
surveyed the youth in a deep perturbation that did not 
preclude genuine benevolence. 

"You are wrong," he said solemnly. "You are very 
wrong.' 

"I think," said Ughtred, "that is my affair." 

"I beg your pardon." Vaucelin dropped on a chair, 
eager, gesticulating. "Oh! if it was only your affair, my 
dear young friend — do you think I should be here, on 
this errand? Do you, by any chance, think it amuses me, 
this errand? Ah! powr ga^ nonl At Overbecq, I grant 
you, it was for your own sake I warned you; it is a pitiful 
thing, all the same, to see afine young man taking the wrong 
turning like that! But now it is very differently serious. 

Now " He made a significant pause, and Ughtred 

filled it with a cold repetition of the word: 

"Now ?" His eye, hard, inimical, gUttering as 

steel, was fixed upon the speaker, at once challenging and 
forbidding. 

"Now," said Vaucehn, in a voice charged with emotion. 
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^^it is a question of the happiness of the two I most care 
for on this earth — that of my friend Annibal de Braye 
and that of Solange, who has been to me Uke a child of my 
own. When I tell you that Annibal and I played at tops 
together " 

"'It is, no doubt, a charming reminiscence/' said Ugh- 
tred, masking insolence under suavity, "but I fail to see 
what it has to do with me." 

"Eh, eh, take care, yoimg man!'* excitedly retorted his 
visitor. "Take care; it may have more to do with you, 
and that a very short time, than you will reUsh! Annibal 
has the best heart in the world, but woe to you, woe to 
any one who touches him on his honour! On his honour 
he is a tiger. He would break you — break you like a 
straw!" 

"M. Vaucelin" — Ughtred rose from his chair — "that 
is enough! I admit neither your conclusions nor your 
right to act upon them. You will permit me to add," he 
proceeded, dropping his strong note for one of conventional 
indiflFerence, and walking to the window as he spoke, "that 
I am quite at a loss to understand what you refer to — I 
think our fine weather is drawing to a close." 

The other man treated this miserable attempt at diver- 
sion with scorn. 

"I will not say," he admitted, "that my excellent old 
friend has yet any serious suspicions; though, frankly, 
your behaviour of the day before yesterday, sir, was of 
the last imprudence. It wanted but little that you 
should make a declaration to the lady under her husband's 
nose — with those oeiUades, those poems! I laughed as 
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loud as I could with the dear fellow, that he might not 
notice. But has he noticed? I do not say he has. And 
yet I would not like to say that he has not his doubts. 
After you left the little one — ah! she has an unfailing 
instinct, that one — her heart was heavy, oh, heavy! 
She could not conceal that she had cried. Annibal looked 
at her and then he looked at his wife. I caught that 
look! It gave me furiously to think. This morning, 
well, no, Annibal is not himself. I have a terrible fear. 
Sir Utr6 '' 

Ughtred, who had been staring steadily out of the win- 
dow, turned at this interpellation. 

"M. Vaucelin, you have said more than enough ** 

"To persuade you ?" 

"To make me desire a change of conversation.** 

"Ah! sir," said the Frenchman, with some dignity, 
"you do very wrong. If you have no consideration for a 
generous friend, should you not have some for an innocent 
young girl? Do you not see what a position she is placed 
in?" 

"I do not consider that I have anything to say to Made- 
moiselle de Flodore's position." 

Spluttering wrath seized the would-be adviser. 

"Eh, pardiy and did you not go and fetch her from her 
perch? You had done better to have left her there!" 

The rejoinder staggered him. 

"I think so, too," said Ughtred. 

"Well, I have the honour to wish you good morning," 
said M. Vaucelin, turning with a boimce to depart. Even 
as he did so, however, the book on the table caught his 
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eye. Discretion could no longer control a man so angry. 
"You have had a fine post delivery this morning/' he 
jeeredy and caught up the volumes one after another. 
Then he broke into high-pitched laughter: "'Petrarch's 
Sonnets!' That is what she sends you? Ah! I make 
you my compliment. That is truly encouraging, is it 
not? Do I not recognize her there, that Agla£! Just 
like her!" he repeated. Then, dropping the book, he 
fixed his black eyes piercingly upon the other's livid face. 
"Go your way. Only go your way and you will achieve 
the supreme ridicule of being shot — without having de- 
served it!" 

He went out precipitately upon this speech, clapping 
the door behind him. Ughtred stood quite motionless 
for a long while. Then he said, aloud: 

"We shall see." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BURNING OP THE SHIPS 

UoHTBED had remarked, hardly knowing what he was 
saying: "Our fine weather is over.'* But when, toward 
the waning of the afternoon, he started for Crossf orth 
House, driving the motor himself, unattended, it was not 
until he had gone some way that he perceived how heavily 
the clouds were charged, how gustily flew the storm-wind. 
The swiftness of the motion, the necessary attention which 
he had to devote to the machine, released his brain 
momentarily from the dominion of the one obsessing 
thought — dominion so intense that its victim could 
hardly be said to be absolutely sane. 

This was the culminating period of a long mental 
strain. Ever since the episode in the Keep he had scarcely 
eaten or slept. Now, in the thrall of a first passion his 
vivid imagination, his very intellect afire with a false 
energy, he was capable of any folly. Yet beyond a set 
determination of seeing her apart and of forcing her, on 
her side, to face the truth as he had faced it on his, im- 
mediate purpose did not go. But opportunity was tossed 
into his hand. 

It almost appears sometimes as if it were sufficient to 
will anything strongly enough to control fate. In older 
and simpler-minded times it was held that some minister- 

238 
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ing spirit of evfl stood ever at hand and on the watch to 
gratify an illicit desire. 

As he turned in between the gate-lodges of Crossf orth 
Park, Ughtred beheld, coming down the avenue toward 
him, alone, a slight figure instantly recognized. 

He slowed down to a stop beside her and jumped out. 
She stood back from the road, between the boles of the 
giant elms. She was wrapped in a long gray cloak, which 
she held by one bare hand across her bosom against the 
onslaught of the wind; over a small hat a gray veil was 
closely tied under her chin. With serious eyes she watched 
him come; her face was pale. Under the brooding storm- 
Ught, hooded and cloaked in the misty gray which the 
gust wrung out behind her even as it did the low drifting 
clouds above, she seemed to the young man scarcely real 
— the most acute contrast imaginable to that other wind- 
tossed figure in its arrogant youth and human strength — 
the Nik£ on the seaward rock. Here was an image of 
mystery and fate — "Hecate of the Ways, wrapped in 
her veil, dreaming delicate dreams," She had a wan 
smile for him; her voice sounded a murmur, far away. 

"What brings you here, under such a sky? I felt I 
was smothering in the house — and yet here it is worse! 
Does not the very ahK one breathes seem thick with 
menace?** 

At the touch of her bare hand, his palms ached to the 
sweet remembrance of one moment in the Keep, and fire 
ran from them through all his being. Her figure and the 
gray landscape, the thick leafy boughs, the brooding 
horizon, all surged a second before his sight. Then, all at 
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onoe, he found himself steady on his f eet, an extrar 
ordinarily joyous luddily and determination in his brain. 

**Let me take you for a spin in my car/' he said in level, 
everyday tones. ** As far as the sea," he urged. "You 
will breathe some fresh air there; and we shall cheat the 
storm, if we run fast enough/' 

She hesitated. Then the fitful gust fell upon them, 
blowing her to him. She had to brace herself not to be 
driven into his arms. It was as if the elements them- 
selves conspired with him. She laughed a little. The 
wings of her cloak flew out toward him; the long streamers 
of her veil fluttered to his face, and he breathed the violets 
of her presence. After that, she went with him, without 
a word. 

Not until they were gliding along the high road, with a 
smoothness which disguised the speed, did he look at her 
as she sat beside him, and speak: 

"It was well you came with me of yourself. If you had 
not, I would have lifted you into the car.'* 

She opened her eyes upon him with their wide inscrut- 
able look, then shook her head with a pretty gesture 
toward her ears. He could not tell if she had not really 
heard, through the wind rush, or only feigned deafness. 
But he heard her plainly when she said, presently: 

"A little slower, please." 

Obediently he slackened speed, for a moment or two, 
only to resume by imperceptible degrees the former pace. 
His face was set straight for the road now, and he spoke 
no more. Two or three times she glanced at his profile; 
it had a marble inflexibility, an impassivity more emphatic 
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of determination than the utmost heat of expression. And 
each time she glanced^ his lips curved into a smile. 

Now the road dipped and twisted. There, to their left, 
stretched beach and sea; the clouds were low and heavy 
over the waters; only at the extreme horizon there was a 
livid line of brightness, lividly reflected below. The effect 
was sinister. The ascent grew steep; the wind no longer 
sang in their ears; the car throbbed and groaned in its 
effort; the hoarse call from the shore mingled with the 
labouring breath of the motor. 

** You can take me back home round by the upper road,'* 
she said, placidly, into his silence. 

He turned his head, looked at her for a moment before 
replying, and smiled once more. That was all the answer 
he gave her. He bent down and changed his gear — they 
had reached the cliff road — and the car darted on again, 
somewhat recklessly. After a very Uttle while the driver 
slowed and turned deliberately off the road upon the 
down. 

"But where are you taking me?** she said, stretching 
out her slender, ungloved hand to touch his as he gripped 
the wheel. 

Do you not see?** he answered, without looking at her. 
Your Tower?'* she cried. Then, to his astonishment, 
the rare sound of her laugh rang out. '^Ah, grand en- 
fantl" she exclaimed. 

The laugh, the airy acquiescence, the condescending 
epithet, stung him. He clenched his teeth as he guided 
the machine along the roughness of the track. So sin- 
gularly is man made that he felt it would have been an 
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easier thing to him to cany her off fiercely resisting than 
in this suave and yielding mood. But nothing now would 
have turned him from his purpose. 

The way across the moor was nothing more than a cart 
and cattle track. It ran perilously near the edge of the 
cliffs at one or two points; and he took an acrid pleasure 
in feeling how utterly the life beside him was in his hands 
— almost as much as that of Solange upon the broken wall 
over the abyss. 

He swerved at length inland again, completely off any 
pretence of roadway, on to the coarse grass of the down, 
whin-grown and dotted with clumps of dwarf gorse. The 
car dragged itself with heavy jolts. At one particularly 
outrageous shock she laughed again — she who so seldom 
laughed. It was almost as if she relished the wild ad- 
venture. 

He halted under the slope which bore the Keep. It 
shelved gently enough toward those wild downs across 
which he had first come reconnoitring in the spring, 
carried by Bess; but it was too rock-strewn and too slip- 
pery to make it accessible to any vehicle. 

He helped her out, begged her to sit upon a boulder and 
take patience for a few minutes; then busied himself in 
moving the car under the shelter of a high piece of wall 
and in covering up the seats. 

Yet this was but a comedy played for her observation. 
Having fastened the straps, he dived under the machine 
and, with fingers that did not tremble, yet were tense with 
fevered determination, he looked for and unscrewed a 
certain nut which he sUpped into his pocket. Then he 
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came back to her; he was smiling; there was a light in his 
eyes, not that of reason. 

She let him, quite simply, take her hand to lead her up 
to the ruins. But, before entering, she halted and looked 
at the watch on her wrist. 

"Now," she said gayly, "you can give me a cup of tea, 
and I can give you ten minutes. Not a minute more. 
You know, my friend, it is going to pelt and thunder before 
long, and we have to cheat the storm." 

He stood rigidly, following her look across the jagged 
masonry and spears of rock to the angry vision beyond. 
Then he turned that mad gaze upon her. Let her not 
think that she should cheat the storm. 

"Come in," he said. And as she crossed the threshold a 
wave of exultation rose in him and broke in his brain as 
with a triumph of sound and leaping sprays of fire. To be 
with her in his Keep, alone — his hour! 

She looked round and shivered. "Quick, quick!" she 
said, with a petulance that did not seem natural. "A 
fire — and that tea!" 

In the vast hearth the peat was laid ready over the dried 
thorns; he had but to set the match. But, as he straight- 
ened himself, and while the flame leaped up, golden and 
crackling, she rose from her momentary repose and cried: 

"I have changed my mind — come back with me to 
Crossforth and I will give you tea. That will be better. 
Believe me, it will be better, my friend." 

He laid both hands heavily on her shoulders, and at the 
touch the false sprightliness fell away from her. Her face 
changed as she looked up at him. 
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"Do yoii not hear? "he said. "Your music in the sea! 

She was gone from his touch before he realized how he 
had failed to hold her. With thunderclouds gathering 
over the western horizon there was little light, at this 
faihng hour of the evening, in the narrow room, beyond 
that of the flames crackling round the faggots. The two 
high slits of windows that faced each other were but open- 
ings upon a grayer gloom; but through the one that gave 
upon the sea the livid split between water and sky 
visible, growing ever more lurid as the hidden sunset 
deepened. Like a shadow amoi^ the shadows, she 
eluded him. 

"Do you know," she said — there was a tremor in 
voice though she tried to laugh. "I think we had better 
move at once. Vraiment ga se gdte." 

"Really, do not let ua spoil things!" Was that 
meaning she wanted to convey? he wondered. Something 
of the blind rage that had seized him over the gift of 
Petrarch's Sojiuets a few hours ago returned upon him 
now. Was he to be soothed, managed, spoken to, as if 
he were a child? And the scorn of her daring! To place 
herself so compUantly in his power and still think to Taa,^ 
him with her gossamer threads! 

In the silence, which all that was left of self-control and 
reason in him forced upon his fury, the flame of the thorns 
suddenly died and darkness was around them, save for 
the red glow eating into the peat, a fiery eye in the cavern 
of the chimney. 

A memory fell upon him — a memory of her tourelli 
room at Overbeeq, where the sullen embers had seemed' 
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to him like the eye of some guarding dragon watching 
them. And» above the immediate sense of his wrongs, 
came an overwhehning anger for those past hours of waste, 
of self-delusion, in which all his manhood had been stirred, 
only to be thwarted, played with, denied. 

She had waited for his answer, with the high-bred 
patience characteristic of her. As no sound came from 
him but that of his heavy breathing, she spoke again, 
gently, indulgently: 

'^Sir Ughtred, I am afraid of storms. I must go back 
now." Then, a little more urgently, she added: "If 
a storm were to come upon us here, in these ruins — I 
should die of it, I think. Let us go.'' 

At that he called out, "No!" in so great a voice that the 
room was filled with the sound of it, even as, far beneath 
them, were the caverns with the boom of the waves. 

**Mon ami ?" 

"No," he cried again; "let us have done with that. 
Not friendship — love!" 

An immense inner stillness followed this word. Time 
after time he heard the waves shout, leap, and fall back; 
the while he heard, too, his own pulses beat like hammers 
in his temples. And between the clamour of his blood 
and the clamour of the sea, the small, stealthy sound of the 
fire eating into the heart of the turf — from her, not so 
much as the rustle of a fold. And then, out across the sea, 
far away, the first mutter of thunder. 

Somewhere over the waste of waters the lightning must 
have darted, showing the clouds and the waves to each 
other for a breathless moment of fierce beauty. 
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"I must see your face," said Ughtred, hoarsely. He 
plunged a half-bumed stick into the red, withdrew it 
flaming, and lit the branching candles on his table. 
**Now!** he exclaimed. 

He had expected to see her draw back from him. He 
Was mistaken. She came toward him, on the contrary. 

"Look at me, then," she said, steadily, "and let me 
look at you. You are not yourself — I will not Usten to 
your wild words. But you will listen to me, because" — 
her measured voice faltered suddenly and lifted itself up 
again with the piteous flight of a wounded bird — "be- 
cause you are my friend, my brother — and I am your 
sister, who once wreathed the thyme with you." 

He interrupted her with a laugh. 

"Oh! no; you cannot lull me any more with these 
pretences. Look at me, Aglafe, are these the eyes of a 
brother? Are these the lips of a friend? Oh! you have 
called up the storm and you have kindled the fire — I 
had the mind of a monk, and you have put the passion of 
a man into me. You shall not blink the truth any more." 

She made one more effort to build up the falling bar- 
riers. Leaning across the table toward him, the light 
fluttering whitely upon her face, she cried in a high thin 
voice of appeal: 

"I sought no fire but that of the soul. Oh, Ughtred, 
you cannot have forgotten that you called me your soul." 

"With my soul," he answered, "but with my heart also, 
with all my being, all my blood!" 

At that she recoiled. Into her dark eyes, upon her 
parted lips, came a new expression — Disgust? Con- 
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tempt? Lnpatience? Tense as he was, he was quick to 
hear her unvoiced thought: she was putting him from her, 
as something ofiFensive to her refinement. With a very 
tranquil gesture, yet a decisive one, she folded her cloak 
about her. 

"Now, Sir Ughtred, I have heard what you had to say 
— I wish to go." 

An impulse of disgust, kindred to hers, rushed upon him. 
For one moment the old Ughtred looked upon his new self, 
and hated it. He had almost stretched his arm to open 
the door for her passage when Vaucelin's taunt, Vaucelin's 
laugh, came back to his ear. "She'll take all and give 
nothing. You may yet have the supreme ridicule of being 
shot — without having deserved it." And the last link 
that bound him to sanity, snapped: the supreme ridicule! 
Would he not now wear that forever, even in her eyes ? 
He had declaimed of fire and storm, and when she said, 
Let us go," was he tamely to lead her forth? TVhat — 
the hour, the place, and the loved one all together," and 
to open his slack hand and all sUp from him! 

Li two strides he was across the room. He violently 
flung open the casement, and hurled the piece he had re- 
moved from his machine out into the darkening space. 

In his excited fancy he thought to hear it bound from 
rock to rock and splash into the sea. Once again the 
growl of the approaching storm ran low, prolonged, as if 
travelling along the arc of the horizon. 

"Do you know what went there?" He came close 
to her, not touching her. "The key of the road for us 
both to-night." 
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"The key of the road?** she repeated. Her eyes be- 
trayed a fear of his sanity. 

'' Yes, without that piece of steel the car cannot move a 
yard." 

"And you have flung it out/' she said. And, as he 
laughed wildly. "It is your honour that you have cast 
forth." 

Her sicom seemed only equalled by her cahnness. She 
turned, sat down on the great couch and shaded her face 
with her hand. 

Then the rapture of his madness awoke and cried out 
in him. He flung himself down beside her, stretching his 
arms out — as once before, far away from here, in her 
turret-room — encompassing without touching her. 

"Beloved, beloved!" he called, "what does anything 
matter, now that we are together? Give me your hand. 
Give me your lips. Turn your head, my beloved. Look 
at me. Have you not known how I have loved you? Oh, 
you haveknown, because you yourself willed my love first. 
You called upon it, and it awoke. When you wrote to 
me that your soid sought mine, that our loneliness must 
meet, that was true, but only half true. The soul cannot 
give itself alone. If you want me, you must take me all. 
I want you, all your sweetness, all your predousness, you, 
you, Agla6 — your eyes, your hair, your lips!" Irresisti- 
bly the circle of his extended arms narrowed. He trembled 
upon the grasp; and through the open window the beating 
seas and the chanting winds made stormy accompaniment 
to his words. "Agla6 — turn your face!" he cried ur- 
gently. 
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She stirred from her unnatural stilhiess, and for a 
moment looked fixedly at him. Then she raised her 
hands and drew the folds of her gray veil before her face. 
At that, wrath broke out in him again, as suddenly as the 
roar of the thunder across the sea. 

*'You shall not play your prude Laura to my cheated 
Petrarch!*' he cried, and violently flung back the folds 
of gauze. As her hands fluttered up, resisting, both his 
fell upon them and gripped. But, though at his mercy 
now, the small haunting face, the lips that had smiled, 
sphinx-like, baffled him yet. The eyes that had re- 
vealed, and withheld, deeps unfathomable, fixed them- 
selves upon him once more, then slowly the eyelids 
drooped. At the very moment when his strength would 
have drawn her so close that he might lay his lips upon 
hers, the revulsion came. Those little hands — they felt 
as nothing in his grasp! What if he held her, crushed 
her to him, he would yet hold nothing! As well try to 
clutch a butterfly, symbol of elusive Psyche, and capture 
its exquisiteness. Let him close his passion about her 
and, of all that made her lovely, there would be nothing 
left! 

He stared at her as at a wraith of womanhood. His 
hands slowly loosened themselves and parted. He got 
up and backed away, stood and still looked at her. 

Then she spoke at last: 

"Your ways. Sir Ughtred, are worthy of my cousin 
Stanislas.'' 

He gave a dreary kind of laugh, without turning his 
eyes. So that was the level he had sunk to! Stanislas, 
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the vicious fop! And it was hardly worse to guess, 
through the silence, her succeeding thought: Antoine 
would not have treated me thus! Well, he was one of 
many — it was to be expected that she should draw com- 
parisons! 

The outer storm that had been growling and muttering 
while stealthily creeping onward seemed to leap upon 
them now. At both windows a flash of lurid blue, and 
above their heads a roar, simultaneous. Echo after echo 
awoke among the cliffs; down the coast they caught it 
up and flung it back at each other. In the trail of the 
great sound the sea ravened; and wind and rain together 
suddenly rushed with the voice of torrents. 

**If at least you were to shut the window," she said to 
him, with a scornful lip, as soon as her voice might be 
heard. 

He obeyed and drew the leather curtains he had been 
at such pains to procure for his retreat. The crash of the 
mighty battle was about them again before he returned to 
the table, and he too had to wait until he could make 
himself heard. 

"The old tower has weathered many such storms* 
There is no danger here," he said in a toneless voice. 

"I know that," she replied to him with her contempt- 
uous lip. "I know that." 

He thought to read a hidden meaning in her words, and 
the cold shame that was gathering in him penetrated 
deeper. He had not even the courage of his own action; 
not even the science to teach her to condone and to pity 
where she would not grant! Her scorn of him bit into 
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his soul. It might have stung him to some vital warmth 
again but for his own scorn of self. 

Dully he sat, staring beyond her at the gray, blank 
wall — gray and blank like his fate. And she sat. Sphinx- 
like, not moving her deUcate profile by a shade; con- 
temning, appallingly silent, appallingly dumb of reproach, 
infinitely aloof — the woman he had loved and probably 
ruined! "You will have the infinite ridicule of being 
shot without having deserved it." Aye, infinite ridicule, 
tragedy of unutterable futility! 

The huge rumour of the elements kept on. It seemed 
as if the ancient pile must fall apart before the weight of 
sheer clamour, must dissolve and crumble beneath the 
hissing fury of the rain. The glowing peat-sods spat and 
blew forth jets of white ash as hailstones struck down the 
gaping shaft of chimney. Ughtred wearily got up and 
fed the hearth. Once she spoke, to ask him the time. It 
was eight o'clock; she took the news without comment. 
The hour brooded away, and every instant of it, the man 
thought, she concentrated herself in more acute im- 
patience, more icy contempt still. 

Long afterward, in that part of the world, the seven- 
teenth of September was spoken of as "the night of the 
great storm." 

At last some signs of its withdrawal became defined; 
the voices in the clouds were silenced; only the voices be- 
low, of wind and sea about the rocks, kept up the clan- 
gour. She suddenly sprang to her feet and made an im- 
perious gesture to the door. He opened it, she thrust 
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herself past him to the threshold, but, a moment later, 
fell back, turning her face upon him as she did so; there was 
hatred in her eyes. 

Dazedly he went to the threshold too; all was dark, 
pitch dark — it was a blackness that hung like a pall, 
and rolling through it came the wind rushing from him 
to her, as — how long ago? — aye, it was this very day! 
— under the elms. The candle-flames flew, horizontal 
streaks of faintest blue; the peat ash swirled and eddied 
in a white colunm. Her doak and the gauze ends of her 
veil were caught up and twisted about her. Hastily he 
closed the heavy oak. 

What did you want to do?'' he asked her. 

To depart," she answered. 

'Then I will go," he exclaimed furiously. 

"And leave me here alone?" 

It was dear that his suggestion was the culminating 
insult. She sat down again, averting her eyes. 

Frantically he desired that she shoidd reproach him; 
that she should weep, show some woman's terror, some 
woman's grief, some human passion of anger. Her frozen 
disdain was horrible, the renewed silence unendurable. 
He dragged himself across the flags back to the table and 
let himself fall on the stone seat. 

And then, with the suddenness which belongs to night- 
mare, sea and wind, maddeningly began to play to him the 
strains of "his music." The tourelle-room rose before 
his mind, and, with all the vividness of the former hallud- 
nation, the face of Annibal de Braye again painted itself 
upon his inner vision. He pressed his fingers against his 
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eyeball to kill tlie fancy. Even as he did so a knock upon 
the door fell loudly; it was as if the approach of conscience 
had assailed another sense. He dropped his hands to 
stare. The sound was repeated, caught by the hollow 
reverberation of the stone wall — a summons stem and 
urgent! 

Then the woman looked at him again, and at last spoke. 

*'Do you not hear?" she said, her lips parted in a pale 
derision. 

It was real, then! He rose, stumbling in his haste. 
Real? It would be relief to grapple with something real 
at last! He flung back the door. 

But the figure that stood a second on the threshold, 
fighting against the storm-wind, was not that he had gone 
to meet. It was the figure of a woman. And the face 
that looked in upon them from the darkness was the face 
of Solange. 



CHAPTER Vn 

A RESCUE FROM THE SEA 

A OUST of the storm caught her and drove her in. She 
entered as upon a whirlwind; passed the man without 
seeming to perceive him and walked up to the woman. 
Mechanically Ughtred clapped the door to; it took the 
whole of his strength to close it against the storm. He 
turned to hear the words: 

"Uncle has returned." 

He came quickly over then, to stand behind the Com- 
tesse. All that was left to his manhood now was to de- 
fend her from what he had brought upon her. 

"Mademoiselle Solange " he began huskily. 

But Agla6 gave him one glance, and an impatient ges- 
ture of her hand imposed silence. Her eyes still had con- 
tempt for him, though her countenance was blasted by 
terror. 

"Does your uncle know?" she asked. 

Solange remained silent a moment or two before reply- 
ing. She stood with the air of an avenger. Ughtred 
thought he had never seen a human countenance express 
such an extreme of condemnation. Bather> a thousand 
times, the tiger-rage of Annibal than the rebuke in this 
young girl's gaze! Yet the gaze passed him, put him on 
one side ; it seemed to scathe the woman. Then she spoke : 
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Uncle knows nothing. It is on that account I have 
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come. 
"On that account " 



Agla6 shot her Uttle head forward with a serpent-like 
movement. 

"Yes. When he finds you here — he will find me, too. 
Oh, it is not the first time that I have been made your 
shield, Aunt! To-night it is because I choose." 

She concluded disdainf idly and dropped from her hand, 
as she did so, the stone with which she had hammered at 
the door. Agla6 saw it fall with a kind of smile. 

"Before you permit yourself to cast the stone at me. 
Mademoiselle," she said, in a low voice, "you would do 
well to ascertain how and why I am here. Sir Ughtred, 
no doubt, will explain." 

The two measured each other. It was a life-long an- 
tagonism that lighted the eyes of each. Then the younger 
broke out in the old childish way: 

"I shall not ask him. And I don't want to be told. I 
should not believe what I heard!" 

A long thunder-growl circled in the skies between two 
charges of the wind; then Ughtred marked that the girl 
was shuddering, and very slightly swaying. And next he 
became aware that she was drenched from head to foot, 
incredibly beaten by the storm; that the water dropped 
from her garments and her dishevelled hair. So dominat- 
ing had been her spirit, from the moment she entered, that 
it had left no room in him for thought of her bodily state. 

"My God!" he exclaimed, springing forward. "How 
did you get here?" 
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•*By the shore/' 

^'The shore • • • impossible!'' 

'^It was the shortest way/' she answered. 

'^But — the tide! It is impossible — impossible," he 
repeated. '^The tide must be up, and on such a night!" 

''I just escaped it." 

The shudder seized her again, and she moved toward 
the fire. He pushed a chair for her, and, as she sat cower- 
ing over the blaze and he saw the steam rise from the 
soaked serge, he revolved the incredible thing in his dazed 
brain. Then he put out his hand and touched her shoul- 
der." 

''Sea water," she said, withdrawing from his touch. 
"It won't hurt me." 

"Sea water? Then ?" 

" Oh, yes — I did get one or two. What does it matter?" 

She spoke impatiently. He felt that his hovering prox- 
imity was odious to her. 

"But I must do something for you," he pleaded. 

"No." 

"I have a fur coat here " 

"No." 

"Mademoiselle Solange " 

Every moment what she had done was becoming clearer 
to him. The courage of the creature! The wit — the 
swiftness of resolve! If he had thought once to save her 
life, what had she not saved this night! She looked up at 
him with a sudden, straight, angry look: 

•* What I have'vdone I have done for my unde," she said, 
answering his unspoken thought. "I love my uncle," 
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she added. And then her glance swept from the wife to 
the young man with a scorn that was almost majestic. 

''Make her some tea» Sir Ughtred/' said Comtesse 
Agla6's voice; it rang fluted, ironical, subtly inimical. 
''And you might have the goodness to offer me a cup also, 
since there is no chance of our getting away from this hor- 
rible place for some time." 

"Not before dawn/' interposed the girl, roughly. 

"All the more reason, then," pursued the woman. 

The request was reasonable, yet Ughtred did not know 
whether it was made in mockery. In any case he had no 
choice but to obey. As he went about his preparations 
the sense of the utter ridicule of his position stirred him to 
an inner laughter, desperate, savage — the mirth of a 
lost soul. 

The Comtesse took the tea, as if she were glad of it, 
crumbling a biscuit into it; but Solange laid the cup 
before her on the hearth, as if she could not bring herself 
to touch it, although now and again her teeth still chat- 
tered. 

Her prediction that they coul4 not leave their refuge 
till dawn appeared presently justified by a recrudescence 
of the storm in its circling. Agla£ shrugged her shoulders 
as the shattering clamour once more awoke the resonance 
of walls and rock. 

"Since this is to be our case," she said, rising and ad- 
dressing Ughtred composedly, "have you not an inner 
room where I could lie down?" 

The young man pulled aside the curtain that hung 
across the entrance to the narrow bed-chamber. 
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''Thank you/' she said, and on the threshold looked 
back: "Are you coming, Solange?" 

"No." 

The Comtesse shrugged her shoulders again, passed in 
and closed the door. As Ughtred dropped the curtiun be- 
hind her, he drew an unconscious sigh of relief. In that 
frail personaUty, under that ethereal delicacy of aspect, 
he divined a kmd of viper strength that made him 
afraid. 

He now looked at SokTnge. She was bending over the 
fire, wringing the moisture from her great plaits of hair. 
She seemed determined to ignore his presence. He stood 
at the other side of the monstrous hearth, leaning against 
the stone, his forehead pressed against the back of his 
hand. Vaguely he was conscious that the warmth of the 
fire was grateful, that it drew something of the frozen 
misery from his wits; yet, as the blood began to circulate 
more quickly, it seemed to him as if the former abject 
numbness of brain and heart had been preferable to this 
growing vividness of realization, this awakening passion 
of self-contempt. 

Once again the impulse to face the situation to its utter- 
most spurred him intolerably. He straightened himself 
and turned quickly toward the bent figure. 

"How did you know?" he asked. 

Still clasping her plaits, she raised her face from be- 
tween them. That short open lip of hers was curved back 
in scorn. The pale, flower mouth of Agla£ had also dis- 
dained him; but, compared to Solange's vital flesh-and- 
blood ener^es, the woman's emotions seemed intangible. 
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^ost-like things — as unsubstantial, as inhuinan as her- 
self. 

**How did I know?" repeated the girl slowly. "You 
want to know that?" 

He took a step nearer to her. 

"I must know." 

She flung back her heavy tresses with a jerk over each 
shoulder, sat stiflSy erect, her severe eyes fixed upon him 
with a new glint, as of surprise, in their contempt. 

"Of course," she said after a pause, "you would like to 
be reassured. Reassure yourself then, sir. My unde 
cannot possibly suspect. Once Vaucelin knows, besides 
myself. And he" — there came a hint of breaking in her 
voice — "he too loves my uncle!" 

The young man felt his soul wince. A mad impulse to 
cry out to her that he refused to be protected, that he 
would know no peace until he had met the wrath he had 
incurred, rose hotly within him, only to be choked down 
upon the sickening afterthought. Silent submission was 
all that, in honour, was left to him. To save the woman 
he had endangered, no humiliation must be beyond his 
pride. 

Solange spoke again into the misery of his pause. 

"You passed Vaucelin on the road — you were so oc- 
cupied with each other, both of you, you did not see him. 
He told me. I had been to the stables to see Besom. Be- 
som has strained a tendon." 

Besom! Drearily came the memory of that morning 
when they had raced across those same salt meadows; 
Solange on her ungainly yellow steed; his pretty Bess! 
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Oh, why had she not carried him with her in that fathom- 
less plmige! But the brief, bitter accents went on: 

'"At the stables they told me my mide had telegraphed 
that he was to be met at the six-forty train. When Vau- 
celin gave me his news, I gave him mine. We looked at 
each other . • • we both thought the same thought." 

"The same thought?" 

He forced his stiff lips to the words. At least so much 
pride had he left that he would not spare himself. The 
fierce liuninous eyes in the pale face did not waver in their 
steady regard. 

"We thought that my unde had a suspicion — that he 
was coming back to surprise you — that he would come 
back to find that he was right. Then Vauoelin said: 
'There is still nearly three hours; they will return; let us 
have tea/" 

"Yes; and then?" 

"It interests you, does it not!" The curling lip took 
yet a more insulting twist. 

"We had tea, sir. We did not have much appetite, 
either of us. You did not come back. An hour went by • 
We had no rest, Vaucelin and I. He said to me: ^Are 
they at Honor Maxwell?' But I had my thought; I 
guessed. I went up to my room — it is high up in the 
gable-end. I like being high up. I can see the sea and 
the cliff jutting out into it, and the ruins of your Tower 
against the skies from my window. So I looked out; and 
against the sky, black with storm, I saw the smoke go 
up — the smoke of your hearth go up white against the 
black of the thunder-doud. And then I knew for certain." 
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Utterance seemed to become increasingly difficult to 
her. She qx>ke in short, panting phrases. And» as if 
the sustaining force of her wrath were ebbing from her» her 
long lids fell over her eyes once or twice, flatteringly. 

''And then?'' he pressed, as she paused. 

''While I looked,'* she b^an once more with an ^ort, 
"the wind seiased the trees beneath me, and lightning ran 
round the sky." That was the first flash which he and 
Agla£ had seen, a fiving menace, across the sea. 

"And then" — the girl went on, upon a great sigh — 
"I heard the trot of the horses out of the yard — they were 
going to meet Unde at the station; and it came to me that 
I must save you — I knew I must save you!" 

He stared down at her. Her black lashes lay upon h&t 
cheek. There was a trembling at the comers of her mouth. 
AH at onoe she had that air he had seen her wear before, as 
of a child upon the verge of tears. A child, after all, she 
was stin, if one went by years. Lito this sordid stoiy why 
had Fate broogjit this youth and virginity? Was it in- 
deed that she might play her part of courage and resource? 
Then he wondoed, with a stab that was almost a physical 
pain, had she meant that change of phrase — "I knew I 
must save you." 

"But how," he cried, astonishment <xiee nunre possess- 
ing him, "how could Vaucelin let you come alone • • • 
how did you dare • • • this perilous way by the shore 
at rinng tide . . • and the storm already broken? 
Vnsy not have taken the road at least?" 

She lifted her shadowed lids and pointed the sword of 
her i^bnce fun at him again. 
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"Since there was no other way — it was the shortest. 
The road?" she shrugged her shoulders. "Why, I should 
be there still! And Vaucelin?" A fugitive smile played 
about her Ups: "The good Vaucelin — I would have had 
to carry him as well as myself! No, that was the only 
way." The harshness rang back into her voice: "And 
so it is Vaucelin who has stayed behind to lie to my 
uncle." 

To lie," he repeated stupidly. 

Yes," she flamed; "to tell him how you carried us, my 
aunt and me, to your Keep. And how the storm must 
have caught us. I told him to," she added, and there 
was a scorn of herself as well as of the sinners in the anger 
of her tones; "I told him to suggest that yoiu* motor might 
have broken down. These are scarcely roads for motors, 
you know." She broke off, her gaze scathing his face. 

He did not avert it, although the stain of his guilty 
conscience dyed it so treacherously crimson. He did not 
even timi away his eyes, though he knew what miserable 
avowal they yielded. 

"Ah!" she said almost in a whisper. "It was like that, 
then! I was asking myself. It was like that you caught 
her — a trick!" 

But even while he pondered over the new humiliation a 
kindred scarlet swept up to her own cheeks, and, with a 
gesture of antique simplicity, she flung one arm in its 
clinging wet sleeve across her eyes. Beneath its shelter the 
revealing flicker of the hearth played upon her quivering 
lips, and as he stood, looking on that piteous sight, the 
sound of her long-drawn sobs fell upon him. 
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"For God*s sake!" he exclaimed, tortured beyond bear- 
ing. He extended his hand to her heaving shoulder, but 
drew it back, mindful of her former shrinking. ^*For 
God's sake!" he repeated, "don't do that! What is it?" 

She dropped her arm, and raised her drenched glance. 

"I have shame," she said. 

He fell back into the shadow beyond the circle of the 
firelight. 

She had shame! What, then, of him? 



CHAPTER Vm 

NIGHT THOUGHTS 

The hours of the strange night dragged drearily by. The 
sound of those sobs that tore at every nerve of his being 
became still. From his dark comer he saw how she sat 
by his hearth» crouching, her elbows on her knees, her 
chin on her palms, not sleeping or even drooping to slum- 
ber, but staring with wide eyes. 

Nik6 no longer. No longer radiant in the sunset, tri- 
umphant over the abyss; but to his tired fancy the image 
of a relentless fate, brooding over his hearth, an Erinnys 
of his madness. 

The storm passed away, and with it the wrath of the 
winds. Only the great sea-voices were left to clamour to 
the skies. They seemed to be calling him. A longing 
that was almost frenzy came upon him to steal out into the 
darkness now and hurl himself and the failure of his exist- 
ence down into the vast embrace. There would the biun- 
ing of his shame be quenched, and the throbbing of his 
pain forever stilled. 

** The great sweet mothefy I wiU go down to her. I and 
my mother. Close toith her, kiss her, and mix her voUh 
m£. A fair white 7ru)iher. Set free my soul, as ihy soid is 
free. . . ." 

His brain rang with broken memories of the passionate 
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verse he had conned m his brief, insensate dream. The 
voice of the waters from without and the whisper in his 
soul spoke the same summons: a dean, cold death down 
there! 

Almost without volition of his own he found himself on 
his feet. Already, in purpose, he was creeping across the 
flags, when she who sat by the hearth turned her head and 
looked into the darkness that held him. Outlined against 
the firelight, he could only see the nimbus of her ruddy 
hair, rising in fire against the gkiw ; but he felt her eyes upon 
his soul, upon his thought, and he fell back upon the 
couch. 

Fool! To have hugged even for a moment the fancy 
that in death he might yet be free! His very life was no 
longer his own. He was lower than the slave. 

Sleep must have come upon him soon after that mo- 
ment of black realization, a sleep as deq) and empty as 
the night over the waste without, for he started to wake- 
fulness with a sense of guilt, of some irr^arable passage 
of lost time. Little had changed, however, within those 
stone walls that had held so much for him in so brief a 
space. 

The turf fire still glowed red upon the hearth, though 
fallen to a crumbling cavern of ash. Solange still sat in 
the low chair; but she had faUen back against the side of 
the chimney, her arms thrown up to pillow her tired head; 
she slept. 

And behind that door? Did she too sleep, wrapped in 
his great fur cloak, lying upon his couch, her head upon 
that pillow where he had known such dreams of her? Was 
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she lying awake, the scorn of him still upon her face, the 
bleak little smile still curving her Ups? 

Then he saw between the folds of leather curtain and 
wall beside the window a white glimmer. And he knew 
that the dawn had come. The dawn after the storm! 

He went across the room, treading softly, and piled up 
the noiseless turf over the still quick ash. When he rose 
from his task, the Ught of a tiny flame was playing upon 
Solange's upturned face. How soundly she slept! 

Poor child! What tear-stained, wan features, and how 
unsuited to their youthfulness was the bitter and woe- 
begone expression that marked them even in slumber! 

Then as he looked, it came to him that there was a kind 
of desecration in this watching of her in her imconscious- 
ness. He went to the door, opened it with precaution, 
and after a glance to assure himself that she had not 
stirred, stepped out into the still gray dawning. 

As he gently drew the door close behind him he heaved 
a deep breath of physical relief. The air struck won- 
drously cool. It was a mysterious gray world that lay 
about him, a desolate expanse of down sloping beneath a 
low sky. He turned seaward, and, above the still imas- 
suaged turmoil of the waters, low ragged clouds were 
fleeting like ghostly shapes trailing the hem of their gar- 
ments in the salt spray. There, where the heavens had 
opened in lurid streaks of fire to his gaze last night, glided 
the flying wrack. "The Erinnys again," he thought, 
with a pale smile. 

Slowly he moved away from the cliff and faced inland 
once more. He had taken a few paces along the tuif- 
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grown platform, when suddenly, before his hopeless gaze, 
the heavy cloud-masses parted and an ethereal ray of 
colour, the first hue of day, indefinable between azure and 
primrose, broke upon the desolation of the world. And 
in an odd, unreasoning way he took the comfort of it to 
himself as a faint message of hope. 

As the day grew, a certain restlessness of energy began 
to awaken in Ughtred. He could not remain inertly 
awaiting the events which the morning must inevitably 
bring upon him — a prey to that torment of fancy which 
portrayed them in so many different shapes, outvying 
each other in sordidness and hiuniliation. How soon 
would Comte Annibal present himself, and in what guise? 
— outraged husband, or gulled and too-confident friend? 
Either possibiUty odious! 

He took a miserable walk the length of the ruins' pre- 
cincts, to find himself gazing down across the parapet of 
the broken wall upon his disabled car. There it stood, 
huddled under its dripping rubber covering, just beneath 
him. The memory of last night's inept strategy stung him; 
he looked back upon the madness that had possessed him 
with astonishment, with sick revolt. In this cold dawn 
light, how unutterably foolish and debased he appeared to 
himself ! It was not that he had been without warning — 
Vaucelin, Solange — the Comtesse Agla6 herself, with her 
gift of Petrarch's sonnets. . . . Nay, even old John 
Gordon, from under his far, solitary student's lamp, had 
he not also foretold: "Hippolytus, beware. . . ." 

He passed his hand across his damp forehead and flung 
appealing eyes around the low gray skies. That streak in 
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the east was closing in again between rain-charged clouds. 
There seemed no gleam of hope for him, stare as he might 
into the future. In what mood was Theseus coming? 
What part was he — once pure as Hippolytus, now miser- 
ably guilty, yet branded with the undymg absurdity of his 
failure — to play? Even should all go well conventionally 
what part, indeed, but that of hypocrite and liar! Oh, 
better Neptune's vengeance, better the blood-stained 
rocks! 

Then, more with the instinct of baffling the torture of 
his mind than with any hope of accomplishment, the 
thought struck him that he might search along the rocks 
below his window for the missing piece of machinery* 
Should he find it, should chance favour him so extra- 
ordinarily, it would take but little time to mend the car, 
and he might perhaps convey his unwilling guests back to 
their home before the arrival of the search-party. It 
would remove some of the indignity from his position at 
the very least. 

But as he began his somewhat perilous. scramble down 
the precipitous way. he took to wondering how it was that 
Comte Aniiibal and his friend should have delayed so long 
already. At the first lifting of the darkness they might 
well have been expected to set out. What might it por- 
tend? What of suspicion — aye, and what of calamity? 
The vision of Agla6's blanched face at Solange's news of 
her husband's retimi painted itself suddenly before him, 
and he paused in his scramble, oblivious of his uncertain, 
foothold and the sheer depths below him. He had been 
absorbed in his own shame, galled to the extreme of a 
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young man's vanity by the ridiculousness of the position 
he had made for himself; he had not yet fully compre- 
hended the danger he had brought upon her! 

Supposing Solange's gallant act failed of its purpose; 
supposing the actual truth from his wife's lips appeared to 
the jealous husband too foolish a tale to be entertained — 
and, indeed, was it not more likely to incriminate than to 
carry conviction? — little mercy was she likely to meet 
with. Those huge hands that had so often clasped his 
own in friendship — he recalled them with a sickening 
vividness — hairy, muscular, passionate, gesticulating 
hands — well could he conceive them doing Othello's 
business! 

His heart beat against his ribs and his head whirled* 
Instinctively he clutched a hanging bush to steady him- 
self. When the giddiness passed, it left him with the 
sense of urgent need, and a renewed energy of purpose. 
Hap what may, there was but one aim before him now — 
at every sacrifice to clear her. 

Again the hope retimied that, if he could himself bring 
her back to her husband's home, it would materially assist 
the necessary deception; and, feverishly, he continued his 
descent. 

He reached the rocky shore at last. The tide was low, 
but, some twenty yards away, angry seas still leaped and 
sucked, roaring and hissing over the shingle. How high 
they had run last night, yonder wreaths of yellow foam, 
yonder unwonted pools in rocky hoUows betrayed. Be- 
tween the treacherous twilight and the misleading fires of 
the storm, what perils had not the strange girl run! No 
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heart less strong, no spirit less dauntless could have 
breasted such a task — much less have accomplished it. 

"Because I love my uncle." **Then it came to me I 
must save you." Which of these had been her true motive, 
Ughtilsd asked himself, in curious uneasiness, as he pur- 
sued his search. It was not long before he realized its 
utter futility. And yet, with a kind of infatuation, he 
found himself drawn hither and thither, now to climb to 
some jutting tablet of rock, now to explore some gaping 
crevice, lured ever and again by a gleam which might 
prove that of metal between the wet stones. 

He scarcely knew how the time was slipping by, when 
at last straightening his back he found himself gazing out 
across the sea, and saw beyond the shadow of the crags 
how the waves were leaping, green and amber under a 
wonderful shaft of sunlight. He stood staring, his heart 
contracted with an anguish acuter than anything he had 
ever imagined. The sunrise of a new day, a world so 
beautiful, and how he had marred it for himself! 

"Sleep no more, Macbeth — Macbeth hath murdered 
sleep!" . . . "Rejoice no more in the world's beauty, 
Ughtred — Ughtred has murdered joy!" 

But the next moment the material claim of the hour 
struck him. So late, and he not at his post! 

And, as if that wonderful ray of light were a goad be- 
hind him, giving up his quest he set himself to the ascent 
with a speed that soon proved beyond his already taxed 
strength. Again and again he was forced to pause, to 
steady his trembling knees, to gasp for breath, to reach 
for support. And always Agla6's words in his ear: "To 
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leave me here alone ! '* — and the look m her eyes upon his 
soul as she had said them! 

Certes, if ever there had been a time when he ought to 
have been at her side, it was now. What did she think of 
him, what would they all think of him? That he was 
skulking, afraid, the meanest of cowards! He sent up a 
frenzy of aspiration, to Heaven, to Fate, to whatever ruled 
his destiny, that this last and crowning humiliation might 
be spared him. But he did not expect to be heard. The 
despair of culminating misfortune was already upon him 
as he panted up the path to the platform, and saw the 
door of the Keep wide open, and knew, before he probed 
them, the emptiness and the stillness within. 

He brought himself up short in his unsteady run for- 
ward, and clapped both hands to his head with the instinc- 
tive gesture of a stricken man. 

Then, through the extraordinary brooding quietude of 
the morning after the storm, there came to his ears, faint 
but immistakable, the cadence of trotting hoofs from the 
road far below the downs. Yonder they went, carrying 
the secret of his fate with them! 



CHAPTEE IX 

TAUNTS AND HAUNTINGS 

*'Th£BE is a groom has ridden over from Crossforth» Sir 
Ughtred. The Comit and Comitess send their compli- 
ments, and hope, Sir Ughtred, that you are none the 
worse for last night's accidents. And if you was feeling 
up to it. Sir Ughtred, the Count and Countess would be 
glad if you would come over this afternoon." 

Ughtred lifted his haggard eyes to stare at the speaker. 
But the butler's smooth countenance wore that impas- 
sivity which is the hallmark of the well-trained servant. 
To the master's present sensitiveness there was some- 
thing of impertinence in the very blankness of the man's 
mien and voice; but this prick of irritation was lost in the 
rush of astonishment. 

Here then was the summons that he had been waiting 
for with every throe of suspense that tension of nerves 
could engender. He had, of course, in the many phases 
of his mood, contemplated the possibility of the success of 
Solange's scheme, though the manner in which his un- 
willing guests had taken their departure that morning 
made this contingency highly improbable. But he was 
utterly conf oiulded by the banality of the present mes- 
sage. And while he sat, fixing his butler with an in- 
credulous stare, his mind was already brooding upon 
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what sinister meaning might lurk beneath the everyday 
phrases. 

Walpole thought it necessary to deliver himself afresh, 
the insolence of his suavity, this time, unmistakable. 
Ughtred cut him short: 

'*My compliments to the Count. I shall have much 
pleasure in going over this afternoon. That will do,'* he 
added sharply, as the man hesitated. 

"K you please, Sir Ughtred, I'm afraid you can't have 
the car. The chauffeur is just back from the Tower, and 
says he must go to Carlisle. There's a piece missing, he 
says, and he can't conceive, Sir Ughtred " 

"That will do," repeated the young man; "I will 
ride." 

There must have been something more stem in his 
glance and in the tone of the low spoken words than he 
was aware of, for the smug Walpole, with a shadow of fear 
on his face, withdrew in obsequious haste. 

Ughtred, after telephoning to the stables for the instant 
saddling of a horse — not Blueberry, he hastened to add 
— fell to pacing the library. Ever since his return to 
Honor Maxwell, he had, with but few intervals, thus per- 
ambulated. The unquiet spirit would not let him rest; 
and yet it had taken his tired body many long miles that 
day. After that cold moment when he had fully realized 
his soUtude among the ruins, his chief idea had been to 
reach home as soon as possible, since it was there he might 
reasonably expect a communication from Annibal de 
Braye. He had had, of course, to walk many miles. It 
was only halfway that, falling in with a young farmer who 
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drove a rakish chestnut to the fair, he obtained a lift as 
far as his own gates. 

He might well have thought that he had already drained 
his cup of humiliation to the dr^gs. But many a bitter 
drop yet lurked in it for him. The respectful comments 
of his servants, the mendacity of the explanation with 
which he despatched the chauffeur for the car, down to the 
pang with which his own last words had been uttered: 
"Not Blueberry." Blueberry! 

As he rode along toward Crossforth, he relived the 
memories of the night, each with its peculiar searing of 
humiliation and pain — Agla6's icy front to his passion, 
her contempt of him! The irony of it all! AndSolange, 
sobbing by the hearth ! Would he ever get the ring of her 
cry out of his ears? "I have shame!** 

He could not disentangle his sensations with r^ard to 
either of these women: the one who had betrayed him, the 
one who had saved him. His mind shrank with an equal 
dread from the thought of both. Was his love for Agla6 
dead? Was dislike for Solange changed — changed, and 
for what? He had put these questions to himself; he 
could not answer them. Only he knew that torment was 
his portion. 

Platitudinous moralists might repeat the well-worn 
saws: How straight and rugged the way of righteousness, 
how broad and easy the road to destruction! They had 
little knowledge of the elementary facts of life. Woe be- 
tide him, even in this life, who steps aside from the marked 
path — the path marked by the wisdom of centuries if 
you will, or by divine ordinance — ^f or, at the very first ste|^. 
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the punishment shapes itself. He has cast away the glory 
of freedom, and never does yoke bear heavier on the hu- 
man soul than that of that taskmaster calling himself 
Pleasure! 

A^riter has said that in the book of every one's exist- 
ence the most terrible page of all is that headed ** Gratified 
desires." Ughtred was tasting of the fruit of his own way 
— and the taste of it was bitter exceedingly. 

The utter uncertainty of the situation added petty 
pricks of discomfort. How was he to present himself, 
not knowing how he would be received? Lito that house 
which had lavished its hospitality upon him, how was he 
to carry his guilty heart to-day? When he drew rein 
before the porch, however^ the courage of exasperation 
came to him. 

He was usheted into the Countess's own sitting-room, 
which he found empty. Here the numbness which suc- 
ceeds to acute sensation spread over him, and all he felt 
was that whatever he was about to endure he must endure 
it and that, things being at so evil a pass already with 
him, he hardly cared how much worse awaited him. 
There was no leap of his heart as the door opened and 
Agla£ entered alone. There was not even a fluctuation of 
colour as he turned and looked at her, waiting dully for 
events to shape themselves. 

She stood, fixing him a second or two under those droop- 
ing lids, with the veiled look that had been wont to hold 
such fascination for him. He was aware only of a stirring 
Oi surprise that she should seem so much the same while 
he was so much changed. Then she held out her hand. 
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and mechamcally he placed his cold fingers within her 

clasp. 

"Oh, my poor boy/* she exclaimed, "how ill you look!" 
Yes — these were the same soft tones that had stirred 

L 

his heart as no other sounds on earth had had the j>Ower 
to do! Was that heart dead in him? 

"Sit down,** she went on. "Sit down/* Her accents 
and manner were soothing, almost maternal in their 
gentleness. "Do not gaze at me with such frightened 
eyes. I am not going to scold you. See, I am not even 
very angry. After all, what are you but a great child 
still!** 

She sat, with the familiar, folding of misty draperies 
about her, and indicated a chair close beside her. He took 
it, the wonder in him growing. What did she want with 
him? What unseen goal was she making for? Was it 
possible that she was yielding where she had yesterday 
denied? He drove the thought from him with an inex- 
plicable repugnance. Nay. She was but playing the 
Laura once again, luring back the poet to his hopeless 
aspirations! 

Lies had succeeded, then! His rdle was to press the 
husband's hand and still worship the wife. ... If 
the former thought had been intolerable, this came with 
such a lash to his self-esteem that his numbed faculties 
sprang alive. 

"Now, young madman, what have you to say for your- 
self? . . . There is something to be undone still, 
something to be repaired.'* 

She laid the tips of her fingers on his sleeve. That was 
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the rare butterfly-touch that yesterday, only yesterday, 
had had the power to send the blood singing through his 
veins. He started to his feet. Her narrowed eyes flung 
one piercing glance at him, and, as if moved by the same 
impulse, she too rose with a suddenness foreign to her 
usual languor. 

"Where are you going?** The words rang sharply. 

"I don*t know. Anywhere away from here!'* 

"To run away again! Ah, mais, seriez-vous ded^S- 
ment un Idchel" 

He arrested himself on his impulse to the door, turned 
upon her, his face empurpled, and then for a moment he 
stared at her. The whole aspect of the woman was as 
changed as the sound of her voice. Could those harsh 
tones be hers? Was that the face of his dream-lady — 
that small, white Medusa mask? The very lines of her 
pliant figure were tense, rigid. 

"No — you may not run away,** she insisted, an odious 
laughter tripping up the unfamiliar tones. "Ah, you 
think it as simple as this — that you have only to run 
away from consequences. Are you but a coward after 
all?** 

As he heard her, the blood hammered in his temples and 
everything swam red before him. The mist lifted. He 
felt his cheeks grow cold with the ebbing of the fierce tide. 

"I am ready to face the consequence. The sooner the 
better. I came here, hoping to meet your husband; you 
understand — not you." 

Again her laughter rang false: 

"Always melodrama, then?" 
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^God knowst** he cried, ''it is no mdodranuL life is 
not o( such vafaie to me naw^ 

**\jieV* die edioed* ^Beasrate yomselL We aze not 
at sndi a pass. No, ngr dear Untied; we, <m the oon- 
trsuy, nnich desire that yon sfaonkl Kve — live and be 
hafqijr evef aftorwaid. 

Indescribable was the miztoie of anger and irony with 
which she ddivioed hersdf of these phrases. 

^I do not understand,*' he said slow^. 

He did not understand, and yet apprehension was dosing 
round his heart Uke a ti^tening hand. He divined the 
menace of some relentless purpose; it had been already 
there behind the playful caress of her first greeting. She 
bent closer toward him. 

**\ have said you had to repair. You must rqiair." 

**Tell me how, then.*' 

Once again the smile that expressed such a withering 
anger flickered on her lips. 

"You torture me,** he cried passionately. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"On the contrary, I am about to offer you a delightful 
solution — a very excellent and moral one at the same 
time. // Jaui vcms ranger, man jeune ami, you must settle 
down — your temperament is decidedly too unmanageable 
to make it safe for you to roam about the world unfet- 
tered any longer. Oh, it is an enviable fate that lies 
before you; marriage with a — belle jeune fiUel** 

Manriage t An the sense of the astounding word filtered 
to bii brain be became deaf to the rest of her speech. 

"Marriage?" he repeated. 
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"Yes. Mon Dieu! do you shy even at the word? Mar- 
riage, marriage, Sir Ughtred. Do you start at the mere 
sound? Then I will repeat it again, for you must indeed 
familiarize yourself with the idea, and as soon as possible. 
For, understand that you have come this afternoon for- 
mally to ask for the hand of — my niece Solange; a demand, 
by the way, that you already made to me yesterday." 

She paused and drew a laboured breath, her eyes flam- 
ing upon his blasted countenance. Yet, as speech re- 
fused itself to him, she proceeded with the same ironic 
composure: 

"It is only your devouring attachment to my niece that 
can explain and excuse last night's escapade — you realize 
that. You carried us off to your wild Keq>. You induced 
us to stop, in spite of the gathering^ storm. You " 

He interrupted her with a hoarse exclamation: 

'*It is impossible, impossible!" 

'*What?" 

"It is imposible, hideous! I cannot do it." 

**Mais moLheureux! How is it possible you do not 
xmderstand?" Her fingers closed upon his wrists like 
claws. "You spoke of life, just now. Yes — it is a 
question of life and death. Worse, worse!" 

" Oh, life and death — rather death a thousand times ! " 

"Ah, you do not understand," she repeated, and the 
horrible passion of her urgency was intensified by the 
hoarse whisper in which she now spoke, as in deadly fear. 
"Brag as much as you like of your indifference to your 
life — but what of mine? " 

She released his wrist to lift both her hands to her 
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throat as if she were strangled. And once again he had 
the vision of Annibal's huge fingers clutching that deU- 
cate whiteness. Annibal, mad as Othello ! He understood 
at last. Yes, what looked out of her eyes at him was ab- 
ject physical fear. It was fear that was withering the 
youth and softness in her face. This haggard, frenzied 
woman was pleading with him for her own life. Her life 
— endangered by his folly! 

He fell into a chair and covered his face with his hands. 
Somehow she understood that she had gained her point. 
The strangled pitch of anguish dropped from her accents, 
to be replaced by the former ironic harshness. 

Do not expect explanation from me now," she resumed; 

there is no time. There is no time. Annibal is im- 
patient. He may be upon us any moment. I had dif- 
ficulty enough to persuade him to let me speak to you first 
alone, to trust my woman's tact — to persuade him to 
take a walk as far as the village with Solange until I had 
reassured your lover's tremor. Solange, your fiancSe, 
Do you understand. Sir Ughtred, your fianc6e!*^ 

At that he lifted his head and looked at her — a long 
look, heavy with farewells. Last night he had known that 
his life was hers. Now he knew that the toll demanded 
of him was far otherwise weighted: his honour, his Uberty» 
truth — that was what he had to pay for one hour of mad« 
ness. And he was not alone to be sacrificed! 

The thought of Solange struck home for the first time 
through the confusion of his personal misery. Solange, 
with her arm before her eyes, sobbing: "I have shame! " 

And to this memory came another, bringing back with 
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it the physical sensation of that moment of suspense on the 
high perilous crest of Scarthrigg — Solange and he upon 
that narrow ledge of ruin, with death on either side and 
the unfathomable blue above them, her weight pressing 
against him. Even then he had thought they were like 
two upon a tomb! 

Agla6 had said that he must save her from worse than 
death. To what was she condemning him, to what con- 
demning the girl toward whom she posed as a mother? 
Already half sure of him, yet still with an unbearable 
dread quivering about her lips and lurking in her glance, 
she went on, under her breath, rapidly now, as if indeed 
the need of haste was mortal: 

'"For some time, of late, my husband has had suspicions, 
understand. Ever since your scramble with Solange on 
your rocks, however, he had been expecting you to ask her 
in marriage. You remember, you remember, I told you 
then. Then, as this proposal never came, he began to 
wonder. He grew angry. He is very quick to anger. He 
is suspicious. He caught a look you cast upon me. It 
seems you had a way of looking upon me. And all at 
once a monstrous jealousy grew. He went away — a 
feint! He came back: we were trapped. I too, I too, 
because of what you did. Well, such a jealousy as that is 
not easily laid. Yes, although he found Solange there, 
although Vaucelin explained and assured, when they 
came to our rescue this morning, Annibal suspected every- 
thing — what say I — suspected not only the guilty but 
the innocent — not only you, but me! And your singular 
absence, sir " 
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With his eyes still desperately fixed upon her face, he 
found no word to defend himself in the pause. After a 
moment the rapid flow of her utterance was resumed: 

'*He looked from me to Solange. She had cried in the 
night, it seemed — the silly girl! And then he looked at 
me again and spoke never a word. During our drive 
home. Sir Ughtred, I knew that I was lost — I knew that 
I was lost — lost, you understand, unless I could find 
something, some way. The way they had imagined was 
impossible. He froze their lies on their very Kps by that 
look of his, ce regard terriblel Then it came to me what I 
had to do. When we arrived here, I took him apart, I 
told him — well, what I told him he believed: that you 
had asked me for the hand of Solange, that I had been all 
along your confidant, but that I had dared not encourage 
you because of the difference of religion. And that you 
had devised this fine escapade to force our hand. Every- 
thing explained itself on these lines: the court you paid 
me and your perpetual absurd glances, Solange's tears, 
even your absence, your delicate absence this morning! 
He saw that I was angry with you — ah, there was no 
need to feign there! And now** — her lips twisted into a 
smile — "not only is he convinced, but jubilating. My 
religious scruples he has flung to the wind. *His soul is 
no business of mine, madame, but I have sworn to find 
a fine piece of manhood for my niece, and, paUanibletil I 
have found it!' Li short, he is devoured with impatience 
to clasp you in his paternal arms." 

Upon this sneer she fell silent, and Ughtred spoke: 

•*And she?" 
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"She?" 



Mademoiselle Solange?'* 

"Mademoiselle Solange is willing,'* said the Comtesse, 
her smile becoming accentuated in its cynical mockery. 

Ughtred rose, went to the window and looked blindly 
forth. She followed him, glanced over his shoulder and 
exclaimed: 

" Here they come ! Do you know that you have not yet 
honoured me with an answer?" 

"Is it necessary? Is not my life yours to dispose of?*' 
Then, dully, he fell back on her own phrase: "I am 
willing." 

"But not with that funeral face, I hope." 

The taunt rose upon the current of renewed fear. 
Once more his eyes sought her face, a kind of life dawning 
in them. 

"Do not be afraid," he said at length, answering in 
bitterness not her taunt, but her terror, "I will repair." 



CHAPTER X 

MABIAGE D£ CONVENANCE 

CoMTE Annibal entered the room, alone. He stood a 
second on the threshold, his burly figure seemmg almost 
to fill the doorway, and flung a swift searching look at the 
young man who had turned to meet him. 

Brought up by that look Ughtred halted in his advance. 
From under his bushy eyebrows the Comte's prominent 
eyes were fixed on him with a glare that was almost ani- 
mal in its fierce suspiciousness. Ughtred held his head 
high and looked back; it was all he could do. He never 
knew what service, at that crucial point of his life, his air 
of extreme youth and those blushes which so irritated his 
self-esteem, rendered him. Unconsciously he presented, 
to the life, the image of the ardent young lover, gashed 
and eager, whose fate depends on the coming words. The 
red gleam vanished from De Braye's glance; the dire threat 
from his brow. He looked beyond Ughtred, and the 
young man saw the great bearded countenance light up 
with its old childlike smile. He guessed that, behind 
him, Agla£ had smiled first. Agla6 could smile! 

Then the Comte flung the door to, behind him, and took 
an impetuous stride forward. 

"Ah, but what is this I hear?" he cried, and shook his 
finger at the visitor. "So, it is like that, is it? These are 
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the games one is up to behind the old uncle's back! First 
one plays the Perseus. Am I classic to your liking? 
Perseus, aha! And then — un enlevements an elopement, 
faith! Elopement — ah, but that is serious, my boy!'* 

"Don't forget," said the Comtesse, "that I was eloped 
with also!" 

Ughtred cast a look at her, upon that. It came from the 
pain of wounded truth in his soul, but it bore admirably, 
to the eyes of Agla6's husband, the reproach and appeal 
of enamoured youth, tortured with the sweet agonies of 
expectant passion. The big man chuckled upon a mount- 
ing wave of emotion. 

"Look at him! Are you not ashamed, young man?" 
And as Ughtred jerked up his chin and called out, "No," 
angrily, against the torture of the lie, Annibal echoed that 

No," dehghtedly. 
No, he is unrepentant, and he is jolly right! You will 
never convert him, Agla6, mats c^est ga qui m*est bien 6gal. 
That won't keep me awake of nights ! I like him as he is, 
I do. I take him as he is, parbleu. The rascal — you 
dog, you! Ahy & gaiUardl** 

The gathering emotion culminated; the Comte drew two 
or three noisy breaths through his nostrils, flung out his 
arms suddenly. The next instant Ughtred found himself 
strained upon that mighty chest, and felt it heave against 
his own heart, heard the words, almost sobbed into his 
ears: 

"My son!" 

Fighting the agony which beset him, wrestling with him- 
self for courage to endiure his horrible rdle, the young man's 
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fingers mechanically gripped back the arms that clutched 
him. The Comte relaxed his embrace. Ughtred put his 
hand to his damp forehead. 

Then Monsieur de Braye openly mopped his eyes and 
blew his nose with trumpet sound. 

"Well," he cried fussily, "where is the little one? 
Agla6, where is the little one? Eh, Trum neveu, shall we 
have the Uttle one in? Monsieur Perseus, shall we not 
send for Mademoiselle Andromeda?'' 

His wife moved toward the door in silence. Through 
the turmoil of his own emotions Ughtred could not but 
note the air of somewhat weary yet benevolent tolerance 
which she had now assumed as the art of deception pushed 
to consummate point. But before she had reached the 
door the Comte overtook her. 

"Hold! I will go myself. Eh, saperhttey shall I not 
have the contentment of seeing my little Solange*s face?'* 

The door was slanmied upon his hasty departure, and 
the sound of his heavy hurrying tread rang from the hall 
into the silence that lay behind him. The two looked at 
each other, and Ughtred asked himself savagely if she 
meant to smile thus forever on the havoc she had wrought. 
And, behind that smile, he was aware of a secret anger. 

"You see," she said, "it is not so difficult. One em- 
brace saves many explanations." Then the mirthless 
mockery on her lips became accentuated. "It will come 
even easier when it is a question of embracing your 
handsome fiancSe.** 

It seemed almost as if she hated him because of his very 
acceptance of the sacrifice she exacted from him. He 
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turned his glance upon her dumbly and the silence once 
more fell, pall-like, upon them. Presently Aiinibal's 
voice resounded on the stairs, clamoured in the hall. It 
was raised in expostulations of jocular kind, interrupted 
by his great laugh. 

"Open the door," said the Comtesse, in a low voice, 
from the seat she had taken by the window. 

As Ughtred advanced to obey, that hand, which could 
do nothing without force, flung back the door in his face, 
and the Comte appeared, his arm about Solange's waist. 
He was supporting, half dragging her along. 

At the first instant nothing could be seen but the radi- 
ant golden head, for the girl's face was hidden against her 
uncle's shoulder; then, from that shelter, strong In the 
knowledge that she could not be observed by him, she 
turned her flushed countenance and flung so piercing a 
look of inquiry at the young man that, involuntarily, he 
fell back a pace. 

"Come, come, little one," rallied De Braye. "Do you 
know, Perseus, that you are in disgrace, aha? It seems 
we cannot forgive you for having actually to be sent for 
this afternoon. Is it not so — Miss Andromeda? Come 
now, you'll have to tell her what kept you back. Give her 
a good reason. She won't listen to me. 'He came quick 
enough to you, when you were making game of him, up on 
your rock,' I tell her. 'And he wasn't backward last 
night, by all accoimts. Grant him a httle modesty, for 
once.' Come, speak to her," A note of impatience crept 
into his genial tones. "What kept you?" 

did not dare come," cried Ughtred, goaded. 
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He was unconscious himself of the vibrating sincerity 
of that cry of pain. 

**Ah, these lovers!'' Annibal had an instant threaten- 
ing of his easily stirred sensibility. His laugh resounded 
once more, but tenderly. *^Now» my darling, does not 
that mollify you?" 

Solange rolled her head from side to side, and Ughtred 
saw how the colour came and went vividly on her cheeks, 
how the short upper lip quivered. Then she said» in that 
inimical voice he knew so well: 

''And why did he leave us all alone in the night?" 

Over her head the Comte flung a comical look of em« 
barrassment at Ughtred's set countenance. 

"Decidedly it is a serious matter " he began, then 

he interrupted himself to exclaim, in a stage-whisper: 
''Do not take her au tragiquey like this, mon neveu. She 
will only be the sweeter for it afterward. Eh, what, 
petiief*^ With a sudden movement, like a child, the girl 
had buried her face again. "She is crying," he exclaimed 
in accents of puzzled dismay. "What is it, then? Shall 
I send him away for good?" he proceeded, speaking as if 
she were indeed a child to be humoured. " It is all a mis- 
take, is it? You don't want him at all? Shall we send 
him away, away about his business, at once?" 

There was a pause, then the ruffled head was shaken in 
unmistakable denial; De Brayegave his shout of laughter* 
instantly checked at the sound of a fresh sob. 

"Come, what is it?" 

It was almost impossible to conceive that the man's 
rough voice could take so gentle an intonation. 
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"She is tired," he cried, exciisingly. "Poor little one! 
No sleep, and all these emotions! And then we are 
offended. Yes — yes, we are offended. We don't want 
to send you quite away, but you will have to be left lan- 
guishing a little, just to punish you." 

Here Solange flung her arms about her uncle's neck, and 
drew his head down to whisper in his ear. The man lis- 
tened, nodding — a mixtiure of indulgence and disap- 
pointment on his countenance. 

"She says," he translated then, "you are to go away, 
now — and that she will see you some time, soon." 

Here the expression on the young man's drawn face 
struck him as so pathetic an indication of feelings that he 
gave the figure in his arms a small shake, exclaiming: 

"If you have the heart to treat him like that, saprisH, 1 
have not the heart to see your beau chevalier made so un- 
happy. May he not come in the morning to-morrow? 
Afternoon then? To dine at least?" There was a faint 
confirmatory movement from Solange, after a strained 
pause. De Braye triumphantly hailed the token of 
yielding. "Enfiriy to-morrow night it shall be. And now, 
since Mademoiselle so commands, good-bye. What? 
One says: *Au revoiry mon fiancSI*** 

Ughtred, with the prospect of the immediate release, 
set his teeth to go through his dismal part to the end. He 
took the girl's extended hand and bent low over it. With 
an indescribable feeling he felt her fingers close upon his 
despairingly. And scarcely knowing what he did, he 
bent and laid his lips upon them. At that, she withdrew 
quickly from his touch. And as he raised himself, he 
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found that she had turned her tear-stained face toward 
him. And once again that piercing look of inquiry cut 
him to the soid. 

But De Braye had not yet done with them. Upon a 
, fresh impulse he cried out: 

"Eh, pardieul What's this? What's this? One must 
embrace ! She will forgive it you, it is I who tell you that. 
Kiss her! young man, kiss her!" Chuckling, he thrust 
the girl into Ughtred's arms. 

She made no resistance. The young man pressed his 
cold lips upon her hot cheek, and felt upon them the bitter 
salt of her tears. **It will come even easier when you ew- 
hrace your handsome fianc^ey He recaUed the cynicism 
of those words while a pain, in comparison to which all the 
previous misery of the day faded into insignificance, seized 
upon his whole being. He had no clear conception of what 
followed. 

Only the memory of Agla6, sitting sphinxlike; the 
vision of De Braye's honest face, convulsed between laugh- 
ter ^nd emotion, of the bright head once more hidden — 
that bright head debased through him! — these were the 
hauntings that went with him as he rode away at last 
through the misty autumn evening. Solange's cry of 
last night rang in torturing rhythm: "I have shame. I 
have shame!" 

The cool air, the attention required for guiding his horse 
through the deepening twilight, the stimulation of the 
exercise itself had the effect of rousing him at last to a 
sense of revolt against the surrender which he had made 
in such miserable completeness. Siurely honour could not 
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demand of him to sax^rifice one woman to another, to bar- 
ter the life of a yomig and innocent girl for the safety of 
her whom even her oldest friend had described as the 
mangeuse (Tdmesl 

Solange hiding her face against her micle's shoulder, the 
desperate grasp of her young hands — her tears upon his 
lips — did these things not cry to him for pity at least as 
loudly as Agla6's acrid terrors? Did not De Braye's 
open-hearted credulity impose, for very shame, sincerity? 
Could it be demanded that a soul should so prostitute it- 
self? His soul that had walked so long upon the heights! 

An impulse seized him; he would return, seek out the 
Comte, confess the truth — and after all the truth, if 
he kept to the story of his own madness only, hushing all 
word of that subtle and continual enticement which was 
its excuse — the truth could incrimmate only himself 

But as he checked his horse, to put the resolve into exe- 
cution, the futility of the prospect came over him and 
drew him back into hopelessness, even as the breaking 
wave draws back the doomed swinuner from the shore. 
How could he expect to be believed if, in the same breath 
that proclaimed her innocent, he also proclaimed her a 
liar! 

Slowly he pushed on his homeward way once more. 
No — that issue was impossible! Yet, equally impossible 
appeared the road opened to him. Must there not be 
some alternative which in his distress and exhaustion he 
was as yet unable to think out for himself? Again the 
idea of death, the supreme solution, arose with an almost 
irresistible alliurement. His pulse quickened with a new 
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impetus as he considered the aspects of a release tha 
might plausibly pass for an accident. And plans wer 
suggesting themselves in feverish and vivid rapidity when 
to his own surprise, something within himself suddenly 
revolted with an energy against which there could be nc 
appeal. 

What! — skulk out of life, and leave others to bear the 
consequences of his actions! '^You are afraid," Solangc 
had said to him, after she had risked her life to save him. 
And, **Vous Hes done decidiment un Idche^** had been 
Agla6's taunt. No; weak and unworthy as he now knew 
himself to be, some spark of manhood barred him from 
playing irrevocably the coward's part. What then? He 
would go through with it. But here he was seized with 
such a sensation of failing spirit, such an anguish took him 
at heart and throat, that he almost reeled in the saddle! 

It was in this moment of uttermost desolation that the 
memory of John Gordon rose before him with an extra- 
ordinary impression of light and warmth. John Gordon 
— that man of honesty and goodness, whose mighty brain 
was balanced by a great heart. 

"When the next upheaval takes place in your mental 
affairs, when the moment comes that you want a sincere 
friend " 

Had not these words been almost prophetic? Had not 
the wise man seen the precipice gape and warned him from 
the road which to the self-suflSciency of his youth had 
seemed so fair of promise and so sure of footing? 

He spurred his horse to full trot as he made a rapid 
calculation. There was a possibility of his reaching home 
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in time to catch the night mail — and from the junction, 
a workman's train would bring him to Oxford in the early 
morning. He could have at least two hours with his 
friend, and yet be back in the north country for that din- 
ner, next night — be back to take up the chains of his 
bondage, if John Gordon so decided that he must wear 
them. 

For John Gordon was to decide. To his distraught 
mind, this resolve in itself brought a reUef beyond all 
reason. With it one thing emerged out of the conflicting 
mists, clear as a beacon: What John Gordon advised 
would be right. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MASTER'S VERDICT 

As UoHTBED found himself in the midnight hours, alone in 
his library, writing to his friend, the remembrance of the 
first letter — indited at that same place and at the same 
hour so many months ago — came upon him with such 
vividness that he laid down his pen. 

With what inner self-complacency, under an outward 
cloak of regret, he had dashed off that letter! The glories 
of his new heritage, weighted like a mantle of state, had, it 
is true, fallen heavily on his unaccustomed shoulders; but 
how splendid were the embroideries of its hem and how 
richly the colour enfolded him! Now, the words in which 
he had mourned the forced exchange of the student's 
habits for the new grandeur, seemed to spread themselves 
upon the page before him. He had meant them; he had 
believed them true as he had written them. But through 
the terrible reality of his present regret, he knew how in- 
sincere they had been. 

He had sold his portion for a mess of pottage. He had 
made that most inept, that most foolish, of exchanges; that 
barter which miserable humanity has gone on repeating 
and will go on repeating to the end of time, since the flesh 
remains stronger than the spirit, and appetites outdam- 
our aspirations. 

294 
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"It seems a pity," John Gordon had said when he first 
heard of his scholar's golden portions. Not the least 
poignant of the torments that pressed on Ughtred's soul, 
this night — and his situation was no doubt singular in 
many painfid complexities — was "the pity of it,** the 
pity that so much good in him and so many possibilities 
had run to waste! He had had the desire, aye and the 
capacity, for higher things, and not only was his own life 
devastated, but the lives of others were threatened where 
they were not actually injured by his action. 

The man toward whom he was about to enter into a 
relationship as intrinsically false as his friendship had 
been; the woman who went in guilty insecurity because of 
his madness, and the girl to whom he was about to 
pledge himself in terrible and undesired vows — it was 
among these three that, in future, the unfamiliar way 
would lead him. And from the thought of each he shrank 
with that sickening of the soul which is only felt when con- 
science itself smites. 

But the fiat had gone forth. John Gordon, the chosen 
oracle, had unhesitatingly pronounced his doom. 

Two days had passed since the haste-mad expedition 
to Oxford, and Ughtred had not yet fulfilled his promise to 
report, without delay, the progress of events. "Write to 
me; write soon,'* had said the master as they were parting. 

He Ijad been striving to fulfill this pledge now, but after 
a sentence or two gave up the attempt, and took to that 
restless pacing about the room which had become his 
habit of late. One after the other, all the incidents of 
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that brief but momentous visit b^an to paint themselves 
in their sequence in his brain. 

The arrival, in the early morning, at the familiar Oxford 
station which he had traversed so many times with equal 
step — a little sorry were he leaving the peaceful dty; con- 
tent always were he returning to the reverend shadows 
of its spires! . • • The morning had been a fair one^ 
the prelude of an exquisite, poetic day. He could better 
have borne the twist of the heart at sight of loved and 
well-remembered vistas had there been less beauty over it 
all. The emptiness of the place, bereft of its noisy brood» 
brought back the thought of those vacation days when he 
had most loved his chosen home; when he and his ** mas- 
ter" had had her almost to themselves — an intimate and 
blessed solitude. 

Of the first moments of his meeting with John Gordon, 
in these violently changed conditions, he retained but a 
confused impression. The pain that had held his heart 
in its grip had seemed to spring at his throat as he crossed 
the threshold of the college room, dear with every memory 
of peace, friendship and high thought — all that had made 
life's worth to him ! To-night upon his mind was stamped 
the single vivid image of the bent though still powerful 
figure springing to its feet; of the massive gray head turned 
in surprise upon him — surprise succeeded by a lightning 
look of inquiry. What happened next was blurred as are 
all moments of too intense sensation. 

Who spoke first? Whether John Gordon questioned 
and he answered; how his confused and sordid stoiy b^an 
to be told, he did not now himself know. But, looking 
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back, he had a kind of wonder that in so few words it had 
seemed to be laid bare. 

Before a personality, dominant by an almost ruthless 
honesty of mind, all reasons, palliations and excuses had 
withered up of themselves. He could not, if he had wished, 
have dressed his tale so as to condone it. The facts had 
had to be set forth stripped, and ugly facts they were, not 
such as could evoke condonation, sympathy, even pity. 
But he had come for none of these things, but rather for 
the light of guidance from the one being who could give it. 

Yet, until that light was vouchsafed he had hardly real- 
ized how much he had unconsciously built upon the pos- 
sibility of its pointing to some way of escape. A man's 
highest duty (John Gordon might have said), is truth to 
his own ideals. You cannot repair a wrong by a wrong. 
Whatever punishment you are called upon to endure for 
evil done you must endure; but the innocent must not be 
sacrificed for the guilty. No such word of deliverance 
had John Gordon spoken. 

"What am I to do?" 

To this final despairing cry, from lips that had just formu- 
lated in broken, crude phrases so hateful a confession, the 
master had for a moment offered silence. Then unhesi- 
tatingly he had pronounced: 

"You have no choice." 

It was upon this that their eyes had met fully for the 
first time. Miserably, Ughtred had averted his own from 
the gaze upon which he had hung so ardently. After all, 
now, in those luminous, deep-set eyes he had found pity — 
but it was the pity of the iudge who cannot spare* 
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Here, in the silence of his own great luxurious library 1 
at Honor Maxwell, he could almost hear the thin sound <rf : 
fear in his own voice, as it had fallen in the shabby old \ 
college room: t 

"No choice? You mean ?** I 

"I mean you must go on with it/' i 

"Marry the girir { 

"Marry the ^1." I 

Then the revolt that he had known upon Agla6's first 
suggestion seized him afresh. And in the same words he , 
had exclaimed: 

"It is impossible!" 
"It is not impossible." 
"It is hideous!" 

To this John Gordon had made no answer; and then 
Ughtred had known that it must be. He had got up, 
giddily, with a vague look at the clock. Since it was to be, 
there must be no loitering; he must catch his train for the 
north. There was indeed no reason why he should re- 
main — since he had heard his sentence. The other had 
risen too and laid a weighty detaining hand upon his 
shoulder. 

"You can give yourself an hour more. Sit down, my 
boy." And, as under the compelling touch, Ughtred had 
fallen back into his chair, the steady voice had continued: 
" Understand me. You are bound, hand and foot. What- 
ever is asked of you, you must do. But the girl — it is 
your duty to find out if her sacrifice is voluntary. Should 
she wish to withdraw, should she find it beyond her 
strength " 
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These words had evoked m Ughtred's despairing mmd 
the unage of Solange; that countenance of the Valkyrie, 
of the Nik6 defying the abyss. Solange with the flame 
in eyes and hair, to whom death meant so little and the 
honour of her family so much! She would not be the one 
to draw back! The very tears wrung from her, because 
'"she had shame," had been as burning seals upon the 
compact. He had remembered how she had shaken her 
head at the moment when release had been offered to 
her. 

"She will go on to the end," he had said then, in des- 
perate conviction. And John Gordon had thoughtfully 
answered: 

"I think she will," and upon that added: "Yoiu: road 
lies stridght before you." 

"Straight!" The word had escaped him as a groan. 
And for this weakness John Gordon had had once more 
only silence. 

Then they had coffee together; and not to the last few 
minutes did anything but perfunctory or necessary words 
pass between them. But even as the sense of desolation 
had grown ahnost unbearable upon the imminence of his 
departure, there had come to Ughtred one Uttle spell of 
intercourse to send him forth at last strengthened, if not 
comforted. 

Only a few phrases — John Gordon was never a man of 
many words — yet enough. These phrases had kept the 
traveller company during the weariness of his return 
journey; they had spurred him to his best through the 
trials of the evening. Once more now they came to help 
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him to surmount the wave of anguish that, afresh, threat- 
ened to engulf him. 

John Gordon had said: ''This is the battle of life. 
The soldier has no right to think of all that is being 
stripped from him, nor of his wounds, nor of the pain of 
them. He has to go on fighting, to go on fighting." 

And again: ''No one has touched the depth of misery 
who can still do right." 

And then, with a touch as sure as it was delicate, the 
older man had made reference to the new life that awaited 
his unwilling scholar: "You will try and make her 
happy. You will succeed. And that must be happiness 
enough." 

At this XJghtred had exclaimed, crying, "What have I 
to offer her?" — and John Gordon had answered: "Much 
— truth, loyalty, respect — aye, and admiration! What 
I know of her I know only through you, but I admire and 
respect that yoimg girl. There is something antique in 
the simplicity of her sacrifice; something which any Greek 
scholar must appreciate." Here the melancholy face had 
lit up with the first smile it had worn that day. 

Finally he had been sped with a^handshake that warmed 
his quailing spirit. 

What though, in the depth of those kind, searching eyes 
of his master, there was a melancholy that had deepened 
at every halting stage of Ughtred's pitiful story — the 
big heart that had had so special a place for him was not 
ready to turn him out into the cold! Nor was the lofty 
mind that had condescended to seek kinship with his 
preparing now to eject the thought of him from the circle 
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of his interest. "Write to me — soon," had been John 
Gordon's last charge. 

Was there not ahnost a fatherly solicitude in the doubt- 
ing anxiety conveyed by the request? Even if he de- 
spised him — and he could scarcely help despising him — 
John Gordon still cared for him. 

With a feeling now as if he were seeking that strong 
grasp of the hand, once more Ughtred went back to his 
desk and took up the pen. 



CHAPTER Xn 

MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE 

"After all I could not write yesterday " Here was 

where he had left it. **When I came back, last night» 

■ 

from my diner de fiangaiUes — that's what it was, you 
know — something seemed to stop in my brain. I don't 
know if it was exactly sleep; but, in the armchair here an 
oblivion, a kind of cessation of thought, was granted me. 
I think it has just saved me from going mad. 

"All the way in the train to you, all the night before 
that, up in the Keep, and all the day of the long journey 
north again, my wretched mind has been going round and 
round its problem like a squirrel in its cage. And then I 
had to act my part. During that awful dinner, during 
that awful evening, the wheels never ceased their intoler- 
able circling. Oh, I did not know I possessed in me such 
a faculty for hypocrisy ! K the Comte had yet any linger- 
ing suspicions, they are now certainly allayed by my bril- 
liant impersonation of the rigid Englishman in love. You 
will be satisfied to hear this, dear Master. Satisfied! 
Into what quagmire have I trodden, what depths must I 
traverse still? How have I sunk to come to think that 
you will be satisfied to know that I have lied to conviction^ 
that I have succeeded in deceiving, have worn naturally the 
most odious of masks! And yet, after all, that is what 

S02 
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you want of me. Alor^ the road you so unhesitatingly 
bade me tread, I can only wade in lies. Like Macbeth I 
am so far steeped — lie plucks on lie. 

"Yet to her I did not he — so much, at least, is spared 
me. 

"When I arrived at Crossforth House, I asked to see 
her alone. That was no out-of-the-way request for an 
Englishman to make, in the circumstances, and it was one 
which fitted Annibal de Braye'a humour completely. He 
acclaimed m.y audacity and boisterously encouraged me to 
continue in a line which, he avers, is the only one to take 
with the wayward sex! 

"Thus were the initial steps made easy for me. 

"Then she came into the room. Oh, Master, you made 
me feel, the other morning (hardly in set words, pechaps, 
but yet all too convincingly), that most of my misety, past 
and present, has arisen from an overweening egoism. 
Now, I assure you that in that first interview with the 
woman who is to be my wife, I thought not at all of my- 
self. Nevertheless I cannot look back upon those mo- 
ments without feeling that they gave me the greatest pain 
of all — she 13 so young, so made, it would seem, to de- 
mand and receive the utmost that life could give. You 
remember how, almost from the outset of our acquaint- 
ance, her challenging, victorious personality roused my 
antagonism. What have I to give her? To what has 
she been brought? 

"You told me what I had to give her. Respect, ad- 
miration, loyalty, truth. I am ready to give her these 
things. Yes, to the depth of my soul, though this 
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riage means to me the sacrifice of every ideal, almost of 
every instinct. But how little all this is! 

**We said only a few words to each other. She came 
in, very erect and quiet, and walked straight up to me. . 
Her lips were compressed, her eyes cast down. It 
seemed to me a strange woman. Something within me, 
that inner devil perhaps that has led me to this pass, 
set up a sardonic laughter in my soul: 'Look at your 
wife,' it said. 'Look at this stranger!' Then she raised . 
her eyes and looked at me. It was a look like that 
of a dumb animal that is made to suffer and will not 
turn upon its master's cruel hand, but endures and even 
trusts. 

''Anger and reproach I would have welcomed; but her 
look of trust in pain well-nigh broke me. Poor child! 
why should she trust me? 'For God's sake,' I ezdaimed, 
'do not look at me like that! You have only to say one 
word, give a sign, that you are not willing •' 

"The blood rushed into her face. Her eyelids fluttered 
down over those piteous ^es. 'But I am willing,' she 
said in a scarcely audible voice. 

"I took her hand. It was ice cold and so was mine. 'I 
will do my best,' I said. 

"We stood hand in hand — heaven help us both — like 
two lost children, holding each other in the wilderness! 
And then I said to her what I felt I must say: 

"'There is no reason why I should not take the hand 
you give me. I was mad for an hour or two, that is all. 
It was an unshared madness. There is no reason why I 
should not hold your hand.' And she answered without 



looking up: 'I believe that,' Upon which I said. 
I thank God that it is so.' 

"It was upon an impulse that I smd this; upon a sudden 
flash of realization and a recoil of disgust from what might 
easily have been. For, whatever was between us, be- 
tween this straight soul and my bruised and tormented 
one, it was at least untainted. As I spoke I kissed her 
hand. And then her eyes began to question, to ask. Oh, 
John Gordon, my heart is like lead within me, to fee! that 
I may never have any answer to give to that unspoken 
question, that unvoiced demand! Well, that was all: 
For the rest, I had to bear, with what fortitude I could 
muster, all the turns of the rack which the evening gave 
me. I told you I have developed a talent for deceit. And 
the Comtesse Agla^ contrived to make of her every word 
and glance a subtle taunt or a stiU subtler mockery. One 
would almost say that though she clings to safety, she is 
angry that I should use her own device to save her. This 
stung me to betray no weakness before her. 

"In the necessary t^te-a-t6te with the Comte, any res- 
urrection of doubt which my unresponsiveness might 
have created in him, contrasted with his own effusiveness, 
was allayed by the determined demand I made for a 
speedy marriage. 'I will not endure,' I said, 'a long en- 
gagement.' 

"He could not mistake the accent of passionate sin- 
cerity with which I spoke. How, indeed, could I face the 
prospect of further long evenings like these, between him 
who knew so little, her who knew so much, and the p oor 
child who knows me and yet trusts? 
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"Well, I could scarce desire to hurry matters more than 
he did. And after that I could be as silent and abstracted 
as I would: he could put no dangerous interpretation upon 
it." 

Four days later, the letter was continued: 
"John Gordon, it is insupportable! I can endure to be 
alone with this betrothed of mine, though God knows it is 
no pleasant experience; yet it is bearable. She makes no 
demands upon me, is for the most part quiet and silent^ 
singularly unlike the turbulent hoyden of my former de- 
testation. She shows me a greatness of soul, for which I 
can have nothing but whole-hearted admiration. Ad- 
miration, respect, yes, these I can give her, as you pre- 
dicted. She has neither questions, nor sulks. Time was, 
you know, when she could not mention Agla6's name with- 
out a sneer. Can I help the profound sentiment of respect 
for such strength? Only to see those lips from which I 
have known laughter break so loudly, upon which wratn 
sat so scornfully — those lips, even in silence, parted upon 
quick breaths of life, as if the very air came to them more 
vividly than to the lips of others — compressed now into 
that line of endurance that hurts me: And does it not 
hurt me too when her asking eyes seek mine? For it is 
only by a lOok that she ever betrays herself -^ ah. Master, 
I could find it in me to long to give her what she asks. 
And this is where the torture comes, wretch that I am! 
Oh, my illusions are dead! I know that the secret of the 
sphinx was the secret of nothingness; that those other eyes 
that allured and promised, that seemed to hold such 
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depths, held after all nothing but void. I am i 
sighted enough now! She who taught me the love ot 
woman was herself but a shell of womanhood, an image in 
the glass, tantalizing, never to be grasped. She taught 
me love; but in her there was no love to give back, A 
passion she has, it is true, that ot vanity. It is not a 
flame like love, lovely even if it devastates, but a secret 
evil thing, greedy, envious, never to be satisfied, eating 
into the soul; a sort of moral diy-rot! It is vanity; vanity, 
that finds its choicest food in the thought: 'he died for 
love of me!' and craves for new victims. Our noble 
Greeks knew no such goddess — and yet it is an implaca- 
ble deity. I have been immolated to her shrine. The 
sacrifice she demands is hideous. The death of the heart, 
the death of the soul, the death of the ideal. And as the 
smoke of tiis sacrifice mounts to her, her nostrils dilate 
with pleasure. With what fluid, more vita! than blood, 
do I not empurple her altar stones? 

"Oh, forgive thb rambling! I come back to my starting 
point: it is intolerable. And tbe hidden horror of it is 
this: she taught me love, and though with brain and spirit 
I despise her, her very footfall still sets my blood leaping. 
When I hear the soft murmurs of her trailing drapery, my 
heart contracts. The whole of my wretched frame echoes 
to the call of a lost delight. If I loved her still, I could 
bear it better; but the uttermost weaiiness of it is the war 
between the spirit and the flesh. 

"How wise you have been to suffice yourself in life; to 
take the upper solitary path. Once I had thought to 
follow you there!" 
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Before another week had elasped, another letter waai 
despatched to John Grordon* Li it the young maa 
wrote: j 

"I have your letter — and I ask your pardon* The \ 

homely proverb — * Fools rush in * seems peculiarly i 

applicable to my recent remarks to you. What indeed | 
did I know of the secret gardens of your life, that I should j 
dare to suppose that no flower had blooided for you upon 
the way, that you had known the arid heights alone? I 
think I once congratulated you upon the fact. Now, ; 
very justly I am rebuked. Oh, then if it is true, as you 
say, that without love man is a mutilated being, a crea- 
ture atrophied in soul through the atrophy of the heart» 
incomplete, worse than that, useless to humanity! If 
the celibacy of the monk I once envied becomes virtue 
only through a human love to a personal God; if, as you 
ssLYf you can conceive no achievement even for the mere 
student to whose brain is wanting that rich stimulant, that 
spur to the imagination, that inner spring of all art — 
then pity me, for I have done worse than slip into the 
common pitfall: I have missed by some inconceivable 
stupidity the best of life. I have tarnished the vessel that 
was destined for the sacramental wine. 

'^'Thank God,' you write, 'lam not the maimed being 
you take me for. I have known love: the joy of it, and the 
sorrow. But that is sacred ground.' 

''And then you add these singular words. 'Take care, 
lest to you love only come in its anguish — for it has this 
of the godlike in it, that sometimes, upon those who will 
not of its sweetness, it falls in its wrath.' 
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"1 feel all the weight of a prophecy in this solemn phrase, 
dear Master. And yet it seems to me that even sorrow and 
suffering I would gladly accept to wake from the miser- 
able condition of apathy in which I find myself, I go 
about as one dead. I speak like an automaton. Me- 
chanically I play my part. It is true my unhappy nerves 
still quiver like the strings of an untouched instrument to 
the notes that once called such ecstasy. But the music 
is done. 

"Only when I am quite alone with Solange there comes 
a kind of peace over me. I can conceive that there lies 
my only hope for the future; that her frank, wholesome 
companionship may become a part of natural life to me — 
such as the taste of good bread, of clear spring water; 
such as the breath of morning air. But the wine, my 
friend, the wine! Alas, for my poor Nik^, U this her 
conquest? 

"'And where are you going for your honeymoon; have 
you fixed that, my children?' called out Comte Annibal 
to-day across the luncheon table. 

"His face has become as a harvest moon, all ruddy 
effulgence, as each day brings him nearer to that goal of 
his ambition — pathetic in any circumstances, so imcon- 
sciously pathetic now! We are to be married in three 
weeks; so the question waa, after all, a very natural one. 
Before I could answer, Aglae shpped in with that point 
of bidden malice which she seems always on the alert to 
plant 

"'But, of course, Sir Ughtred will take bis bride to 
Greece. 
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^The goad had me unawares. However dead one may 
feel, in this world, bits of one remain alive. 

***Not Greece!* I cried. * That would be impossible f 
And even while I spoke I saw the poor child beside me 
crimson. I saw the lip tremble and the tears start. And 
then, in anger with myself, in disdain of my tormentor, I 
made haste to repair. (Oh, this is a wretched thing that 
has come to me: I can do nothing right and must be for- 
ever repairing!) I took Solange*s l^and and kissed it be- 
fore them both. 

"*Yes, I will take you to Greece. I shall love to take 
you to Greece. Nik6 of Samothrace, where should I take 
you, but to Greece?' I spoke wildly, I think, using the 
first words that sprang in the desire to drive from her face 
that quiver of pain, that flush of humiliation. Never, I 
suppose, had Solange heard from me accents of so much 
ardour. A wonderful radiance dawned upon her, and 
her hand, which I still unconsciously held, of a sudden 
pressed mine passionately. Woe is me, that is the worst 
ofaU! 

***RegardeZ'^moi'gaI Yes, just look at them!* The 
great voice of my uncle-to-be tnunpeted a sympathetic 
joy. *Are they not happy, those children?' And Agla6 
gave that low laugh of hers. 

''And so it is settled. I meant to have chosen Paris or 
Vienna — some noisy, busy place, with a whirl of daily 
amusements, music, theatres, frivoUties; a place with 
things to lull and tire and deaden thought. But it is to be 
Greece! I am to carry this new self of mine, with its un- 
welcome responsibiUties, with the burden of the unknown 
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struggle, to those quiet and long desired regions. It will 
be going into the sanctuary to find it laid waste: the com- 
panionship fled, the vision refused. All that I shall meet 
there will be the ghost of my own lost identity. And that 
other ghost, more haunting, more tormenting still, her 
whom, in a vain dream, I had seen once, shining, violet- 
crowned among the ruins!'' 

After this outpouring, XJghtred wrote no more until the 
eve of his marriage. Then the pressure of his secret 
many-sided troubles drove him to open his heart again to 
the one being that had his confidence. 

"To-morrow is to be my wedding day. And only some 
thirty minutes divide me now from this most fateful dawn. 
I have come straight from Crossforth House. And, as I 
write to you this last letter from the Ughtred you knew, I 
am all impr^nated with — you will never guess how 
strange an effect it produces on my senses — the odour 
of incense in the little Catholic chapel which forms part of 
De Braye's household, even in England. 

"I wonder will a whiff of it reach you, as you open this! 
I taste the pungenpy on my lips. It seems even to have 
got into my soul somehow, this cloudy fragrant smoke. 
It has certainly invaded my brain. Did they bum it all 
round the victims in those days we wot of, that they might 
go subtly drunken to the sacrifice of themselves. Did 
Iphigenia find it in her long hair, * mystic wonderful,' with 
her last breath? 

"I would not dine at Crossforth, allying pressure of 
business. I had, indeed, a considerable amount of detail 
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to attend to and was caught in the very middle of a lonely 
meal by the pragmatic, loud-voiced, red-faced parson of 
my antipathy, whose description I believe I gave you on 
the first night of my arrival here. 

**He has not grown dearer to me on further acquaint- \ 
ance. These last long drawn-out and yet swiftly vanish- 
ing days of my engagement, he has been bombarding me 
with letters — letters of remonstrance nearly as blatant 
as his own personality, anent the scandal to be caused in 
the parish by my marriage with a papist, in a popish 
chapel. He forced his way in upon me for what, he as- 
sured me, was his last appeal. 

**I was in no very amiable humour, as you may imagine. 
But, to meet his roars with a show of temper would have 
been about as useful and dignified as butting at a bull. I 
took refuge in suavity, in ultra courtei^. I have no doubt 
I was pestilently aggravating. I offered him port during 
the first pause, sherry during the second, coffee and a dgar 
at the third. I smiled approvingly at his highest flights. 
And when, hoarse and breathless, he desisted at last, upon 
some hidden impish suggestion, I informed him that even 
if he withdrew all ecclesiastical countenance, I should not 
be left quite desolate; for I had no doubt that my wife 
would wish to have a sanctuary of her own, at Honor Max- 
well. You should have seen his apoplectic gasp! 

"*It is an ancient religion,* I said, *full of colour and 
picturesque — though, personally, I prefer that of Pin- 
dar.' 

"And, after aU, we parted shaking hands, for he cannot 
afford to quarrel with me. It was a consolation, obvi- 
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ously, to find that my proclivities were rather pagim 
than papistical. 

"I should, however, not waste your time with this 
nonsense, did it not have a bearing on subsequent events. 
For I went to Crossforth, stimulated by this absurd en- 
counter, more human and alive than I had known myself 
these six weeks. I took pleasure, too, in the thought of 
the joy it would give Solange to have a chapel of her own. 
The child has a devotion like that of a soldier for his flag; 
it is quite fittmg that she should have the power of plant, 
ing it — aye, and of flaunting it — there where fate has 
pitched her camp. 

"In the drawing-room I found only the Comte, the 
Comtesae and VauceUn, who has returned for to-morrow's 
ceremony. Solange, I was told, was in the oratory, where 
there had been a late service. 'Friday evenings we have 
Benediction, as you know,' said the Comtesse. 'It is 
over, but my niece ia still at her prayers. She is very 
pious of late.' 

"Mockery runs through all this woman says, now, like 
an almost imperceptible thread of tinsel in a warp of 
silk. 

'"I will join her then,* I said. I invariably oppose to 
that mockery an added attentiveness to my fiancSe. 

"'Bravo!' said the Comte. 

"Vaucelin was watching me with an unmistakable 
anxiety in his Uttle keen eyes. 

'"Do you know the way?' asked Aglae, smiling, 
wait to be shown,' I answered her. 
Her smile became accentuated. ' Would that we might 
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attach a truer meaning to that phrase, mon neveu. Enfin.* 
She shrugged her shoulders with an air of playf uhiess. \ 
*Come, heretic, I will put you on the road/ 

"Vaucelin took a step forward and then drew back, *] 
trying the while to retain his usual bland expression. It 
is obvious that the excellent little fellow, with his French 
notions, thinks that I am not to be trusted even the length 
of a couple of passages with the charmeuse. I read his 
first thought and the subsequent one: that it would be 
more dangerous still to raise Annibal's suspicion. 

" * And above all,* called this latter, after us, 'come back 
quick, Agla£! None of your notions of chaperonage, if 
you please. They may do h Vanglmse to-night of ail 
nights, it seems to me.' And as the door closed, I caught 
the words: *Heiny mon vievx Vavcelin, le joli couplet* 

"The chapel is joined to the house by a narrow stone 
passage, closed at either end by double swing-doors, and 
lit by an antique hanging lamp in which the electric fire 
is artistically shaded. In this dim narrow space Agla6 
halted. She looked at me: and it was the glance that had 
erewhile first inspired and then intoxicated me. She 
spoke and her voice had the old caressing sweetness. 
She laid her hand on mine; almost impalpable touch that 
once compelled my being as no human contact ever could 
or can again. 

"*One moment,* she was saying. *One moment, now, 
before all the years begin. Let our parting at least be 
something we can look back upon without bitterness. 
The page is written, the book must be closed. But it 
need not be torn, defaced, blotted. Adieu, amil You 
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once called me your soul, I will forget you ever wished to 
call me anything else.' 

"She had a cadence in her accents that is comparable 
to no music I have ever heard. Oh, Master, it was 'that 
strain again,' and 'it bad a dying fall.' 

"The miserable half of me, which is of the senses, shud- 
dered to the appeal; but the spirit in me, thank God, the 
spirit in me, revolted. The soul, to which she laid claim 
— it was the soul that knew its destroyer, la mangeuse 
d'dmes! Eyes like mountain tarns, voice like the mur- 
mur of secret springs, figure of bending grace, touch like 
a flower's caress — what was it all but a delicate trap? 

"'Since it is to be farewell,' she repeated, 'forgive and 
remember this good-bye.' 

"She had the faintest movement toward me as she 
spoke. I could have taken then the kisses she had denied 
me in my hour of passion. I swear she was offering me 
her lips! Master, I could have sipped the wine of the 
gods, for the first and last time of my life. Even though 
it was poisoned, it was still the wine of the gods to me. I 
will not say I was not tempted — tempted? That is no 
word to describe the rush of my being toward an essentia! 
ecstasy. I said that my soul stood aloof, revolting. Now 
as, on that rush, it too was swept onward, almost, I should 
say, the desire of the soul was keener than that of the flesh. 
To possess once the joy forever after to be denied — to 
Bip one taste of the wine, before the table of all my days 
be spread with only the bread and the water! Yet, on the 
very impulse (thus oddly are we made) there was some- 
thing that stood firm through the madness of the senwst l 
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sometlung in me stronger than purity of soul — a poat 
reniniuit of honour. 

'^Then in the pause came realization. The whole per- | 
versity of the woman's intention rose dear before me. 
She was ready to yield me a favour — a favour that the 
most intimate conviction assured me had been vouchsafed 
neither to Antoine nor to any other — to the sole end 
that the thought of it might pursue me all my days. Tlie 
lost bliss was to be my eternal r^ret; unassuaged desire 
my portion; and after her kiss, the touch of my bride's 
lips was ever to be cold! John Gordon, I cannot bring 
myself to pursue the subtle, the ingenious, the diabolic 
malice of her scheme. 

*^' Madame,' I said, and my voice was trenchant, like 
a sharp blade, it seemed to sever the thousand invisible 
filaments that drew us together, * Madame, I intend to 
forget everything, and therefore I have no need to for- 
give.' 

^'I heard her draw her breath with a faint hiss as I went 
by her, toward the door of the chapel. And that is the 
end. 

"There are double swing-doors to the chapel. As I 
opened them the incense rushed to my nostrils. Save for 
the lamps before each shrine and in the sanctuary, the 
little place was dark — dark, and as I say, incense-filled. 
The little flame suspended in space before the altar glowed 
like a ruby. 

"Have you ever penetrated into some such small haunt, 
where an ancient faith, a bygone tradition, still bums? 
However much the creed may seem outworn, perhaps 
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even antagonistic, is there not about it a sense of mystery 
that captivates? Does not a secret voice whisper to the 
sou), as in a language that it ought to understand? From 
a closed tabernacle before which the flame is never ex- 
tinguished, does there not seem to emanate an impression 
as of some presence — I hardly know how to express it — 
something at once as of a vast repose and an intense life? 

"No doubt, no doubt you would say these are the tricks 
of a poetic imagination, given the artful and artistic 
colour-and-shade with which the Catholics surround their 
cult. Yet, even in tiie httle white-washed shanty of a 
chapel, into which I blundered in my rambles through 
Connemara, two years ago, I found the same odd sen- 
sation awaiting me — the mystery and the inner pang of 
regret as for something recognized, yet lost. 

"To-iught I stood very still in this quiet yet peopled 
place, glad of the moment's respite between two meetings. 
And, by and by, with an eye accustomed to the gloom, I 
made out the figure ot Solange, kneeling motionless, close 
to the altar rails. As the crimson flicker rose and fell, I 
saw a strand of her shining hair gleam where it bad ea- 
cai>ed from the folds of her veil. I breathed in the myrrh 
and frankincense — the fumes of saciifice! 

"Whether she felt my presence, whether some involun- 
tary movement betrayed it, I do not know. Suddenly she 
rose and quickly came to me, bending her face toward me. 
It looked pale and ethereallzed in the dimness, between the 
folds of the back lace. 

"'It is you!' she said. 

" I put out my hand to her, and, clasping it, she 
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me out of the du^L Andwestood then alone together 
in the same little space where A^a6 and I had parted. 
'You have prayed long to-night,' I said. 
I believe my voice trembled. I scarcely knew why» 
but there was a stirring of emotion within me, different to 
the alternate storms of passion and scorn that had left me 
mentally numbed. This was a feeling of tenderness which 
though profoundly sorrowful, yet had a kind of sweetness. 
She lifted upon me her eyes, still full of the solenmity of 
her orisons. 

""'Yes, I have prayed/ she answered me, 'for both of 
us!' 

"'"When you are mistress of Honor Maxwell,' I said, 
'you shall have a chapel for yourself. We shall make it 
very beautif id — ' I broke off. I had thought to give her 
pleasure. I was not prepared for the effect of my words. 
Her lips quivered, the tears rushed to her eyes. All her 
passionate soul seemed suddenly to flower in her face; 
colour, radiance, tears, a quivering as of joy and sorrow at 
their keenest. 

"'Ah!' she exclaimed, 'you care for me a little, alter 
all!' She made a movement toward me. Her eyes — 
my friend, those craving eyes! 

"I took her into my arms, I hdd her to me. I kissed 
her. The incense was in her veil and in her hair. Oh, 
Master, she trembled! The tears, once again as on that 
first horrible day, were salt upon my lips. It was as if I 
felt her innocent love vibrating between my arms. And 
my heart sank as under a pall of lead, to know that only 
in an empty tenderness, an overwhelming pity can I re- 
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spond. I could have found it in me to have mingled my 
tears with hers, because that hers were tears of joy. Oh, 
John Gordon, to-morrow is my wedding day!" 

This letter, unlike the others, never reached the hand 
for which it had been destined. The writer had hardly 
written the last line of it before he deliberately tore it up 
and threw it into the fire. 
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THE VntSTMOOSi 1 

1 
I 

Sfrhig is as enentially the time for traTeffing in Gieeoe^ 
as mdiaw aatanm is for Venioe, and leafy June for our 
idands. Yet in tbe q>lend]d October month that U^i- 
tred and his young wife spesA ahmg the Attic sh<»es 
they had no cause to r^ret the season. He had chart- 
ered a yadit for this vcyyage. The skies and the winds 
had faTomed them« One brilliant day after another 
dawned over '^the wine-colonred seas.'' True, plains 
and hillsides spread their burnt stretches devoid of a 
flush of green, even in the hollows or along the banks of 
streams; but what visions of gold and bronze, of russet 
and amber did they not offer at sunrise and sunset! 
How poignant was the impresaon of broken column and 
architrave standing, seemingly translucent, bathed in a 
glamour of light; ro^ and pale gold, out of the arid 
and desolate glory of the parched land, against the 
matchless depth and tenderness of the sky! And the 
purpk shadows in the scoop of the hills: ripeness, as 
It wtr©, of grape against ripeness of cpm. And the 
nkkh mooui Diana herself, in slender, stem, exquisite 
virginity, throning a while over the peaks and then sailing 
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aloof from Apollo's fires which laid sea and horizon ii 
and waste. 

With such impressions, the initial stage of Ughtred's new 
and UDchoaen existence was never that pilgrimage of daily 
effort be bad pictured to himself. He was like a young 
soldier marching to the wars to the blare of trumpet and 
poll of drum. The beauty of the land burst upon him as 
in strains of music and bewildered his senses. After- 
ward, his memories of that time were like those of a vivid 
dream: in which the will seeuis helpless, and thought and 
feeling are given over to what the mysterious powers of 
sleep would have of them. 

His companion was mostly part of the general dream- 
like impression. Solange, in white, with white wings in 
her bat, oo the deck of the yacht : a breezy, tanned, winged 
being, well in tune with the breath of sea-wind and the 
sparkle of sea-wave! Solange, untiring, as she climbed 
the heights beside him, crunching the black bread with 
strong white teeth and drinking the rough wine as though 
she had been born of the Greek mountain herself and their 
hardships were her pleasure! Solange of the Samoth- 
racian rock, gazing out across the sea with eyes heavy 
with thought, as if some memory of a bygone age were 
lying deep and unfathomable in her soul! 

Yet, it was inevitable that there should be times when 
the inner self, introspective, fastidious and unsatisfied, 
the restless entity which was Ughtred's, should wake. 



He began and tore up — after what had almost become^ 
a habit — many letters to John Gordon, each written 
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some such awakening. The impulse to confide in the on^ 
person who knew his circumstances in all their nakedness^.; 
combined with his inherent tendency to self-dissectionit 
drove him to seek relief in these expansions. But, scarcely 
had thoughts and moods been set forth in written words, 
when the sense of their terrible intimateness drove him to 
destroy the page. 

More than once, as he cast over the deck-rails into the 
sea the fragments of a just sealed letter, the realization of 
the awf id privacy and responsibility of marriage fell upon 
him with what seemed a palpable pressure. Wedlock, 
popularly supposed to concern merely the material life, 
appeared to him far more binding of the spirit than of the 
body; it was his soid that was chained to another soul. 
Chained because there had been no spontaneous union. 
And then, like a flash through a dark night, revealing only 
for the second, beauties unguessed by the traveller, there 
would rush upon him gleams, visions of what it might 
mean to a man if his soul had found its real affinity. What 
of soaring ecstasy if, when the lips met, the spirits rushed 
together. 

" J'ai passS h c6t6 de la joie** (he wrote in one of these 
obliterated confessions). "You, who have known what 
this joy is, know what I have missed. Sometimes I tell 
myself that if fate had carried me to the realization of my 
mad dream — even if the realization had brought after it 
a bitterness as complete as the ecstasy, I would at least 
have had that moment out of life — that single moment 
of initiation! 

"And yet the very thought of it is treachery. I am 
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trying, heaven knowa I am trying, to do right. No one, 
you told me, has touched the depths of human misery, who 
can still do right. Once I had gone away with my wife, 
you said, my path would lie clear. I do not think that I 
have failed her, failed, I mean, in my loyalty upon a single 
minute point; but, aye, there's the rub! It ia not enough 
to act. To do right a man must feel. It is not enough to 
act, he most sweep the chamber of his brun clean of even 
a thought. Not only that, but for every word, for every 
gesture of devotion I should find the spring in my heart, 
I should not only be playing the part of bridegroom, how- 
ever conscientiously: I should be the bridegroom. Oh, 
John Gordon, there is something in me that laments, 
something that bleeds, like a secret wound, over myself, 
over her! You said that to work, to make another happy 
woidd bring happiness. Sometimes I think that it is at 
the very moment when I see a tremulous radiance about 
her, that I am most miserable, 

"Beautiful, honest, high-minded, single-hearted, pure 
and passionate — what had she not a right to demand of 
life! Is it possible that, bad I not been lured and cheated, 
tantalized, trapped and fiung aside; that had not my 
energies been sapped while still unsatisfied, I might have 
found myself the man for her noble womanhood, might 
have found in me the ripe response for all this beauty, all 
this innocent generosity of love? 

"We have had a long day. And now, while I write to 
you, my wife has fallen asleep in the battered chair of this 
odd painted room in the Xenodochion, at Tiryns. Val- 
iantly she started with me at dawn, and valiantly ciimlM 
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by my side the mountain path. She is frankly ignorant 
of all classic knowledge; but she is no worse companion in 
this land for that. She listens to what I tell her, as a child 
to some lovely fairy tale. And when the mood of abstrac- 
tion is upon me, she is silent too, and her presence seems 
to become part of the very landscape about me. For she 
is of an essence so natural as to fit in with nature. Her 
strength is as untiring as her spirits are daimtless. She 
springs from rock to rock like a deer. To-day she fright- 
ened me by her boldness, and I caught her in my arms on 
the lip of a cyclopaean crag. She let her young weight lie 
on my breast without resistance. It was the hour of 
meal and rest, and our guides were sleeping in the shadows. 
Pressing closer against me she whispered: *Do you 
remember?* 

"I had remembered — with that curious memory of the 
body that stirs in every nerve to a repeated impression 
— those minutes between life and death on the ruined 
walls of my Keep, with the blue vault above us and the 
roar of the sea far beneath, and the length of her upon me, 
and the weight of her actual existence actually pressing 
upon mine] Many times, and in many diflferent places, 
has this physical memory returned to me, but never with 
such a curious pang as to-day. Even now such a sky was 
above us, but bluer, more sun-steeped, infinitely deeper; 
the sky of Greece! Yonder the wash of the waves lipping 
the shore: ^Egean waves, the shores of Argolis! 

"I felt the blood rush back to my heart; and knew 
myself white. Even as I looked down and saw the flag 
of a happy crimson on her cheek, she looked up at me. 
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I closed her eyes with my cold kiss, for the love in them 
was just theu beyond bearing. Oh, the might-have- 
been! 

"To-night, after our odd meal, over which fatigue 
robbed ua both of thought, she flung herself in ray arms 
and hugged me Uke the child she is. *I have had such a 
happy day!' she said. And my heart has never ceased 
aching since that moment on the crag. 

"Now she is asleep, Iier forehead shadowed by the 
loosened masses of her hair; and upon her lips there is a 
smile. A mad impulse takes me, so mad that I know it 
can never be listened to. I feel impelled to fling myself 
at her feet, clasp her knees and wake her, as she hes smil- 
ing, and say to her: 'Poor child, your ]oy is a sham, your 
husband is no lover; every kiss that causes joy in you, 
stabs him with pity and remorse. Let there be truth 
between us. Let us clasp the truth even if it kill us!' 
And then in this horrible pain we might cling to each 
other. And, who knows? if my lips could only meet hers 
then with the truth upon them, love might como ! 

"And this, as I have written, is madness; since out of 
what I can give her content has come to her, I, too, must 
find in it my content. Nor am I likely thus to insult the 
giver in the gift. Is not the vision of her, weeping with 
her arm across her eyes, stamped upon my heart, and will 
not her words, 'I have shame,' forever ring in my con- 
science? It was for me, and for her kinswoman, that she 
had shame. If a word of mine brought that clean, bright 
creature to have shame for herself, then no blood could 
ever wash the guilt of it away. And though it is 
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confidenoe that hurts me most, yet for gratitude of this 
Teiy confidence I must lead her blindfold on. 

'^ Before our marriage, during our strange betrothal 
days, I marvelled at the strong silence which she kept 
upon every circumstance connected with my mad infat- 
uation. Now this continued silence puzzles and disturbs | 
me. Does it spring from a buoyant conviction of love 
returned, or, from an almost superhuman generosity? 
Is there in her heart a secret chamber wherein dwells 
doubt, jealousy, and fear; or has her perfect love cast 
them aU out? Either explanation is possible, with such 
a nature as hers. 

''Dear John Grordon, you will wonder at my silence. I 
have written and torn up many letters. But you asked 
that I should write to you. I will not be so imgradous 
or so ungrateful as to fail to comply. What shall I tell 
you, after aU? Of what aU this land reveals and hides; 
of the spirit of the dead which broods here more potently 
than the life of the vapid, degenerate race that now treads 
the sacred soil; of the colours of these barren mountains, 
the eloquence of a broken plinth, a withered grove, a 
babbling spring? I am writing in the little lamp-lit deck- 
cabin on the yacht. There is a swell on the waters and 
I am rocked like a child in its cradle; at each slow dip a 
vision of starlit sky gives way to the glimmering lights, 
clustered together at the foot of a massed darkness, which 
is Mount Kynthos. The isle of Delos, friend, the lights 
of Delos! What that ought to be to me! No, I do not 
realize it, I only breathe it in. 
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"Once I had thought to reach the culminating point of 
mental activity in such a voyage. But then I had not 
contemplated it as a honeymoon voyage. And this brings 
me to what you want to know of me, does not it? And 
from here I can see you knit your bushy brows over my 
dithyrambs; hear the snort of scorn that blows your Jove- 
like beard apart. Is it well with me? That is what you 
want to know? 

"Master, what can a man want more than good bread 
and spring water and pure air? Are not these thingft'.^ ■ 
necessary and sufficient? ^^M 

"It is early morning: dawn over Paros. I have had my 
plunge in a sea all rosy from Aurora's own colours. Solange 
is still asleep. I had little sleep last night; and so was 
glad to get out of the gloora of my cabin into the wonder 
of the painted day. She called me in the midst of my 
letter to you; and we had a singular conversation. 

" It is the first that has raised the veil that hung between 
both otir souls. Since you are to me father and friend, 
I can find no better way of putting you into the knowledge 
of how it fares with me, than by setting down this con- 
versation. Only understand that it has come after a 
silence dating from the very hour of our betrothal. 

"I found her, then, stretched on the canvas chair just 
outside the open door of the deck-cabin. She was gazmg 
up at the sky in which sailed the moon at her full, wrapped 
in such an effulgence as I have seldom seen. The full 
moon ; she was but an exquisite crescent when first I saw 
her bang over Myceote's hills. That means we have been 
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a fortnight in these waters. My wife held out her hand 
to draw me down to the chair at her side. 

***I wanted you to see this,' she said. 'How it i 
beaatifcd!' in her fluent though imperfect English. Here 
indeed was no Mean, pale lady,' but a voyaging queen, 
drowning the stars in her splendour, spreading her path- 
way, mackerel sflver and blue, across the waves. 

*'Our vessel rose and fell upon the bosom of the sea as 
with her deep breathing. I thought of my stormy tides 
and of the desolate rock in the north country of my Keep^ 
of the poisoned joy and the despair it had held. And 
upon the (^ulent peace and the ecstasy of this southern 
night, the memory came like the shadow of some flying 
storm-cloud. I sat down in silence. She drew her hand 
from me quickly, and spoke no more for a little while. 
Then suddenly she burst out: 

*yihat am I to you, at the end?' 

So unexpected was the question, so unwonted to my 
ears, after these long days of companionship, the threaten- 
ing surge of anger in her voice, that I stammered and 
stared. For a moment it almost seemed to me as if my 
hidden thoughts had betrayed me. 

'YOiat you are to me? I do not understand!' 

*0h, yes, you do. After all — I have a right to know. 
I have been reading' — something like a sob rose in her 
throat — *that novel you bought for me at Athens. It 
is all about people married, like us. No, not like us, for 

they ' She broke off for a moment, to beat back 

that mounting heart, then went on: 'They call each 
other lovei beloved» sweetheart. It is an English booli^ 
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I had not read an English love-story before. You call 
me child, or Nike — and sometimes dear; never, never 
those other names. When I read it, I flung the book 
away, and told myself it was silly — that such things don't 
make up love. But this night, as I sat alone and saw how 
it was beautiful, I said to myself: ''This is the night 
for love — and he is writing. I will call him, and he will 
come; and then perhaps he will say, if not 'beloved,' nor 
'sweetheart,* perhaps just 'darling!'" Oh, Ughtred, it 
is such a lovely word!' 

"Her face, all etherealized in the ethereal light, was 
quivering with that childish droop of the lips, as she 
turned it on me. Would you believe it? Have I a heart 
of stone? I would have given my right hand then to say 
to her: 'Darling!' And I could not. But my heart was 
not of stone, for it was wrung within me. I knelt beside 
her and took her hand. 'Solange,' I said, 'I will call you 
wife. Is not that enough? Solange, you ask what you 
are to me. Just as you called me I was writing to my 
friend, that old friend I told you of. And I was telling 
him ' 

"I saw her agitation — what was more a passion of 
doubt than an acknowledged anguish — subside to the 
mere sound of my voice. 

"'You told him what?' she breathed, and her lips and 
eyes seemed to drink in the answer. Hers is the absolute 
confidence, the trust of a child. 

"'I told him,' I said, and my voice trembled in spite of 
myself, 'that you were to me as bread and water and air 
— do you understand? ' 
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***Bread and water and air — but tliat means the food 
of life/ she said. 'Oh, Ughtred!' 

***That means the food of life/ 1 answered her. 

***You could not want to be more to me,' I whispered, 
after a while, when we had kissed each other. 

***No/ she said contentedly, her hand in mine, 'more 
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than that, no one could be to you.' ] 

''Alas! there was one whom I had called my Soul! 
We sat then again in silence side by side. And after 
a whfle, with her warm pahn against mme, I felt I must 
speak or she might once more fret and wonder that I 
should be silent 'on such a night.' 

'Have you doubted me?* I asked her. 'Often?' 

She had answered me by that once familiar proud 
upflinging of the head and curl of the lip, even before the 
word came: 

'Never!' 

Perhaps she saw surprise upon my face; for she added: 
'How could I doubt, when you took my hand that day 
and said to me "there is no reason why I should not 
take your hand." I knew I could trust you then. I do 
trust you. N*Stes vcms pas gentUhommel^ And upon 
this, with a tenderness, which moved me the more, I 
think, because it should have moved me so differently, 
she added: 'And then, that last night, outside the 

Chapel ' She did not finish her phrase; but her eyes 

spoke the thought: 'I knew that you loved me.' 

"Oh, perhaps I do, after all, John Gordon! But not 
with my soul — God help me — not with my soul! ' Vous 
dies gentUhommey she said. And therefore it was that she 
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trusted me. I fear, poor girl, it is no solid basis for a 
woman's trust. 

"Your gentilkomme, within certain conventions, may 
be as heartless a villain as you please; as, indeed, within 
still more restricted limits, perhaps may be your 'perfect 
gentleman." Yet, to he a gentleman is by no means the 
equivalent of etre genlUkomme, a definition which neces- 
sarily comports traditions, race exciusiveness, the obliga- 
tions of aristocratic pride. 

"No, putting aside whatever attitude of mind may have 
come to me through class exclusiveness, which no doubt 
influences the ceremonial of life, I must try to meet this 
confidence of my young wife's by being konrUle komme. 
How is it that we have no phrase to describe that human 
entity? Honour — that big word — stops short of the 
idea. Honour — that is a creation of the mind, in many 
cases a purely artificial point of view. But, to be konnile 
komme, one must have qualities of humanity, an intimate 
honesty of thought. Honour is a cold and personal thing, 
a thing of the brain; Vhonn&teU: springs from the heart. 

"I trust that in this new life of marriage I may take it 
for granted that I am to my wife, gefUUhomme, man of 
honour. I strive to be konnSte komme." 

This letter was the only one that was sent by Dghtred 
to his friend during his wedding journey. The habit of 
such outpouring proving one too congenial to be at once 
abandoned; the young man continued indeed the chronicle 
of his thoughts and emotions, only to destroy the record 
on reperusal. 
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CHAPTER n 

LEARNING THE NEW LIFE 

"Do YOU imagine/* he cried out to his friend, one stonny 
midnight from the harbour of Syracuse, "that it is an easy 
life that you have condenmed me to, you. Master, with 
your rigid righteousness, and she, Agla6, with the cynicism 
of her terror! Of all men I was bom to independence of 
thought and action. 

"You mocked me when I told you that, by essence, I 
am ceUbate, that by vocation I am soUtary. The longing 
that comes upon me to be alone is sometimes beyond 
bearing. I look at those peaks against the morning Ught; 
and alone I want to climb them, to stand alone upon the 
summit and commune with my own thought alone. But 
can I leave my wife? We are not four weeks married. 
K I am so much as a few hours out of her sight, her eyes 
question with that well-known look that hurts me. I 
would rather she scolded, that she were the old turbulent, 
impatient Solange. 

"To-night the wind has risen, and we are tossed, as we 
lie at anchor, by a timiultuous sea. The fret of the 
storm and the call of the wind have started torment in 
my soul. After she had turned in I remained on deck, 
gazing seaward into the gloom. The high wind beat 
straight against me. Even in the harbour the white 
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horses galloped. Had I been alone, I had found it in me 
to slip our anchor and sally out into the tumult. Some 
wildness within me panted to be out among those wild 
elements that ruled the waste beyond. The anchor chain 
seemed the chain upon my freedom. Now and again a 
mightier wave than the rest would strike the yacht and 
set her boundiag and quivering like a hound straining 
on the leash. 

"The driving spray against my face stung me to crav- 
ing; against my lips it was like the foam of intoxicating 
wine. Waters and wind choired together; the very depth 
of the darkness had its appeal. 

"I was perhaps a Uttle mad; or there was in me a kind 
of savage reaction after the long painstaking constraint. 
However it may be. it was an ill-chosen moment, poor 
child, for her to exercise (for the first time) that form of 
wifely interference to which I had so often seen — and 
never without a derisive pity and a delightful sense of 
my own immunity — other men succumb in my Oxford 
days. 

"With the loud voice of wind and wave in my ears I 
was not aware of her presence until she touched my arm, 
I started and beheld her, with a sense of resentment dis- 
proportionate to the occasion. For one instant I had been 
alone, miles away from the thraldom of circumstances. 
It seemed to me that I had to fetch my soul back from its 
distant flight of freedom. 

"She was wrapped in a cloak, and had drawn the hood of 
it over her head; in the darkness I could see of the shrouded_ 
£gure but one thing clearly, the extended left hand. 
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caught the ray from one of the deck lamps, and on it the 
weddmg-ring gleamed. I asked her what she wanted; I 
hope the noise about us prevented her from noticing the 
anger in my voice. 

*"" Ought you to remain out here in this' weather, Ugh« 
tred? Without even your overcoat! Do come in, or at 
least put on something/ She ran that hand, with the 
ring, down my arm. *0h, you are quite wet!' 

**At that moment our craft lurched under a heavier 
wave and a sudden gust tore, shrieking, past us. I caught 
her, instinctively, as she reeled. Even such a storm wind 
had once seemed about to fling Agla6 into my arms: 
Agla6, whom I had dreamed I loved. . • • But as all 
things connected with her were destined to mock me with 
their intangibility, it was but the fluttering veil that had 
touched me. Only the touch of her veil, yet it had been 
ecstasy! Now into my grasp was cast my wife, and it was 
all her superb womanhood that I held. It was all mine, 
to have and to hold, this pulsing, passionate, flesh and 
blood creature. And yet, I tell you, John Gordon, that 
so overpowering a temptation came upon me to unclasp 
my arm and leap into the dark night and be free, that I 
hardly know how I resisted it! 

''She gave a smothered cry, and I realized that I had 
crushed her in my arms. That brought me back to my- 
self. She looked up at me then. Master, she had taken 
the pressure of my agony for that of love passion! Her 
hood had fallen away from her face and I could see her 
eyes close to mine. Then she shivered, and I saw that 
she had flung only this cloak over her dressing-gown; her 
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feet were bare ia her slippers on the wet deck. All at 
once I was possessed with fear for her. She was mine. 
If I did not at least watch over her, and keep her from 
harm, I was the last of humanity. 

'"What imprudence, child!' I excldmed. 'Come in, 
come in!' 

"I flung my arm again about her, to draw her back to 
her cabin, and she clasped her hand warmly over my cold 
one. And so I went with her — the slave of that ring! 

"What a singular thing is marriage; how it changes the 
very essence of the individual ! Here was the wild girl — Nikfi 
— she who had mocked the abyss, who had dared death, 
now finding in the storm but the stirring of a bourgeoiae 
solicitude, for her man, her mate! And here was I. on 
the very point of a suicidal mood, forgetting my frenzy 
in the thought of her bare feet I 

"Hand lu hand we went into shelter, a pair of wild 
creatures, yoked to Nature's plough and fated to draw the 
furrow she has marked out." 



This was the last of those confessions of Ughtred's, out- 
poured only to be cast away unheard. Among his cor- 
respondence awaiting him at Cyprus, he found a letter 
from John Gordon, an answer to the single docui 
that had reached him. 

"Yon are mistaken," wrote the sage, "in thinking t! 
I want you to spend valuable time in penning to me the 
results of this quantitative self -analysis, which seems to 
have become a habit with you. If you must use your 
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pen at all, use it upon some piece of solid work. Give 
the spare hours to that. Give me only an idle minute^ 
here and there, on a picture postcard. (My bed-maker's 
little boy collects them.) Believe me, dear Maswell» 
this desire of mine springs from no want of interest in 
your doings, rather from my constant interest in your 
well-being. 

"The habit of introspection is a fatal one — it is the 
disease of the cultured yoimg generation. lake children 
you are all so occupied in digging up your seedlings daily, 
to see how they are growing, that what might be a sturdy, 
wholesome plant has no chance of taking firm root in 
your minds. This habit has moreover a secondary, though 
hardly less prejudicial, consequence — the actual process 
of self-examination becomes one of such absorbing interest 
that the weed obtains as much attention as the wheat, and 
is regarded with an equal complacency. I will grant you 
that the result may be the making of a character capable 
of no very serious harm — but, on the other hand, how 
miserably lacking in manly uses! For heaven's sake give 
your new life a chance! Climb as many mountains as 
you can on land (I would recommend the ascent of 
Hymettos), and on sea, why not learn to undertake the 
practical management of your own yacht! You are in 
good equipment for travelling. Why not prolong your 
journey for yet a few months? Africa, Egypt, Sicily — 
do they lure you no longer? England promises to be 
gloomy this winter, and April is a pleasant time for an 
English home-coming. I fanpy Lady Maxwell will en- 
dorse this '* 
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Ughtred's first impression on reading these lines was 
the sore revolt of his easily stirred pride. The next was 
that better movement of a nature which, with all its faults, 
was an essentially truthful one. Once again his old master 
had firmly laid bare the inherent weakness of his disciple. 
It was true, and he had himseK written it in so many words : 
his energies were sapped. He had attributed this to the 
action of Fate upon his life. But could he deny that, 
previously even to the chaos of his illusions, this loss of 
true virility had not already set in? Save for a page or 
two of amorous verse, had he done a stroke of honest work 
since his entering upon his great possessions? The scholar 
was moribund in him. What of the athlete? Only a year 
ago, a whole day's rowing, a holiday week of rock-climbing 
— rising with the dawn to return only with nightfall — 
meant a rejoicing in every concomitant of the feat ac- 
complished, even to the subtle delight of fatigue. Was 
anything of either left in this new personality of his, al- 
ready pampered with money, with his yacht, his motor, 
bis cooks? True, on his first arrival in Greece the crags- 
man's spirit had reawakened in him, but only to the extent 
of a couple of mild expeditions. And as to study, the 
thought of taking up again that task, which once had 
seemed to him the very pivot of his existence, evoked such 
a storm of repugnance that he realized its Impossibility. 
Wise John Gordon 1 Ughtred could well read between the 
lines, how utterly the master had given up all ambition 
with regard to the once promising scholar. Yet the mere 
man he still thought possible to save. 

Well, if the body and its best attributes could be made 
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to floandi to the qoietiiig of a icstles mind, so ma^ 
better. It was worth the triaL 

As far the sngigestioii of wintering wnmy from l^m^ 
Uj^htred txdd himsplf, bittcri|y ennngh, that he mmt in- 
deed be nustrosted bj the one iHbo knew him best, flinoe 
so pnAii^ed a nq^ect of hb leqioosibilities was thus nigod 
upon him. 

Yet the advice was ooogieiiial <»««"£* Uj^tred had 
the instinctive shrinking of the nndnly sem ilive from 
every mqdeasant or equivocal sitoaticMi. Beyaod this 
there was the distaste of a reserved nature from anything 
likdy to canse a revival of past vkdent emotion — in his 
case doob^ distastefol, because now doo^y ilhciL And 
there was, underneath all, the unadmovdedged yet per- 
petual adie of broken iUusions and deepfy hurt f edings^ 
ready to cry out at the sli^test toudi. 

To return home — to face the rejoicingSy the welcomes, 
the feasts, the speeches; to find the dual r6le of benevdent 
landlord and proud brid^;ro(»n thrust upon him together 
before the public eye ; and that other private r5le, infinitely 
more repulsive, that of whom he had spoken mad words 
of love! To keep steady in his determined loyalty to his 
wife and ignore the secret thrusts of malice or of a yet more 
insidious tenderness. To act, in fine, as if all his soul's 
tragedy had never been and as if the bonds of his ''repa- 
raiion'' had been a chosen joy; no, John Gordon was ri^t, 
he was not yet strong enough to face all this without risk- 
ing to fail in the very springs of courage. 

Nevertheless, he told himself, it was not for him to 
dddde. Better the danger and the torment than that 
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suspicions, which his young wife's generosity had hitherto 
repudiated, should spring into life. Thrusting the letter 
into his pocket, he instantly sought Solange. 

The yacht was speeding merrily out of the harbour. 
Solange in her white-winged hat, her loose white serge 
coat, was leaning over the taffrail, looking at the receding 
shore. It was a gay breezy day of doud and shine, but 
there was already the hint of coming winter in the air. 
Its blustering caress had whipped the carmine into the 
face she turned smilingly upon him. He hesitated a 
moment, choosing his words; and she forestalled him with 
what proved an excellent opening: 

"Good-bye, pretty isle; shall I ever see you again?'* 

"You have Uked these places then?" he said. 

"liked them — loved your Greece, Ughtred? Your 
Greece and our honeymoon land? But — every rock of 
it, and every bush, and every last stone of ruin! And 
then it is all sea, besides; and the sea is all that I adore." 

"The days are slipping away," he suggested. "You 
will be sorry to say good-bye to the yacht." 

The colour wavered in her cheek; her eyes misted* 

"Ah, that, yes," she answered, looking down. He 
seized his opportunity. 

"Solange — would you rather not go home, yet?" 

She flung up her head and shot a quick look at him, in 
which there was something of the old fiery spirit he thought 
to have lost in her. 

"Why do you say that to me? Do you think I am 
afraid? When you wish to go, I am ready to go with 
you." 
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He knew that he was flushing; but he paused again de*^ 
liberately to reflect how to proceed. He must no more 
allow her to think him eager for a return than afraid ]| 
of it. 

"I thought," he said at last, rather huskily, "that you 
might, as I should, have liked to prolong this sort of life 
a little." Then, feeling that in the clear light of day, with 
her straight look upon him, he could bring his lips to no 
word of hypocrisy, he proceeded: "When two have to j 
live their life together, Solange, a few months out of it '■ 
are not too much, just by themselves — to learn." 

Her glance suddenly pierced him with so vivid, so flam- 
ing an inquiry, that, as if before the flash of a blade in the 
sunlight, his eyes wavered. Then, vaguely feeling all the 
signiflcance that might hang upon a shade of expression, 
he forced his gaze to meet hers again. The flame had left 
her eyes. They widened upon him and grew dark in their 
setting as the pallor of an intimate emotion spread over 
her face. 

To learn," she repeated in a low voice. 
To learn," he said again — himibly and gently — 
how best to make two lives one." 

Her glance questioned for a second and then fell. Then 
she flung out her hand to him. As he took it he tried to 
give a careless tone to the conversation. They stood on 
thin ice together; and the plunge into the dark waters 
beneath was, of all things, to be avoided . 

"Egypt, Solange! The Nile, Sicily! — what strange 
and beautiful places can we not visit together — steep 
ourselves in sunshine and colour and antiquity — gather 
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memories for all the long English winters we shall see 
pass over our heads!'* 

"It will be very well," she answered briefly in French; 
leant toward him, as if to lift her cheek to his, but be- 
thought herself, and, after a pressure of the hand, which 
cordially but effectively parted them, turned again to 
her post of contemplation. 

Ughtred stood beside her, with an odd feeling in his 
heart. It was the first time that she had thus checked an 
impulse toward him. Not that she was lavish of caresses; 
she gave them as rarely as a healthy child, but when she 
gave, it was with a child's generosity. 



CHAPTER m 

KISMET 

Egypt, Sicily — the programme that Ughtred had 
sketched on the impulse of the moment was undertaken. 

They spent Christmas together on the Nile. For sev- 
eral years he had given the eve of that feast to John Gor- 
don. Peaceful, rather silent evenings, these had always I 
been, as of two lonelinesses meeting, when all the rest of 'i 
the world had family cheer and tender foolish mirth. 

Away in the far golden land, upon the sluggish waters, 
with the desert stretching on either side, Ughtred on the 
deck of the Dabayeh watched the rising of the night with 

* 

a quietude of mind that was more perhaps like the sooth- 
ing of an opiate than a genuine state of rest, but never- 
theless grateful after the constant turmoil. A deep stain 
of orange still tipped the ripples, the last afterglow of a 
sunset that seemed to steep his whole being in colour. 
There was a very little breeze, and the flat boat went with 
it so lazily that all the sounds of the shore could reach 
his ears, even to the dry rustle of the pahn leaves and the 
whisper of the rushes. From the village they had just 
glided by came the barking of dogs, the cry of the chil- 
dren; and farther away the odd dry beat of the tom-tom, 
that throb of the East that sets the heart of its lover leap- 
ing. The smell of the desert was in his nostrils, the touch 
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of the desert on his pulses, the drugged peace of the desert 
on his heart. 

Out under the dim purple vault of night wherein the 
very stars seemed iridescent with unknown tints, the 
phantasmagoria of the day's moving pageant slowly 
wheeled again before his vision — flame and shade. 
Wide and wider sand spaces, quivering in the heat, rock 
mountains glowing like beds of magic carnations; violet 
lakes of shadow and ruins of lost palaces; temples of fierce 
forgotten gods; monoliths black and lonely against that 
last sunset pyre, the gloty of which made pale all his eye 
had ever held before. 

As he stood, not so much dreaming with the nund aa 
with the senses, Solange came and stood beside him. He 
took her hand and was glad to take it. In this immensity, 
not only of spaccj but of past time, what was he but an 
imperceptible, wandering atom, traversing his minute 
limit according to a law as vast and immutable as the sky 
above and the waste below? This was fate. And here, 
beside him, was this woman whom Fate had given him. 

Kismet! He had found submission, and in it content. 
Kismet! That submission which is as far removed from 
the Christian "Fiat" as Death from Life, as the utter 
negation of the will from the most difficult act of human 
energy. 

It was at Asouan they found thdr belated batch erf 
Christmas letters — Ughtred's budget, a large one from 
Honor Maicwell, consisting mainly of such appeals and 
begging letters as his agent saw fit to forward to him witH 
the monthly reports. Solange, besides a little family 
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packet and a letter from Unde Annibal enclosing a con-< 
siderable cheque "to buy thyself any Egyptian bimbe* 
loterie, ma petUe, that may take thy fancy," received a 
document from Vaucelin over which she drew her brows 
with an air of anxiety. She read it again and her first 
look of distress was succeeded by so hot a blush that 
Ughtred looked at her in marked surprise. 

They were sitting on the terrace of the Savoy HoteI» 
on the Elephantin6 which they had all to themselves this 
midday hour when the other guests were eating within. 
Every time the hot wind lifted the flaps of the red and ^ 
white awning, they had a vision of burnished palm leaf 
and vibrating air. 

"What is it?" asked Ughtred. 

She glanced at him a moment, hesitating, from the 
depth of the cane lounge; then gathered herself together 
as upon a sudden resolution and came over to him where 
he reclined with his papers spread over him. He glanced 
at her lazily, and thought how tall and strong she looked^ 
and how well the severe cut of her white garments became 
the lines of her figure; how vividly the ripe colour of her 
hair and sun-tdssed face showed above the snowy lawn of 
her blouse. As he looked, he was scanning verses in his 
brain, lilting them dumbly on his tongue — love verses, 
to her. The inspiration seemed to spring up in him, these 
days» like some sweet tropical flower, heavy-scented, 
vivid-hued; as easy to write imder these skies as for the 
rich petals to expand; difiPerent indeed from the high ec- 
static, falsely soulful and tormented efforts he had ded- 
icated to Agla6. 
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But Solsnge was innocently enraptured — more precious 
than jewek to her were these gifts of her lord, when they 
were poured before her. 

Before he could make them audible toniay, however, 
she spoke: 

"It is our old Vaucelin who writes," she said. Her 
custom was to speak in short, almost abrupt, sentences. 
Yet the man felt some unusual element of embarrassment 
in her tone. "He is anxious about the uncle. He says: 
'I have disquietude about your uncle. He makes pity to 
see, so much he misses you. I do not like his looks. I 
find him congestioned. He has vertigo. But you know 
him — he will not hear of your being recalled. Indeed he 
will not admit that anything is wrong with him. To hear 
him one would believe that he prefers you to remain away. 
A long honeymoon, for the turtle-doves — that is what he 
says.'" 

She broke off, and once again a burning wave of colour 
mounted in her face. 

The languorous desert mood was still upon Ughtred. 
He listened to these messages from the distant North 
Land of troublous memories, feeling that they could not 
perturb the pleasant inertness of his mind. Rather, bis 
thought wandered away from the meaning of her speech 
to an idle pleasure in the watching of her moving lips, of 
the incredible gleam of her hair where the sunshine caught 
it, of the wave of carnation that ran from the white column 
of her throat up to the clear space of forehead, between 
the parted wings of that hair. 

"Will you read the rest for yourself?" she said, witll 
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dropping of her voice from its forced note to a shaken 
undertone. 

''Wait a minute,** he said. 

Vaucelin — Crossforth — Agla6 and Unde Annibal; 
they were far away from his present sensations, and he was 
content that it should be so. This sun-steeped languor 
of mind was good; he would prolong it. He pulled her 
down beside him on the lounge. 

''Is your hair really on fire?** He touched it and 
laughed. "I declare it is! You are a kind of wonder of 
sun ripeness — you were made for these lands." 

From her hair he ran his fingers to her cheeks. Some 
lines of Swinburne's sprang back to his mind: 

. • . swift and whiter 
And snbtly wann, and half perverse. 
Sweet as a soft sharp f mit to bite^ 
And, like a snake's love, lithe and fierce . . . 

he murmured, and then had a small satisfied laugh again 
to see how, under his touch, the carnation deepened in 
her cheeks. This strong, breezy, wild creature, who faced 
the world severe and untamed, as one of Diana's own 
train! He knew himself to have unlimited power over 
her. By the mere touch of his fingers he could make 
leap her blood and bring to the fierce eyes a glance of 
passionate submission. 

It was no wonder that to play upon this rich lyre should 
have begun to mean much to him; much not only of charm 
but of interest. And under these great skies steeped in 
light, every moment bringing a new revelation of world* 
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beauty to his senses, he — atom in the immensity — had 
at last ceased to analyze every movement of his own aoul 
— had even forgotten that he had a soul to watch. She 
caught the wandering hand, pressed upon it one of those 
quick savage kisses that, in his poet's heart, he had called 
the kiss of the Amazon; then she repeated in his ear: 

"Please read." 

With an impatient sigh he raised himself and took the 
sheet. She pointed her finger, amber with sun and wind. 

"And what has the absurd person to say, that strikes 
you as being of so much importance?" 

He strove to speak good-humouredly against an inner 
sense of irritation. How foolish not to let sleeping dogs lie; 
to thrust this message from an odious bygone before him ! 

Then, as be read, he started and in his turn the blood 
rushed to his face. 



"There is no denying it, my dear Solange," the French- 
man had written in his precise caUgraphy, "your unde 
misses you, and he is not well. I do not ask you to shorten 
your voyage, but allow an old friend to say that if you 
have any news for him that you know would delight him, 
I beg of you not to allow any British ideas of prudery to 
interfere — I beg of you that you will tell him frankly. 
In short, ma petite Solange, if your good uncle, who has 
always loved you like a father, heard that he might, before 
too long, become bon papa, it would give him a new lease 
of life. New life, he want^ it." 



Ughtred laid down the letter and looked anxiously, 
almost apprehensively at his wife. She was no longer 
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blushing, no longer agitatecL She returned his ^anoe 
with one of eztraordinaiy softness; then she said with » 
simplicity that, even in the turmcMl of his mind, he rec- 
ognized as beautiful: 

**U^tred — I will write to-day to my unde and tell 
him that he is going to be bon papa.** 

The man still stared, his i^pprehenaon of the meaning 
of her words lost for the moment in the meaning he saw 
written on her face. He had once thought that open 
mouth, with its panting air of eagerness, cruel; had 
thou^t the look in her defying eyes, repellant. That 
was in the old days, when he disliked her. Of late, since 
in a curious unexpected and unanalyzed way he had begun 
to love her, he had taken pleasure — yes, even within this 
last minute — in the defiance of her personality, untamed 
and of the wilds, savagely virginal to all but to him, her 
master! But the face he saw before him was trans- 
figured, incredibly tender. He searched in his whirling 
brain for the words to describe it, and, as he found them, 
his heart was stabbed. For the words were these: "It 
is the face of a mother!'' She leant toward him. 

"Are you not glad?" she asked. 

Her voice was quite indulgent, as if all at once she could 
understand and make allowance. He did not know how 
to answer, did not know even what he felt. Only a phrase 
from a play of Shaw's — one of those rare impressive ex- 
pressions of a deep human emotion which the fantastic 
dramatist occasionally allows himself — was voicing it- 
self within him : " What is this? Is there in me a father's 
heart, too?" 
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"If you are glad — I am glad *' he stammered. 

She put both her anns roimd him as she sat and drew 
his head to her bosom. He recognized that into that love 
of hers which had played such wild and ardent music, 
there had come the harmony that had hitherto been 
missing. Her touch was maternal. She was not his mate 
of the desert, his creature to caress or to n^lect — he had 
shame for all his recent thoughts, all his recent attitude. 
This was his wife: the mother of his child. 

Solange wrote her letter and sent it with joy. But 
before the train that carried it could have passed Beni 
Souef, there came a telegram from England summoning 
them back in all haste, Comte de Braye was dying. 



CHAPTER IV 

THREATS BETWEEN THE LINES 

Annibal de Bbaye was dead. He had been dead a week 
when the travellers landed m Europe. That mighty 
frame, so full of passionate life; that heart, at once fierce 
and childish, had passed to eternal stillness. His had been 
so dominating a personality, his presence had been of a 
vitality so immense, so rousing, so authoritative, that 
Ughtred's first sensation on hearing the news was a sur- 
prise, almost amounting to incredulity. The telegram of 
evil tidings met them at Naples, on the day after the 
funeral at Overbecq; and Ughtred instantly decided to 
take his wife straight home to Honor Maxwell. 

M. Vaucelin met them at Calais, quite openly and 
garrulously tearful, with the melancholy pomp of the 
ceremony still raven about him. In the dim chapel, 
under tthe gleam of the old solemn windows, they had laid 
him; his dust would mingle fitly with his ** Moult noble 
moult puissant " forebears. 

Annibal de Braye was the last of a great line. The 
yoimger branch of Kleenebecq could scarcely claim the 
same blood, certainly not the same spirit. Of the pure 
race, none now but Solange. 

In the large stiff bedroom of the Terminus at Calais, 
overlooking the harbour, Solange and Vaucelin sat op- 
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posite each other, upon the two wahiut beds, with the 
simplicity of their race, while Ughtred, apart, watched 
them, feeling all at once so immeasurably distant from 
them both and from the whole situation, that it was almost 
as if anotlier sphere heJd him. The details were merci- 
fully scant. Annibal had been struck down as by a blow 
from a mace, and had expired in a few days without 
recovering consciousness. 

"I should never have consoled myself, if I had not 
been there," the good-natured Vaueelin declared. "And 
yet what could I do? I held that poor cold hand, but, 
God knows, he was already very far. Ah, I had written 
to you! Had I not reason to be anxious?" 

"And I wrote to him," answered Solange, "and he never 
received my letter! Oh, poor uncle, it would have made 
him so happy ! " 

Tears ran down her cheeks as she spoke; easy, tend< 
tears, like her grief, which was full of love and truth, yet 
left the deep inner content of her heart undisturbed. 

Vaueelin gave a start that set him dancing on the 
springs of the narrow white bed. He clasped his hands 
in a spasm of woe-stricken intuition. 

"Ah del," he exclaimed, "is it indeed so? Heaven il 
cruel, my child! Ce paurre ami — and it was all his de- 
sire. Ah, if he could have held your little one in his arms! 
Non, I cannot resign myself!" 

But Solange had a smile through her tears. The sweet- 
Bess of her hopes welled up even through the bitterness of 
this moment. Ughtred turned abruptly to look out, 
UDseeingly, over the white glass roofs of the stal 
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upon the green waters and the great parapets of the 
harbour. 

Marriage, birth, death — all these primal events of 
humanity . Solange took them with a large, imquestioning 
simpUcity. His*own analytic, unquiet spirit was far from i 
such acceptance. The emotion conunon to life he had '] 
always dreaded. 

The marriage that had been thrust upon him, the 
existence that was to spring from it, seemed still to him 
mysteries so fraught with possible tragedy that he shrank 
from gazing deep into them. And now, in this rush of 
natiural experience, he was brought face to face with the 
fact of death. His vivid imagination pictured the scene 
he had not witnessed: the crashing fall of the mighty man; 
the awful inertness of that splendour of strength; the 
death-bed; the horrible journey with the coffin; the 
fimeral. He saw both the chapels, one up in the north 
country, the other in the dreaming Flemish plain — those 
sanctuaries in which his soul had known such novel and 
tormenting moments — saw them black-draped, dim with 
incense vapour. He saw the catafalque and the yellow 
tapers, the garlands of flowers. Li his* nostrils rose those 
poignant vapours, associated now with the taint of death. 
Death! The darkness of it all was about him. He seemed 
to be under the shadow of its wings. As he stood, staring 
forth upon the sunny sky and dancing waters, the whole 
bright vision turned black before him, as if a pall had 
fallen. Bitten at the heart by an anguish that had no 
distinguishable shape, he glanced quickly at his wife. 

She had flung herself back on the bed, leaning on her 
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elbow, in an attitude that threw into relief the vigorous 
lines of her young figure. La spite of the journey's fatigue 
and of the anxiety that had accompanied it, in spite of the 
shock of grief, there was not a line upon her smooth 
ripe face. The tears had not dried upon her cheeks; but 
her eyes shone with an indomitable brilliance from under 
her stained eyelids. 

"There is the very triumph of life!'* he thought. And 
once again the unreasoning panic took his heart. "Life 
has you in its grip," John Grordon had written to him 
once. It was true. The horror, the cruelty, the hazard 
of life had fastened upon him. He was no longer only 
the imwilling victim of nature's purposes; he had become 
her servant. He had taken another's life and made of 
it what she would. Whither were they being hurled? 
How would it be with them both? Solange caught his 
wistful glance upon her and smiled. His heart grew warm 
— a second before so chilled. Was she not Nik6? What 
could conquer Nik6? 

The lazy mood of sensuous content had fallen from him 
from the moment of her tidings at Asouan. The old self- 
torturing spirit had returned, but with this difference: 
the problem was no longer how he should endure his un- 
chosen existence, but how it would fare with that other 
life laid into his charge with the most awful completeness 
of responsibility. Not only one life now! • . . 

M. Vauoelin slid off the bed, wiped his eyes, pocketed 
his handkerchief and looked at his watch; then in a sudden 
bustle declared he had only just time to catch his Paris 
express. 
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**Don*t move, my child. Take care of thyself. Tail 
care of her, my friend!'' He kissed her on both chedoi 
''What a pearl, hein!** He wrung Ughtied's hand, hus 
ried to the door and came back, exclaiming at his owi 
stupidity. **Tut, tut! I lose my head in these emotions 
I have a letter for you.*' He flimg it on the bed. ^'Frbiii 
thy aunt, little one. She remains at Overbecq for a wedc 
Sapristif but I must hasten ! " 

The door was closed with a slam. Ughtred and Solanga 
stared at the black-bordered letter; and then their ^ea 
met, and it came upon the man, with a singular impression^ 
that, in all the details Vauoelin had poured into their ears,, 
in all Solange's questions, there had been no mention of 
Agla6. 

For himself, the thought of her had haunted him often 
enough. Elusive she had ever b^en to him. Now the 
sense of that elusiveness was so intensified in his mind 
that he could not picture her, amid all those scenes of 
woe, with any substantiality. A faint shadow about 
the death-bed, a something in trailing widow's weeds: 
a something without eyes, without face, slow-moving, 
kneeling beside the catafalque, dragging long misty crapes 
among the incense clouds! Never anything more. Was 
Agla6 weeping, or — horrible suggestion — behind those 
films of mourning had she a secret smUeP Or was she 
just — thinking? Hecate, sitting alone in the deep 
caverns of her mysterious soul. He looked at the letter 
with repugnance. 

""I am going to read it," said Solange in her brief ac- 
cents. She took it up then as if it were a noxious thing 
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that she was loath to touch. Then she met her husband's 
eye, flushed, and, with the jerk of the head familiar to her 
old defiant moods, tore open the envelope. Ughtred 
walked to the window again, anxious that she should not 
think him perturbed. He was, however, acutely conscious 
that the touch of that hand, even from a distance, was 
bound to be troublous to them both, 

"Read." 

Solange's voice was harsh. She came toward him and 
thrust the letter into hia hand, avoiding his glance. 

Then, in her turn, she moved away. 

Vaguely he felt what this mutual shrinking from 
another's hurt meant for them both — what of separation, 
of doubt! But. as his eyes followed the lines of dehcate 
writing, every thought became merged in one of boimdless 
consternation. 

"Dear Child," wrote the Comtesse, "the catastrophe 
that haa overwhelmed me touches you, I know, very 
keenly; but with what a difference! You are starting on 
life; I see all hnished that meant life to me. You are now 
everything that I have left in the world. Have you room 
in your young happiness — ah! the sorrow could not kill 
Uiat — for a creature so broken, so hopeless as myself? 
Let me come to you, at least for a little while, my children, 
till I can accustom myself to the empty desolation of my 
house. Do not be afraid of my tears, for, when I look on 
you I will find smiles. Ta pauvre et vieUU lanU i 
t'aime." 



"But it is impossible!" exclaimed Ughtred. 

The blood was buzzing in his cars. It was the same e 
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that had escaped him that dsj at Croasforth when A^a6 
had vaatcided bar gdicme of maniage. Hie woids of her j 
letter seemed to dance in hi& brain, searing his thoo^itj 
with a horrible iioay. T shall Bjad smiles.'' She was 
smiling then! Smiles for their yoong hiqypiness. What 
was this phrase abont tears? U^tred did not believe 
that she could shed tears. Had he not seen her ^es in 
massy moods — in stress of fierce emotion, in vefled ten- 
derness — seen them alluring, textured, panic-stricken^ 
furious? — but never, nev^ with the softness of tears! 

''It is impossible!" he repeated, still more violently, ^ 
and then was brought back from his dizzy whirl of anger 
and dismay by the knowledge that his wife's gaze was 
fixed upon him with ominous intentness: some such look 
as the falcon may fix upon its pr^ before it darts. Her 
parted lips had their old cruel twist, but behind this 
fierceness there was an anguish that had robbed her yoimg 
face of all its lovely bloom. 

''You are then very much afraid?" she said in a low 
voice. 

"Afraid!" He grew pale in lus turn. "How dare you 
say that?" he exclaimed. And even as quick remorse 
seized him — to have spoken to her roughly, to have felt 
anger toward her, now! — the storm cloud cleared from 
her countenance. He realized that his tone of hot indig- 
nation had been more convincing than any protestation. 

"Ha," she said, as one suddenly relieved, and stretched 
out her hand to his, with her frank gesture, more boylike 
than womanly. 

"It shall be as you wish," he clasped her fingers tightly 
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as he spoke. **You know that,*' he went on in a firmer 
voice. **It shall always be as you wish/' 
She looked at him steadily as she answered: 
*'But I have no choice. She harboured me when I was 
homeless." 

In his heart he paid homage to her unswerving straight- 
ness of soul. And, even through a perturbation of mind 
that reflection rather increased than diminished, he was 
subtly conscious that the intimate part of himself, the part 
that coimted in his own eyes, the spirit, remote, even while 
lulled into quiescence, had moved nearer to the spirit in her. 



CHAPTER V 

SHAPING A COUBSE 

The bride's mourning necessarily curtailed the rejoicing J 
incidents on the return to Honor Maxwell — those re- , 
joicings which Ughtred had so much dreaded. It was 
only among the tenantry and the labourers that feasting, 
health-drinking, and speech-making ran their arduous 
necessary course. 

The lord of the manor, however, found the ordeal un- 
expectedly endurable. It was the first time that he had 
mingled freely among his dependents. A man who had 
persistently kept aloof, even from the society of his equals, 
the lower classes had hardly meant more than a name to 
him in his poorer days. Since his accession to fortune, 
they had meant little else than a periodical drawing of 
cheques. To his own astonishment he now found in him- 
self an unknown kinship with the sons of the soil; dour, 
straight-speaking, slow-thinking folk as they were. Be- 
cause of their very slowness of wits, perhaps, the stranger 
had become one of them simply because he was their 
natural master; as much their own as that land of his 
which, from father to son, they had dug and planted; as 
those roofs of lus that had sheltered their grandsires. 
Hereditary unknown instincts m hun stured in response. 
There were old men among them who remembered his 
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father's father — "Eh, a fine set-up one he were!" And 
hands homy with ancient work grasped his; old eyes ap- 
praised him shrewdly with the glance of the proprietor. 
Young men claimed him too with more open eagerness, A 
bearded giant gamekeeper, measuring the squire's ath- 
letic well knit frame, dropped gmfl hints anent his coverts 
and, with mysterious allusions to spinneys and coveys, 
prophesied on sporting prospects. 

Ughtred could not reply now, as on that morning after 
taking possession, that he had no mind for slaughter, 
lie smiled when an eager sun-steeped face thrust itself 
over the shoulder of the speaker, and a voice, quivering 
with excitement, declared that Squire would see a pretty 
bit of feather OQ the moors before September, or he would 
be dallcd. 

"I hoj>e I shall do you Credit," said the master, with a 
new modesty. 

An approving and encouraging grin ran round the circle 
of hard-featured countenances. The reply had pleased. 
They liked modesty in a young man. They liked to feel 
that theirs was the task of putting him In the right way. 
"Squire had coomed to his senses!" was the opinion. 
Marriage was to do a deal for him. Last summer they had 
had their doubts; but now the judgment was passed: there 
was stuff in Squire. And the foreign lady? Well, she 
was scarce foreign to them. They had known her these 
three years, on foot and on horseback, and though in their 
hearts they would have preferred their own man to choose 
him a mate out of the real north-country stock — well, well, 
he might have done worse! "I have nothing agin bet^^ 
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was the pronouncement of a farmer's majestic consort 
after the rejoicings. ''She spoke to me very proper and 
pleasant, and, furriner or no, she's got an 'eart in her 
body." 

Solange indeed went among her husband's people dur- 
ing these trying three days, with an obvious pleasure 
which surprised him. If her speech was always brief, 
it was natural and to the point. She knew no horrible 
qiialms lest she had erred on the side of condescension, 
or offended by too much reserve: she was as natural as 
they were. 

He came upon her in the labourers' tent, holding a rest* 
less baby in her arms, to give its mother freedom for that 
hearty meal without which the day's glory would have 
been dim. 

''Eh, she can dandle a bairn, gradely she can!" said the 
woman, looking up unabashed at the young master. 

Lady Maxwell shifted the child from one arm to the 
other with superb ease. 

"Johnnie's getting a tooth," she said, with a simplicity 
as complete as that of Johnnie's mother. 

The table roared its appreciation of her young knowl- 
edge. A crone clapped withered hands, pathetically 
distorted by a lifetime of work. A couple of knowing 
matrons nudged each other. XJghtred felt himself turn 
scarlet, but Solange smiled radiantly back at all these 
toil-worn mothers. 

As they went out of the tent together, that odd little 
clutch was at Ughtred's heart again, as if a child's hand 
had laid hold of it. 
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"My dear young lady," said little Mr. Perkins, the 
lawyer, on taking leave of his hostess at the end of the 
week, "you are doing a good piece of work — you are 
making a man of a scholar." 

She flashed a furious glance at him. Only Ughtred's 
approach kept the retort from her lips! What did this 
little parchment being know about a man that he should 
dare to criticise hers? But her fulminating glance only 
increased the lawyer's satisfaction. He chuckled as he ran 
down the steps to his waiting dog-cart. 

"She's got blood in her veins, as well as money in her 
bags. The fellow did not deserve such luck." 

A week later Agla6, the widow, arrived at Honor Max- 
well. To his surprise, and to his remorseful relief, Ugh- 
tred's first impression was that of a change so immense that 
it was as if she had entered another personality. Within 
her long-trailing draperies of black (those were indeed as 
he had imagined them) she seemed a stricken and wasted 
being, one who had done with life, one who had scarce 
the strength left to reach for anything that life could give. 
Her small face was lost behind her widow's veil; her eyes 
had but glances of mournful indifference; even the music 
of her voice was extinguished and only a toneless effort of 
speech left to her pale lips. The secret fear of her and of 
himself which had obsessed him died within him. There 
is no fear where merely pity is left; pity may be akin to 
love, in the divine sense, but is infinitely removed from 
passion. 

Husband and wife tacitly assumed the same manner of 
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quiet aciidtade tor their guesL They fell, indped, almoBi^ 
natmalljr into thooe idatkms which would hsve 
Donnal between them all in such ciicanisfauioes. 

^Foor Annt A^ae,** had said Scdange, iriben she had' 
found hecadf alone with V^Ared for the fiist time after 
her anival, ''she is much changed." 

And di^itred had answered: 

''So much dianged that I should hardly have known 
her!** 

"It was ri^t that we should have her," went fm Sol- 
ange» musing. Her tone was compaasioiiate; but her 
expression was soene. 

The widow kept much to her room, and for many days 
Ufhdd her attitude of a grief too deep-seated for demon- 
stration. The young couple, therefore, were left a great 
deal to thonselves. Yet the pressure of her mourning in 
the house weighed upon them even in her absence; un- 
consciously they went with lowered v<Hces and subdued 
movements. Ughtred found that the estate duties that 
took him constantly out of doors in the daytime, and kept 
him at night hard at work in his libraiy, were not only a 
satisfaction but a relief. As time went by, however, he 
began to feel a curious restlessness of thou^t at work 
round the new problem which the wcmian who had always 
been an enigma to him now presented. For tohom, or for 
whatp was she maumingf Was it conceivable that she, 
who had seemed to tolerate the matrimonial state, nothing 
more; that she» victim of an irretrievable girlish mistake, 
nymph of Olympus caught by the centaur, could have 
discovered that the tie was after all so strong and so dear? 
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Was it the breaking of it that had cast her into such utter- 
ness of sorrow! For it was as if grief had laid life itself 
BO low in her, that even tears were dead and lament was 
dumb. 

There were moments when he told himself that such a 
transformation was possible; something of the mysteries 
of this marriage state was being borne in upon liis own 
consciousness, an apprehension of the fact that the mar- 
riage service words — words that had seemed to hii 
when he heard them pronounced, awful, yet for him meiia- 
ingless — "Henceforth ye shall be as one flesh, 
after all a deep significance. 

But at other times, more especially in those watches of 
the night, when, between sleep and waking, the will is lax 
and the fancy roams, the thought would force itself: it 
b not for the noisy, middle-aged husband she is mourning, 
but for the yoimg lover — not for the past, but for the 
present, for the future. Not because death has robbed, 
but because life has cheated 

And through dim caverns of his mind, when sleep came 
upon him, Agla^ seemed to wander in her floating veils of 
black; and all those tears and laments silent in her would 
break forth and fill his being as the tide filled the bidden 
fastness under the crags of his Keep, 

Once, when he woke with this oppression upon him, 
idea, hitherto — perhaps singularly — absent from 
mind, fell upon it with a strength of realization that was 
like a flash of lightning in the night. If Death had freed 
her but a couple of months earlier she might have become 
bis wife! 
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He started up in bed, his heart throbbing violently, a) 
confusion in all his senses. Fragments of those letters' 
he had written to John Grordon in futile agony of mind 
passed before him now in letters of fire: '"I have missed! 
the Joy of life — the Wine, friend,[the Wine ! " Was that 
what had happened to him? Was it her tears or his own 
that were filling the secret chambers of his sleep? Then, 
it was as if a voice within him shouted, '^No!" And, 
like evil spirits before the blast of an angel's trumpet, 
the suggestions fled. 

Through the open door of the adjoining room, he fancied 
he could hear Solange's light breathing. He knew that 
she was lying there as he had so often seen her lie, all her 
young strength and loveliness given up to unconsciousness. 
He remembered how at the Tower, in the dawnUght, he 
had shrunk from looking upon her; he realized how she 
had now given into his keeping even the helplessness of 
her sleep. 

To think of another in her place! To think that he 
could ever hold another on his breast, watch another's 
eyelids drop over eyes filled with dreams of him ! OflEence 
to every instinct ! Sacrilege ! 

His elbow on his knees, his brow on his hand, he pon* 
dered. What was this mystery of life? In the homily 
that had been addressed to them by the priest who had 
married them, much insistence had been laid upon the 
grace of the Sacrament. Was it possible, indeed, that he 
too, unwilling and unbelieving bridegroom as he had been, 
had received a Sacrament, and that from it some mystic 
force was at work within his soul? 
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The word that had leaped into his mind just now had 
been: sacrilege! Yet there was more than this. It was 
not the spirit only that revolted, it was every natural in- 
stinct. 

*' And you two shall be as one flesh.'' Yes» that was it. 
The wife whom, upon compulsion, he had taken; whom he 
had only come to love in the desert, as a man may love 
his mistress, had yet grown, through what blending of 
what natural and spiritual laws he knew not, to be so 
integral a part of himself that every best attribute of his 
manhood was bound up in her. To be honourable, to be 
chaste, to be loyal, he must cleave to her in thought as well 
as in deed. 

"I will try to be an honest man to her," he had written 
from his yacht; now he knew that it was not in him to be 
other than honvJtte homme where she was concerned. A 
strange conviction came over him that henceforth Agla6 
and the ghost of his lost passion were to haunt him no 
more. As one who in an unknown country has groped 
his way in the night — wondering what depths may yawn 
on either side of him — and who finds himself unexpectedly 
at rise of dawn in a friendly and pleasant valley, his feet 
on a safe road, so Ughtred had come to the knowledge of 
himself and his way of life. Well had John Gordon said: 
"Your course will be safe." He lay down and went to 
sleep like a child. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DIPPING OF THE OAB 

At the first glance he cast on Agla6 the next day, Ughtred 
was aware of a new subtle alteration in her. It was almost 
as if she had divined the change in him, as if she had 
guessed his discovery of freedom, and could not resiga 
herself to such a loss of power. 

It was a glorious day. She came into the gay Chinese 
parlour — which instead of the stately vastness of the 
dining-room had been selected as the place for meals — 
straight from the garden. Solange broke off in the middle 
of some phrase to cast a startled look at her. Against 
the hues of the fantastic trees and birds that decked the 
walls, the widow's garb, this day, struck a note not of 
mourning, but of coolness. 

How had she managed this transformation? Ughtred's 
eye pondered upon her, strong in his new-found peace. 
Yesterday she had bidden him good night, an extinguished 
woe-stricken being for whom youth and joy were for- 
ever lost. Now here she sat at his side, in her old fluid 
poetic grace, her wind-flower face unlined, on her lips the 
well-known smile of enigmatic promise; her eyes no longer 
blankly gazing forth on an empty world, but deep with 
the inner mystery that had allured his virgin soul. 

He found himself watching her as one may watch the 
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faintest play of feature in an actress of genius. It was 
because of the heat of the day, he supposed, that she had 
donned this robe of gauze, which, by reason of its di- 
aphanous texture, lost all connection with the trappings 
of her state. Her slim throat, her slim arms, shone pearly 
beneath its unsubstantial folds. In the garden she bad 
culled a spray of heliotrope which, pinned at her breast, 
sent its breath of warm, sun-steeped perfume across to 
him. The misty hue of the flower was repeated in her 
changing eyes. She met his gaze with that gaze of hers 
that withheld and yet invited, sod the smile upon her lips 
became accentuated. 

They had been sitting on, lingering over the straw- 
berries. Through the open shaded windows the drowsy 
hot sounds of the July day floated in, all embalmed with 
the spice of the carnation beds on the terrace. 

"Yea," she said, as if to a question, "I have been very 
selfish, my children. Forgive me! After all, so long as 
the sun still shines outside" — she paused, then added 
sweetly, looking from one to the other — "and inside, 
there is still something left for me." 

She touched Ughtred'a hand lightly — the old butter- 
fly touch. He loobed down at his plate, unable to respond, 
afraid only of betraying the iimer revolt. Unembarrassed 
as his spirit might be. there were a thousand embarrass- 
ing memories which the contact evoked and which he 
resented. 

Solange, on her side, gave no reply either. The warmth 
that had made her aunt bloom softly was oppressive to 
her. She was pale and heavy-eyed, and bad remaini 
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silent during the meal. But then she was often alent -— 
there was nothing in that to attract notice. 

''And now/' went on the Comtesse» with apparent un- 
consciousness of the ungracious tension, ''I have heard* 
without hearing, all these days» some of your Uttle plans. 
Solange's chapel; ah! I want to have a finger in that! 
Will you not show me the designs? Shall we not go to 
the library now? We might have coffee there.*' 

She turned deferentially to her young hostess. For 
all reply the latter pushed her chair noisily away from the 
table, rose and rang the bell. 

"Coffee in the Ubrary," she said abruptly to the servant; 
and then, over her shoulder to her husband: "As for me, 
I go out." 

And with that she left them, followed by the Bussian 
deerhound, which had been her husband's latest present 
to her. Ughtred watched her go, puzzled and slightly 
irritated with both women. If Solange thought it amused 
him to have this f^^^-d-f^^/ . . • But for the absurdity 
of seeming to avoid it, he would have followed her. 

He submitted, however, with as good a grace as he could 
muster, to the claims of civility. Strictly businesslike* 
he gave his arm to the Comtesse and conducted her, in 
foreign fashion, to the Ubrary, where he produced the 
designs in question. She studied, commented, praised; 
then began to suggest. In a little while he found himself 
interested; presently, almost enthusiastic. She had a 
cultivated knowledge joined to a natural fastidiousness of 
taste. The architect's conventionality had long offended 
Ughtred, but he had not known how to correct it. Now, 
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one taper finger on the drawings^ she expounded her 
ideas: 

"" A stamed-glass window behind the altar. Oh, not that 
stiff ogee! Why not a rose window? I saw one in a 
chapel in Paris, filled with angels' wings; they seemed to 
be radiating from behind the tabernacle, all in gorgeous 
hues." 

Ughtred's imagination took flame. He sought a pencil 
and began to sketch. "The glory of the Cherubim," he 
murmured. "Purple and gold, and fine colour — and 
those blues and greens — the peacock blues and greens, 
don't you think?" 

" Then you must keep the chapel cool," she said. " Gray 
stone — no frescoes, no painting. Just the plain gray 
stone, and only the windows giving life and richness." 

He paused, pencil against lip, reflecting. 

"The big window, to the south " 

"You can make it allegorical," she suggested. "It 
gives you room for fantasy." 

He shook his head. He was pursuing a thought of his 
own. It was to be Solange's shrine; it was to be personal 
to her. He had the memoiy of her as she stood outside 
the chapel at Overbecq with her young soldier air — that 
hot day of his ignominious flight. And, overlapping this, 
was the old Nik£ vision. How angrily he had once 
thought of her audacious playing upon his chivalry ! Now 
he found pride in the recollection. He had never known 
any human being show such utter defiance of danger, let 
alone a woman. 

"Michael!" he exclaimed. "That's it — Michael on 
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the Crag, flinging the Enemy into the Pit. Midiael 

fthining armour " As he spoke, there was a suddeii 

shadow in the sunlit room, and Solange herself enterel 
from the terrace, preceded gravely by her white houndj 
" Come here," he cried. | 

She he»tated a moment, looking under her qrdbrowqj 
like a doubtful child, at Agla6. But,fullof hisinapiratioiii 
he went on, unnotidng: 

'"Your chapel, Solange! And your window, most 
specially! There is no Saint Solange that I know of,^ 
he laughed, ''and Pagan as I am I can't set up a window 
to Nik6. But what about Michael on the Crag — the 
archangel with an aureole of ruddy hair? ** 

Solange came toward him slowly, without speaking, and 
stood looking over his shoulder at the rough sketches in 
which he himself could already read so much meaning. 
The door closed softly. At the sound both husband and 
wife turned round. Agla6 had left the room. 

"That was not her idea?" asked the wife, constrain- 
edly. 

''No, indeed!" said he, keen to reassure. 

It was only then that Solange smiled. 

That night, at dinner, Agla6 appeared in the same in- 
tangible renunciation of mourning. The white line at 
throat and wrists had disappeared, and once again the 
transparency of her black garment flung her moonlike 
fairness into relief. The formal widow's cap had given 
place to a filmy veiling of black lace. 

In the centre of the table,!to-night, stood the silver nef 
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which Soknge had brought with her from Crossforlh; it 
was filled with white roses. Agla^ drew in the sharp sweet 
sceat in two or three long breaths as she sat donii and then 
said, turning to Ughtred: 

"What a singular thing is this speaal fragrance of the 
white rosel So utterly unlike that of all other roses. 
What does it remind you of? Can't you find a name for 
it? Shall I tell you? The music of the flute. Just that 
piercing, unmitigated sweetness." 

Ughtred looked at her a moment, without replying. He 
was thinking how, only a few months agOi such a remark 
would have enchanted him. 

"And a deep-red rose," went on the Comtesse dreamily; 
" the scent of it, the soul of it, is like an organ note, 

Solange flung her roll to the Borzoi, who caught it with 
11 snap of slender jaws. 

"Bread!" she cried sharply to the nearest footman. 

Ughtred frowned slightly at the harsh tone. 

His wife had been unlike herself ail day. It was almost 
as if she heM him responsible for her aunt's altered de- 
meaoour. More to mark his displeasure than with any 
desire of continuing the conversation, he turned to the 
Comtesse and pursued the theme with a feigned in- 
terest. 

"Then a hedge of sweet pea would be like an eighteenth- 
century orchestra." 

"And the breath of the wild thyme," she answered him 
ftlowly, "like a shepherd's reedy pipe." 

The blood rushed to his face; in every fibre he resented 
the secret appeal. E\en as he flushed he knew the iater- 
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pretation likely to be put on his emotion, and he f dt thai! 
both women were watching him. j 

He sat still, staring at those white roses, fighting with-j 
the impulse to spring from his seat and dash furiously i 
out of the room. Agla6's soft voice took up the discourse j 
after a pause. By its accents he knew that she waa: 
smiling. 

^'Theodore Hoffmann used to say that, when he smelt 
a red carnation, he could hear the call of a horn repeated 
away and away in the distance.'* 

'^Hoffmann was always drunk,'* said Solange. It was 
her first contribution to the talk, and she hurled the words 
like a challenge. Then she added, in a lower tone, her 
hand trembling as it crumbled the bread: '*I am pretty 
ignorant, but I know that." 

Neither answered her — XJghtred devouring his irrita* 
tion in silence, Agla6 still smiling. 

That evening Aglae went to the piano; and, for the first 
time since her bereavement, played. Ughtred was forced 
once again to sit and endure, for the mere apprehension 
of seeming unable to endure. But he recognized that the 
Comtesse had tact, even in her most unwarrantable ac- 
tions. All the music that fell from her fingers that night 
was free of any of the associations between them. 

When she rose at last, she said with a kind of airy 
pathos: 

*'One must needs begin to live again;" and, smiling, 
added, her eyes turning to Solange who was sedulously 
stitching: "" Especially with such an example as yonder. 



and all the work iiml goes on in the library. When v 
the great book be finished, Greek Scholar?" 

She did not wait for an ansn'er; hut, with a detached, 
friendly nod, swept by and was gone before he could reach 
the door. When he turned and came hack into the room, 
Solange lifted her eyes upon him with a glance at once 
startled and sombre. 

"Have you been working at your hook?" 

He told her "No," shortly enough, and went into the 
library. He was in that mood when every word and look 
esasperate. He flung himself into an armchair. 

No, he had not worked at hia book; if she could do 
nothing else, she could still find the weak places in his 
armour, this woman ! If she could touch him in no other 
way she could wound him. The scholar was no more, and 
she knew it. The great book would never be written. 
The poetic dream would never be accomplished. Yonder 
lay his task:- estate ledgers, reports, estimates, appeals, 
and the rest of it. And if it were not so, it would still 
make no difference: he could not look upon his past voca- 
tion but as a murdered thing: bs something once loved 
and murdered! 

He continued to be a good deal away from the house 
during the next week. But in the unavoidable evening 
reunion, Ag1a£ showed no more disposition to evoke old 
memories or make new appeals. Her attitude fell back 
into indifference and abstraction. It was almost, he 
thought, as if she had failed as much with herself as with 
him to revive past emotions. In the midst of his rehef, 
there was a funt feeling of pique upon the idea. 
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She gave him no nKxe music; the evenings weie 
silent, Solange sthdiing, the other two reading or 
ing to do so. Thus the routine of their joint 
ran on duUy. Afterward XJghtred told himself 
had been deliberately luUed to a false security: 
de Braye was not of those who relinquish. 




RHYMES AND OMENS 

It was a Sunday afternoon; a Sunday laziness seemed to* 
have fallen upon all the world. The day, besides, was one 
of brooding heat, and Ughtred, lying back in a deck-chair 
on the terrace, smoking an occasional cigarette and gazing 
out on the misty lines of moor, was content with a sense 
of somnolent relaxation, and found nothing more strenuous 
for his thought than to follow the dip of the swallow over 
the bowling green below, or the hovering dance of a pair 
of white butterflies amid the verbena beds close to him, 
Solange and her Borzoi came out presently to join him, 
and, as silent one as the other, settled down in the scented 
shadow. 

Ughtred roused himself to get a cushion for his wife. J 
Her presence, which had become part of his own existence, * 
did not now interfere with his sense of peaceful solitude. 
And the silence that was bo natural to her as never to 
appear a constraint, was more than ever grateful to him in 
these days when conversation would have been especially 
difficult. Owing to the heat, she had for the first time 
discarded her mourning and wore white, 

"Rather like Egypt, bn't it?" he said, as he stretched., 
himself luxuriously, with a fleeting glance at her. 

"Ah — Egypt, the good time!" 
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She smiled brilliantly as she spoke. He did not see, 
he looked out again across the meadow, how quickly het 
face clouded over, nor how her breast heaved with a sudi 
den sigh. Th^ had not been very long together whed 
Agla£ also appeared. 

She had picked up a sunshade in the hall; and its pala 
green lining formed an aureole for her misty hair. Sha 
held a book in her hand. Not until she had taken her 
place between them did Ughtred recognize the volume. 
It was the copy of Swinburne's verse which he had sent 
her — yes, it was just about a year ago now. His eye 
took up its former contemplation, but unseeingly; and as 
he lay back, every nerve was braced to meet what might 
be coming. Whether for the mere pastime of a secret 
malice, or for some definite purpose of mischief, he could 
not guess; but it was quite clear to him the book was a 
weapon. All his lazy content took wing like a startled 
bird. Was the enigma of this woman always to torment 
him? Did she love or hate? From the moment that he 
had done her will and saved her, she had borne him a deep 
grudge. 

Agla£ did not speak, and the thought struck Ughtred 
presently that, perhaps, she did not mean to speak and that 
this was merely a silent menace to make him feel the power 
she might still wield — if she chose. He remembered 
how, once, as she sat down to the piano, she had fixed 
him over the keyboard and had said: "What shall I 
play? '' and how she had held him in suspense until, with a 
faint smile, she had let her hands fall upon an all unknown 
melody. 
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That was it. He was to be played with. His domestic 
peace, the peace of his young wife, were to be the object 
of a catlike sport. It was for this game of torture that she 
had invited herself to eat their bread and be sheltered by 
their roof. All the manhood and all the honesty in him 
revolted. He raised himself sharply and wheeled upon 
her in his chair. 

"'Is not that the sea-book I gave you?'' 

His voice rang out on the attack. Their eyes met, 
something leaped into hers, rarely seen th^re — something 
fierce, vindictive, passionate. It was war, at last — so 
be it; he was sick of compromise! She answered him, after 
a slight pause, in tones deliberately soft and slow: 

*' Yes, dear Ughtred. It is so hot, I wanted to hear the 
sound of the sea, to feel the spray of it in this inland place. 
Ma chire,** she turned to Solange, *'I suppose you have 
made intimate acquaintance with your husband's favourite 
poet. Howsweet and fresh you look, all in white! Does 
not she, Ughtred?'' 

*'I don't know what you are talking about," said Sol- 
ange in her young brusque way. 

'*Is it possible?" smiled the other woman. ^'And you 
spent your honeymoon on a yacht! I had thought you 
would know them all by heart — those favourite pas- 



J' 

She fluttered the pages on her knee. Ughtred remem- 
bered what passionate lines of love he had scored for the 
reading of those very ^es which, but a minute ago, had 
shot a mortal enmity at him. Instinctively he reached 
out his hand, but drew it back as quickly. 
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**yn!ll you have it?" she asked with a smile, ^^or ahal 
I give it to Solange? I see she is quite curious." 

He was silent, biting his lips. 

*'I don't want it," said Solange roughly. Then ha 
spirit rose to daring. 

''Take it, Solange," he said. 

It was an order. She took the book and held it, closecL 

''That is well," said her aunt, mocking laughter running 
in her voice , " keep it for when you are alone, my dear. It 
is time for you to study your husband's tastes.. But, per* 
haps, you did not even know he was a poet? " 

The taunt missed the mark. The young wife cast a 
look upon her tormentor, a look of triumph. She half 
lifted one hand to her breast, but dropped it again, and 
her eyes sought those of her husband. They exchanged 
a glance, the glance of allies. 

"Perhaps not," said Lady Maxwell demurely. She 
got up and went away from them, carrying the book with 
her. Her face was flushed a happy rose. 

"Ah," said Agla6, after a little pause, "but do you 
know, I should much Uke to see the verses you wrote to 
her. Were they by chance at all in the style of those you 
wrote to me once? I wonder, in parentheses, what I did 
with them?" 

Ughtred vouchsafed no answer. His gaze was fixed 
upon the shinmiering park-land, as if all his interest was 
to count the groups of lazy cattle lying under the shadow 
of the trees. 

"Do you think," she went on, "Solange would let me 
see her little store of rhymes if I showed her mine?" 
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The young man replied without turning his head: "No." 

His tone was aggressive, almost brutal. He proceeded 
in a lower key, but with a still more deliberate intention of 
offence — a man goaded at last to draw the weapon he haa 
hitherto forborne to use. 

"What I wrote to you was a boy's nonsense, stuff about 
souls, affinities and ideals, if I remember rightly; it applies 
to whomsoever you will. What I wrote to Solange, I 
wrote on our honeymoon — the love of a man for his mate 
can interest nobody on earth but those two." 

"Ah, forgive my indiscretion! It is not stuff about 
ideals and souls then?" 

Her fluted voice had its falsest note of sweetness; bat| 
the question had come quickly, as a viper strikes, 

"No," said he again, not angrily this time, but with l 
kind of smiling insolence. He swung himself off his long 
chair and stood looking down at her with a fixity that was 
insolent too, "It was about real things — things that 
do not belong to you!" 

Mistress of herself as she was, she could not control the 
ebbing of the blood to her heart; and Ughtred had an ugly 
movement of pleasure to mark how, with hps extended, 
her face had become suddenly withered and unlovely. 

"If you are sure you do not want anything, I shall goa 
and write my letters, jVunt Agla^," 

She had never heard that title from his lips before - 
Aunt Agla^. He said it with heavy intention. It i 
the bitter, final stroke which was to sever the last possibli 
lingering tie between them. 

He went across the terrace into the cool shaded UbraiyJ 
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He was telling himself, as he went, through the stirrin|| 
of the passionate anger she had roused, that he was glai 
it was war declared; that the odious, unbearable strain €| 
the prolonged diplomacy was over. Yet, if he had seen th| 
look which followed him, he might have hesitated bef or^ 
rejoicing. 

The leaden heat of the day culminated in a thunder- 
storm, and the night fell with the welcome refreshment oj 
a steady purifying rain. Ughtred went to his wife's room 
just before dinner, and found her standing at the open 
window, staring out upon the storm just then at its height. 

''My dear child!'' he exclaimed, putting his arm round 
her to draw her back. 

She freed herself slowly, reluctantly; as if she loved his 
clasp and yet some spirit within her rebelled against the 
pleasure in it. Instantly he told himself that she had been 
reading the marked poem, those borrowed love messages, 
the rhythm of which had once enchanted. him and on 
which he could not now think back without an angiy 
distaste of his old self. As she drew away from him, he 
took her hands and found them cold. 

''Solange!" he exclaimed, he scarce knew himself how 
anxiously. 

Then she faced him with her air of courage; her eye 
saddened, heavy almost to sullenness, kindled with beau- 
tiful light. 

''It is true," she exclaimed, answering his unspoken 
question. "I read, I am glad to have read. I'd rather 
know — all." 
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"And now that you know all, what does it amount t 
he exclaimed, a sudden light-heartedness succeeding t 
apprehension. Let him but meet this frank and loyal 
creature on her own ground, and what could remain 
between them? The froth of a spring storm-wave — I 
nothing more ! 

Her gaze continued to hold him, not as one seeking, butfl 
as one receiving, the truth. 

"That is all," she said, with a little sigh, like a chi 
reassured. 

"Yes, that is all. Because Swinburne has a clarion ] 
voice, I set my nonsense to his music." 

"But you made some poetiy of your own, too, for her; 
did you not?" 

She smiled as she spoke; her manner was still that of a 
child consoled, who yet wants to be told again what it 
already believes. Ughtred laughed outright; he only 
wished that Solange could read those lines, "that stuff 
about souls, affinities and ideals," as he had so lately called 
them, to compare them with his Desert Ode to her! Cold 
froth of the sea indeed to gold and glow of the sun. 

"She told me just now," he answered, "that she did not 
know what she had done with them. But, upon my soul, 
I wish she would find them, and give them to you too." 

Solange made a movement toward him, and he took her 
agun into the curve of his arm. Even as he kissed her 
the lightning flashed so vividly that it seemed to envelop 
the bright head. He laughed again, as the thunder rang 
out in the splendour of wrathful sound. 

"Feuerbrandt!" he murmured to himself. And as 
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they went down to dinner, hand in hand, BninehiId0$ 
Fire Music was ringing in his ears. ''Some day,'' he sai^ 
''I will take you to hear 'The Ring/ You need not undeil 
stand it all; but with you beside me, I shall." And thefl 
as their clasp parted with a lingering touch, he went on 
"like Romeo's, my bosom's lord sits lightly on hi 
throne!" 

"And you think that a good omen?" said Agla6 behind 
them. 

Both started. How noiselessly she must have followed 
them down the thick carpeted steps! Ughtred, annoyed 
with himself for that start, turned sharply. 

"Omens are what we make of them," he said then» 
trymg to keep an inimical note from his voice, and off ered 
her his arm with formality. 

She gave her faint laugh as she touched it with her 
finger-tips. 

"Thank you — my nephew," she said with a delicate 
emphasis. 

Ughtred, contrary to his custom of late, did not leave 
the dining-room with his companions, but lingered over 
his wine and smoked two or three cigarettes. He had 
made a further notable step in self-emancipation since 
that moment on the terrace when Agla6 and he had ex- 
changed a glance of enmity. Not only was it true that 
he had no longer any love for her, but he had begun to 
dislike — yes, he disliked her now! That presence, once 
so potent to charm, had begun to irritate — he almost 
wondered how he had ever cared. 
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And it vms extraordinary how blithe this sense 
dom made him feci. 

As he rose, at last, to leave the room, he paused by the 
window and flung it wider open. A gust of moist wind 
rushed against his face; it was wondrous pure after the 
thundery squall, vivifying. The soaked and beaten earth 
was flinging up its essence, cleaned from the cloying sweet- 
ness of the day; sharpened, it seemed, to a kind of spiritual 
ecstasy. Between the flying wrack overhead, the patches 
of sl^ shone out, deeps of serenity, still holding colour, 
though the evening was far advanced. Against the distant 
line of moorland the horizon still glowed yellow after the 
angry sunset. But above that sullen bar, in a faint field 
of fading green, there tietnbled a tiny primrose flame, ths 
shepherd's star. 

In his incurably personal, poet's way, he took a tnean- 
iag unto himself out of the aspect of the heavens; out of 
the cleansed rain-drenched appeal of the earth. So had 
the heat and the storm of the day ended for him. So 
had his illicit love battled and burned itself out, leaving 
nothing but the sullen reflection, fast dying in anger out 
of his life. He felt as if the essence of him. puriBcd and 
exultant, were flung up toward the high serene sky -spaces. 
And might not he compare the new affection that had 
dawned upon his horizon, this clear flame of loyalty and 
holy steadfastness, to the pale infinitely pure glimmer of 
the evening star that was to deepen in proportion as 
aaffroD stain beneath faded? 

"In the old days," he said to himself, as he turned awi 
from the window, "this would have run into 
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making!** Now the thought and the feelings should | 
toward the showing of a deeper tenderness where it wi 
due, a firmer constancy to good and useful purposes. £ 
had done with the idle dalliance and the glamour of empl 
sentiments of the last year as much as with the austei 
labour of his student days. He had a beaten road in froii 
of him and must tread it simply and manfully. 

If John Gordon knew how it stood with him now, wouL 
he not approve? Ughtred hardly knew how much o 
complacency toward himself, of amiable condescensioi 
toward Solange, was in his mind as he entered the libraiy. 
He was very young still, after all, and youthful self- 
importance dies hard. 

His mood, innocently bumptious as it was, was destined 
to be shattered rudely. "life had him in its grip" — he 
was yet to learn how relentlessly. There was a profound 
silence in the room as he entered. But he had not taken 
more than a few steps into it before he realized that it 
was ominous. 

Solange sat by a small reading lamp, an open book on 
her knee, upon the pages of which her clasped hands were 
resting. Agla6 stood by the window, even as he himself 
a little while ago, staring out into the gathering dimness. 

Solange looked up sharply. There was a burning spot 
of colour on her cheeks, but the rest of her face was very 
pale. He advanced impulsively toward her, but was 
arrested by the glance she flung at him. After a pause she 
spoke, and her voice was as repellent as her glance had 
been. 

" What does it mean, this Greek : Psyche mouf ** 
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She spoke in French. Oddly, he saw the spirit of 
Comte Annibal, passionate, dominant, fierce, a flame in 
her eyes; heard in her young accents the thunder of the 
dead man's voice. Upon the question she loosened her 
clenched hands, and he saw between them a crushed sheet 
of note-paper. 

Even as the truth of the situation flashed upon him, 
with a vivid memory of the scene upon the lawn that day, 
there was a flutter of soft garments beside him. The 
woman who had revenged herself — who had stained her 
soul and the story of what had been between them with 
the last of treacheries — stood dose to him. It was 
perhaps this proximity that gave him courage for the final 
truth. 

*^ Psyche mou** he said, answering his wife in the lan- 
guage she had herself used, *' means my soul." 

But, before he had finished the phrase, a voice had 
joined in with his. ^^Psyche mou means mon amiey** it 
was saying. The dulcet tones were raised so that the 
words mon amie overlapped and almost drowned the man's 
low-uttered mon dm>e. 

Solange rose from her chair and advanced upon her 
aunt. 

""That," she said, not loudly this time, but with a con- 
centrated depth of passion that corresponded with the 
blanching of her drawn face, ''that is a lie." 

''Solange!" cried her husband. 

It was not so much an appeal as a command that for 
him, at least, she, Solange, the generous, the gallant, 
would have understanding. 
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But flinging the crushed paper from her with a supeil 
gesture of contempt which included them both, she passed 
him as if he did not exist, and went from the room. Al 
Ughtred sprang after her she drew the door violently 
between them. 

Bewildered, his ears still ringing with the noise of the 
clapping door, which echoed to his excited fancy like the 
fall of a tombstone, he stood uncertainly for a moment or 
two and then again found Agla6 by his side. 

Perhaps nothing could have been greater proof of the 
change in his feelings toward her than the fact that he 
had scarcely even anger for her. A woman capable of 
this baseness was something of another world, never to be 
reached again by any honest emotion of his. Yet the 
countenance she turned upon him had none of the vindic- 
tiveness or the odious sweetness of the last days. She was 
pale, her eyes were scared. Her voice trembled. 

"No, no," she said, "don't go! Let me go to her, alone." 
She laid her hand imploringly on his arm. 

He withdrew from her touch; then she passed bim 
quickly and went out, closing the door softly. For the 
first time — and at the very moment when he had placed 
her in his mind outside the sphere of normal humanity — 
she impressed him as being moved by a human impulse 
of remorse. Let her make straight, now, the tangle she 
had created. Let her give the antidote who had brewed 
the poison! He could not bring himself to explain, could 
not stoop to apologize for those old sins with which Solange 
had no concern. 

His eye fell on the crumpled piece of paper, and almost 
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mechanically he picked it up and straightened it out. 
They were indeed his verses: ** Psyche mou — my soul!" 

Bah! what did it amount to after all? — the idle fancy 
of idle youth, the effervescence of a poet's musing brain! 
The verses were as bad as the sentiment was dead. Was 
there to be tragedy about anything so foolish, so utterly 
past? 

The disdain with which Solange had left him, the anger 
with which she had slammed the door between them, came 
back upon him, on a wave of indignation. And his 
thoughts had been so full of her, this evening! Never 
had he dwelt upon her in his mind with deeper or more 
loyal devotion. His evening star! 

He laughed aloud, tore the verses in two and threw them 
disgustedly from him; then he dropped into an armchair, 
lit himself a cigarette and sat long communing with an 
injured mood. 



CHAPTER Vm I 



BEPARATION 



Thb next nKHrning Ughtied woke to a still keener sense ol^ 
Hi-usage. The future seoned intolerable: a road of duty^ 
no longer, but an impossible arid track leading nowhere.; 
A continuance of the present existence between the two: 
women was an impossibility; he was at the end of hia^ 
patience, at the end of his courage. 

He was shaving when a letter was brought in, and as 
he took it the sight of the handwriting drove a rush of 
blood to his head in a positive spasm of fury. 

He broke the envelope hastily, against an instinct of 
repulsion that bordered on nausea. Twice he had to read 
its contents before he could grasp their meaning, so un- 
expected was the message that had come to him. He 
was bracing himself to indefinite bondage, and behold, 
here was his release! If he could believe her, if anything 
honest and sincere ever sprang from that complicated soul, 
here was release 

"Ughtred,** she wrote, "when you read this I shall 
be gone; if not forever out of your house and life, for a 
long, long time. Until that moment, certainly, when, 
with gray hairs, I can return and you can receive me in 
peace. 

"It is better it should be so. Take care of Solange, 
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she is a good child. I am sorry to have brought trouble 
to her. Now I repair. Good-bye. 

" Yours sincerely, 

''Aglae de Brate.'' 



He laughed as he dropped the sheet at last; so simply 
after all was his knotty problem solving itself. After 
such a declaration it was impossible that of her own 
initiative she should return — la tronblantey la mangeuse 
JCdmeat And, certes, no request for her company would 
ever be despatched from Honor Maxwell: he would see 
to that. Conning over certain phrases of the letter, 
mirth still hovering about his lips, he went on with his 
shaving. 

The subtlety with which she had worded her note rep- 
resenting her departure as an act of renunciation which 
affected him as deeply as herself; the condescension of her 
reference to Solange — the charge to his kindness — his 
kindness to his wife! ^'Take care of her!" The mother 
of his child! The cryptic **I will repair." Oh, it was 
Agla6, Agla6 to the last word! What singular spirit 
possessed her that she could not carry out a deed of 
ordinary decency, ordinary humanity, without casting this 
twist around another's life? 

"I will repair! // faut riparer** — it was upon those 
words that his freedom had been immolated. Now she 
would have it that it was as much his sacrifice as hers; 
that they were sharing its bitterness, intimately, secretly, 
poignantly. He must be her accomplice even here! 

Disdainfully he caught up the letter, held it to the 
flame under the shaving jug, saw it curl into ash against 
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fak finder and thumb, and found an odd fdeasnre in tin 
Toy touch ct the fiie. 

''It is the Old,'* he said to himself again, this time wi 
what altered significance! Tli^i he tamed briskly and 
rang the bdL ''Yes,** the servant Uddhioi,'' her ladyshm 
was gcHie. Hie car was ev&i now bade from the staticHL.^ 



-1 



He was indifferent to the man's curious Ranees. Joy<^ 
ously he wiped the foam from his face and proceeded toij 
knock at the door of his wife's room. There was a paused 
bef<He the answer came, then Solange cried: "C<Hne in.'* j 

^What! in bed?** Asioniidiment was upon him, in*) 
stantly superseded by anxiety. "Are you not well? ** 

The answer was cdd and decisive. "Quite well, thank - 
you/* 

He advanced doubtfully to the foot of the bed and 
looked down at her. 

She lay propped in the pillows, her hair in superb ropes 
on either shoulder. Her face was pale in the midst of this 
colour, and her eyes heavy-lidded. The breakfast tray, 
scarce touched, was beside her, and upon it lay an ox>en 
letter. As his wandering glance fell on it, he started. 

"She wrote to you too,** he exdaimed impulsively; 
"then you know she is gone?'* 

Jubilation leaped back into his voice. But there was 
no responsiveness in her sombre eye, or in her accents as 
she replied: 

"Yes, I know that she is gone." 

There fell a silence embarrassing to him. He wondered 
what was in that letter; a burning desire to know its con* 
tents grew in him. Had Agla6 only left them after all 
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that she might the more surely complete her work of 
trouble and distrust? 

"She wrote to you?" said Solange, in those dull tones 
which struck his ear so unpleasantly. 

And suddenly he realized the folly he had committed in 
destroying the farewell note. Better, a thousand times, 
for Solange to have read it, to have found what she chose 
in it; at least, he would have been consdously free from 
comphcity. She would have believed him, must have 
believed, him when he averred his honest dis association 
from any of the sentiments it presupposed. He felt 
himself flushing and saw with a maddened impotence the 
sombre gaze averted from his face. 

Here the sturdy Fleming who was Solange's maid en- 
tered the room. She was about to retreat at sight of 
her master, when Lady Maxwell interposed; 

"Stay, Mathilde, it is time for me to get up." 

Stung by the indirect dismissal, Ughtred, without an- 
other word, left the room. 

He started for a long walk, and did not return till late 
in the afternoon. As usual, fresh air and exercise did their 
work. He came home with restored cheerfuhiess. Aglai 
was gone — gone definitely. That fact in itself made so 
immense an alteration to his mental atmosphere that he 
could not regard the present state of tension between him- 
self and his wife as serious. At any rate, in this matter, 
he knew himself guiltless toward her; knew himself im- 
maculate, even in thought, since they had joined hands 
in betrothal. He told himself that she was of too essen- 
tially (rank a nature to keep up this attitude of inji 
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•o andefenred hy him. A few stnu^bt woids bti w u J 
them — it would need but that. Hesou^tthertbaifpaa 
the momeDt he had dumounted from his hooe. | 

i9ie was in the libraiy, the butler told him. Hehaltdl 
ttpon his someidiat inqietiioiis entiaiice, pleasorafaU 
stnick bjr the picture that presented itself to his c^mI 
Solange lay in a restful attitude in one of the de^ mrmi 
chairs, the gorgeous tints of her hair and the ardent paDoi 
of her face thrown into strong idief against the daik 
leather. She was dressed in white. Hie white deetM 
hound he had given her sat before her, its beautiful head 
on her knee. Between her and the window stood a laiga 
vase of white lilies, gdden centred; a sunshaft had cau|^ 
them; petals and stamens shone in it with a vividness aa 
of jewek. The man's heart gave a lei^ of exultation. 
After all, the storm had driven him to a lovdiy haven! 

Solange turned her head with a faint smile; he came 
toward her down the length of the room, smiling back. 

''You have no idea how charming you look!" he ex- 
claimed caressingly. ''I must have you painted like that, 
with Ninka at your feet. She's worth painting too, isn't 
she?'' He laid a hand on the Borzoi's noble and delicate 
head; then he touched his wife's hair. *'I never saw such 
a colour," he murmured. ''You and the lilies, you're all 
white and gold together — but I vow and declare that your 
check beats the flower petals." 

His flattering fingers were now about her face; he 
wanted to draw it to his as he bent over. It had not 
struck him that this was an unsuitable preamble to the 
explanation; the importance of their misunderstanding 
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had dwindled partly because of that gust of loverlike 
admiration and artistic delight; partly also because of 
his inner sureness of power over her, the knowledge that 
she was so utterly his. The smile of the lover and the 
master was on his mouth as he brought it doseforher 
kiss. 

To his amazement, he was thrust from her. With all 
the strength of her vigorous arms she flung him aside. 
Then she stood before him, panting, her eyes blazing, the 
colour coming and going in her face with a startling alter- 
nation. 

"Yes — have me painted, with the dog! Set me into 
a picture where the light strikes me best — like your statue 
over there! That's what I am to you! No more to you 
than your dog, no more than your statue. The colour of 
my hair, the white of my skin — a decoration to make 
pleasure to your artistic sense, that's all, that's all!" 

"Solange !" 

** Oh, she has well made me understand at last, tl^e other, 
that other who has your soul!" 

"Solange !" 

Again his voice rang in desperate appeal; he caught 
both her cold hands in his. But she wrenched them away 
with a fierce gesture of repudiation. 

"The other has your soul, I tell you* Last night — 
last night, she said to me: * My dear, you make yourself 
ridiculous. Of what are you jealous? You, who have 
all his kisses, all his love; never has he had a kiss of me, 
Solange — never a kiss!' She said that, and I know it 
is true. But what are your kisses to me — your kisses 
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without your soul? I said to her: ' Yoa have taken hi 
aouL' And at that she smiled. I don't think die mean 
to let me see that smile. Why did I not kiD her?" 

''For God's sake!** he cried, at his wito' end hofw ti 
control her ever-increasing agitation, how to reach witl 
the tmth her tcvtored hearL ''Solange! My wife» mg 
dariing! Listen to me!" 

''Your wife, your darling! Not Psydie moul^ 

With frenzied fingers she tare at the boscxn of her dresf 
and dragged from its hiding-iJaoe a f dded paper, upon 
which, with an inexplicable fnnlcing of the spirit, he saw 
written those voluptuous love-stanzas prompted by hei 
beauty amid the exotic surroundings of the desert. 

''My eyes, brown lakes of love to bathe yourdarting 
fancies; my hair a perfumed net to bind them dose. My 
lips, my lips ! '' She choked upon an agonized sob. "And 
I was so proud and so happy, when you wrotQ that for 
me, to think I was all that to you — day and ni^t I have 
worn these lines against my heart! And, all the time, 
she had your soul! Oh, yes, you gave me your kisses! 
But she had your soul! When you loved her, you were 
writing your great book — now you have no more inspi- 
ration. With me your spirit does not speak. What was 
it you said to me the other day? 'I must learn other 
things now/ You are student no longer — you are poet 
no longer. Only the poet that writes such words as these. 
Ah, je rCen vevx pasr* Her voice broke on the most 
tragic note of anger that he had ever heard. She tore 
the once cherished guerdon across and across, and let the 
pieces flutter from her fingers. "I will not have your 
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body without your sou!. I will Qot have your kisses with- 
out your thoughts. I gave you all, all! Soul and body, 
and heart and mind! Every prayer of mine was centred 
in you. I take myself back. Do you hear, it is finished. 
I take myself back!" 

Unable to place a word across this torrent, he cast his 
arm about her. At that she gave a cry, like a trapped 
thing. 

"Ah, let me go!" 

It was so piercing, at the same time so angry a ( 
that the man fell back as if it had stabbed him. He 
stood before her, then, helpless. The one grain of truth 
that is the deadliest, a tribute of eveiy falsity, paralyzing 
all power of argument, paralyzing for the moment even 
all power of reasonable thought. It was true that, in 
those days of the desert, the love he had had for her 
bad been one that he had since learned to be ashamed of. 
It was true that the poet was dead in him, that the student 
was dead; that something in his spirit and brain refused to 
take up the work that had been the very life of them. 
Yet he was not a worse man because of these things. 
Nay, he knew, in some subtle way, that he had come into 
his real manhood at last. He could not explain it to her; 
he could hardly explajn it to himself. Neither could he 
make clear to her what was only beginnir^ dimly to dawn 
j upon his own soul; that the affection he had for her, 
his wife, had become a tie so personal, so extraordinarily 
intimate that she was truly to him part of himself. 

"You twain shall be one flesh!" That was how it was 
to him, but how could he say it to her now? "I will l|^^^| 
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have your body without your soul!" The words rani 
in his ears. How make clear to her that soul and bod{j 
were not divided, that she was sacred to him, as well ai 
lovely? If he said to her: I love you! she would hav^ 
none of his love because of the very ardour of it; becausi 
he could not love her with the soul only; because he could 
not show love to her without wanting her kisses. 

Feeling that his silence could but seem to convict him* 
he forced himself to speak. The words, when they came, 
were cold even to his own ears, and twisted ( as words so 
often will in critical moments) stupidly aside from his 
real meaning. 

"You cannot take yourself back. What is done can 
never be undone. Poor child, how can you take yourself 
back?" 

She interrupted him, in a breathless whisper: 

"Do you taunt me with it? " 

And as he disclaimed, shocked beyond measure that 
such misinterpretation should have been possible, she 
broke forth again, more calmly, yet with a bitterness that 
put him farther away from her even than her former pitiful 
violence. 

**Mon Dieuy how stupid I have been! What a fool! 
No wonder she smiled ! Ah ! what could I have expected? 
How could it be otherwise? It was an infamous bargain! 
You never sought me, you never even liked me! You 
took me merely to screen her, to save her!" She clapped 
her hands together. "Was not that giving your soul for 
her? And I never saw it! What kind of love could you 
have left to give me? Oh ! " 
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Then, suddenly, she fell back in her chair, and, burying 
her face in her hands, began to sob like a hopeless child. 
This time he did not attempt to clasp her. Each dis- 
jointed phrase, as it reached him, added to his pain; added 
too, to the sense of injury which was growing the keener 
in him as his own helplessness became more obvious. 

"I have no one, no one in the world/' she sobbed. 

It was true. But it was true of him too; and they had 
each other, could she but see it! She called on her dead 
uncle with a piteous abandonment very foreign to any 
mood he had ever known in her. Then she said, twice, 
and it was the worst of all: 

**Et fStais si heureuse! I was so happy, only two days 
ago!" 

Unable to endure it a moment longer, he made another 
effort: 

"If you will not listen to me, try and think of yourself 
— of our child!" 

He spoke almost sharply, in his irritated misery. In- 
stantly her convulsive sobs ceased. Her hands dropped 
from her face; she clutched the arms of her chair. He 
saw she was fighting for self-control. Then she said, 
slowly: 

"It is true, I was thinking of myself. I must think of 
the child — I will go and lie down." 

She rose, swayed a little, but recovered her balance. 
He had put out his hand to support her. She waived 
the touch from her, not angrily this time, but with a 
decision infinitely more galling. 

"Don't forget, Solange, that it is for better, for worse. 
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tiO death do us parL" He was going to add: **tk 
Heaven's sake let us make the best of it noir!" idm onl 
again she spoke across his words. 

""Till death do us part," she rq>eated with a migali 
intonation. 

Her pale f aee» disfigured with tears and passicm, took \ 
desperate and brooding look. He remembered the dag 
on the lip of the crag» when she had pkyed with death 
Now he thought, or fancied, that her air was against that 
of one fixing the chasm, drawn by it, fierce^ desirous d 
it. A cloud obscured his vision. For a hOTrible momenl 
he thought she was falling down, down, into the pitilesi 
sea. When the impression passed the door had closed 
upon her, and he was alone. 

She did not come to dinner that ni^t; nor did he at- 
tempt to seek her in her room tUl late in the evening. 

He did not know what more to say to her at first, and 
he had a shrinking from any repetition of the scene that 
had disfigured their relations. **I will give her time," 
he said to himself, '' time to think it over. In a little while 
she will be sorry." 

In spite of everything he had the confidence that 
the Solange he knew, the generous, unselfish, brave 
creature, who had sacrificed herself and trusted, who had 
been so patient and so grateful, must return to take the 
place of the angry, unreasonable, unhappy woman. 

It was a fair night, and moonlight made the outside 
world radiantly peaceful. Solange, lover of air and light, 
always slept with wide-opened casements and undrawn 
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curtains. He knew that he would find the silver caress 
of the skies stealing into her room, and told himself that 
it would be a good hour to sit upon her bed and hold her 
hand and show her, just in a straight sentence or two» what 
folly it was that had come between them; how honestly 
he was hers in spite of every circumstance. 

He went hopefully enough into his room, and, approach- 
ing the door of communication, bent his ear to listen. He 
would not wake her if she slept, though he could not think 
that she would sleep upon this bitter parting. Indeed 
he instantly heard a movement within and called softly, 
his finger upon the door handle, ready to turn it. 

"It is I. May I come in?** There was no reply, but 
her step, slow and deliberate, sounded across the parquet 
floor, and then there came the click of the shooting bolt. 
She had waited tUl she knew him there, to draw the barrier 
between them! 

He went down again to his library, almost frightened 
at the flame of rancour that he felt burning within him. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE POISON AND THE ANTTOOTE 

" If I were a Catholic, my dear John Gordon, and you m] 
father confessor — and have you not, after all, been mj 
confessor, patient and austere friend? — I should ask yoi 
to pray for me. 

"K ever you pray, whatever shape your conununios 
with the Great Power may take, remember me in it, 1 
want help and I know no human being who can give it me. 
My wife has cut herself away from me. I can find no way 
of filling the chasm, no way even of bridging it. She has 
said things to me, she is thinking things of me and of our 
married life, which makes all demonstration of affection 
on my part almost an outrage. Of course it is the woman 
who has come between us. And the folly and wretched 
absurdity of it is that it is at the very time when I know 
myself at last free, free to the innermost thought, of the 
old slavery. 

"Were I to tell her this, Solange would not believe me: 
because facts scream against me. What she says is true: 
I have changed, I have lost my aspirations for high mental 
life and achievement; my student ideals are gone, my 
intellectual capacity seems a thing of the past. 

"On the other hand I am becoming a fair landlord; at 
any rate, a man of business, of action. You would 

400 
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approve. She sees in this, or has been made to see 
through crooked spectacles, poor child» a degeneration 
due to our marriage! Oh — why need I continue? We 
had a scene — most terrible it was. I cannot bring my- 
self to face another. 

"So we meet, and talk a Uttle, and I try to take care of 
her, to be good and gentle to her. But I feel that it is all 
cold — as cold to her as to myself, and that my very 
courtei^ puts us further asunder. 

"The only woman who might intervene, who might 
help and advise, is the very one who has brought us to this 
pass. Solange and I, we stand each alone. It adds bur- 
den upon burden to my anxiety and responsibility; there 
s no one of whom I can take counsel. 

"Mathilde, her maid, said to me this morning: ^Milady 
is fantastic. Monsieiu: must not pay attention. It is her 
condition. It takes one so sometimes. When the beau- 
tiful little heir is bom all will be very well, allezl' 

"It is only a foreign servant who would have dared to 
speak to me like this; but it brought me a kind of comfort. 
God grant it may be Very well* again! I feel so ignorant, 
so helpless, so masculinely blimdering. 

"Do you know, I actually wrote to VauceKn, begging 
him to pay us a visit! Do you smile at this? Old bache- 
lor as he is he has a father's heart for her; and Frenchmen 
are oddly sagacious, oftentimes. *Come and see her 
(I wrote). Solange is not well and wants cheering. ' 

"I could not write more fully — to him. 

"He answered that he is detained, that he has promised 
to give some archaeological lectures to some Soci6U or other 
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(they win be illuminating!). But, like Matlulde, be Imi 
a genial reassurance for me. *Do not be ao distressedij 
young husband — vans en verrez lien JCautretl But Sol* 
ange is bom to triumph.* 

"We go on, then, we two, horribly together — honib^jr 
apart. And the hour of the ordeal is approadiing. 

"Yesterday came the designs for the windows <xf her 
chapel — a chapel I am having built (to her faith). I 
spread them before her eyes, thinking to evoke a spark of 
pleasure in that fixed, brooding gaze; a spark at least of 
interest. Behind the altar there is to be a rose window, 
full of angels' wings; even in the sketch it is beautiful and 
suggestive. She looked at me, after one swift glanoe at the 
sketch. 

"*Why do you show this to me?' she asked. *Why 
don't you submit it to Aunt Agla£?' 

"Upon my soul I had forgotten that this window had 
been the Comtesse's suggestion! When one expects a 
word of thanks, and one meets with a slap in the face, it is 
difficult not to show that one is — well, ruffled. But I 
kept speech back; the speech which would no doubt have 
been as useless as it was foolish. 

" * Send it to her, ' she repeated with a little laugh, which 
is best described by the word ricanemeni — so much is she 
changed. Solange sneering! 'Aimt Agla£ will be de- 
lighted to see how much her counsels are appreciated.' 

"Then I said, stupidly enough, because I had to say 
something and something that must not convey the hot 
anger within me: 

"*I don't even know where she is.'# 
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"Solange jerked her head, and her eyes told me that she 
did not believe me. But after an unpleasant pause she 
said slowly, smiling as she spoke: 

"'I will give you her address then. She is at Overbecq 
with our cousins, ' 

"'What nonsense this is!' I exclaimed. It was absurd 
that I should colour at the mention of Overbecq. Con- 
science or self -consciousness plays us damnable and un- 
deserved tricks. 'If this is not your window, it is no 
one's. ■ 

" I tore the design in two, (I was glad to destroy some- 
thing!) 'This window is all your own at least,' I went 
on, ' St, Michael, with the face of Nik£, as I have a vision 
of her. ' 

" I spread the drawing out. The artist has quite caught 
Solai^'s own expression. I had sent him dozens of 
photographs and snapshots. The aureole of her hair 
blown back, the arched lip, the dilated noatrib; the line of 
the chin and the spring of the white throat — all is there; 
m the strong outline, flat-tinted proper to the sketch of 
stained-glass window, the effect is almost startling. 

"My wife bent over the sheet. I saw her face become 
troubled, and the hard fixity of it soften. A kind of ten- 
derness hovered for a moment about her eyelids and the 
comers of her mouth. Once more our glances met; but 
the moment was gone, the faint impulse toward me had 
died in her; the irony came back to her smile. 

"'Nik^'.' she said, 'Victory ! Was there not 

some one who said that there are victories more costly tlian 
defeat?" 
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went out into the garden with her dog. What did she 
mean? My mind is still revolving roimd her words; I 
dare not find an explanation, I dare not seek one. We 
cannot afford another scene. Perhaps, as Mathilde the 
maid says, all this will pass away. Heaven grant it may 
be so! I strain my eyes into the future and cannot see 
what it holds for us. Thick mists seem to hang about us. 
How shall we win through, and to what? 

''I would end this letter as I began it. If prayers are of 
any avail, if you know aught to pray to, if ever you pray, 
pray for me!" 

Ughtred rose with the dawn of the August day. He had 
had an unrestftJ night — no new experience these last 
weeks for him. The long hoiu^ had been haimted by a 
look in his wife*s eyes. He had met her coming in from 
the terrace, late in the afternoon, and had been about to 
speak to her, when the denial in the face she turned upon 
him arrested him more decisively than any words. He 
had stood still, and she had gone by him with a quick step, 
her head averted, her hand clenched in the fold of her 
dress. The glance had remained upon his heart. He had 
tried to define the impression, tried to reason it away, but 
it returned with the overwhelming conviction of a fact: 
she had looked at him as if she hated him! 

That evening she had alleged a headache and remained 
in her room. So he had not slept, and was glad when 
daylight allowed him to return to active life. He re- 
solved to profit of the unusually early hour to visit some 
outlying farms on the remoter confines of the estate, and 
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chose to ride, in the hope of shaking himself free of \ 
depressioQ which was unnenring him. 

And indeed, as he rode through the peariy momi 
mists, his outlook <m life seemed to brighten with t 
spreading sunshine. Though still he sighed over tl 
division of their ways, the hour was one of promise; 
Uttle hand would soon draw them together once more, 1 
told himself. Surely it would be against human natui 
were it to be otherwise. Was not Solange, of all being} 
the most human and natural? There were only a fei 
weeks, probably, to wait still; and, meanwhile, here was \ 
perfect day; the springy turf lay wide to the flying hoofs 
and the first tang of the sea-breeze was in his nostrils. 

He halted at a farmhouse near the shore, took a long 
swim and returned to breakfast. The rest of the day was 
taken up with the never-ending business that awaits the 
landlord bent upon inspection. Between the long rides 
to his various destinations the same scenes repeated them- 
selves with scarce a difference. Wonderful it was how 
many roofs were out of repair, how many gates were falling 
off their hinges, how many stables had become unfit for 
equine habitation, how many walls yawned for fresh stone, 
how dissatisfied each fanner's wife had become, these days* 
to dwell in a house devoid of a bathroom. 

He was no longer the dreamy, self-conscious, carelessly 
generous master. He went into detail with a thorough- 
ness that at once disappointed rustic tenants and increased 
their respect for the new ruler. If the agent who had 
met him at one of the most important homesteads still 
shook his head over undue lavishness, he did not venture 
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upon the half-eontemptuous remonstrance. Sir Ughtred 
had become as much a master among his people as old 
Sir Edward himself. 

He wa.s seated in the stone kitchen of the last cottage on 
his list, when a burning carmine spot on the wall blazoned 
the hour to his eyes. He looked at his watch: so latel 
He could hardly reach home for dinner, and he had never 
failed to do so yet. Solange might be anxious — or hurt. 
He hurriedly bade farewell, sent for his horse, and set 
across the down at hunting pace. The whole sky was a 
furnace of colour. He knew that, behind him, the waves 
must be leaping with vermilion-topped crests and hollows 
of ambers and greens, a spectacle such as the eye of man 
may but rarely see. But he would not give pause to his 
haste, could scarce, so urgent was it, even take measure of 
the glory he rode through; weigh carnation splash against 
lake of honey; comit the crimsons, the riot of tulip hues 
flaunted from arch to arch of the horizon. Yet that glow- 
ing sky was destined to be the most vivid memory of his 
after years; a vision to haunt his sleep with nameless 
dread; an impression so stamped upon his nerves by sub- 
sequent association that never in his whole existence 
could he afterward look upon the sunset — that noblest 
aspect of the heavens — with a free heart. 

A few faint stars were already peering out into the 
twilight when he reached Honor Maxwell, He had 
scarcely had time to jump from his horse when a servant 
ran down the steps to lay hold of the bridle. Looking up, 
he saw the hall door wide open and the hall within Booded 
ivjth light. 
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Tbe sense of something ominous had laid hold of 
soul before even the eiq>ression of his butler's face * 
made visible to him in the shaft of light. It was j 
tontous with ill news. 

^ Her ladyship is not so wdL'' The sto'eotyped domes 
formula fell with a q[>ecial note of significance. Ughb 
was brushing by when the next words brought him U 
l>etrified halt. 

*'The doctors are in the Ubraiy, Sir Ugjhtred, in consi 
tation. Shall I inform them ** 

"DoctOTs?" 

** Doctor 0*Grady from Brackenthwaite, and a gentle 
man from Liverpool — a specialist. Sir XJghtred.** 

Li gh tred heard no further. He put his hand uncertainl; 
to his temple and drew it back wet. So it had come upoi 
him at last, the terror that life can bring! He knev 
vaguely that he walked like a drunken man across the 
hall. On the threshold of the Kbrary he had to pause, 
to fight the sick shrinking of his heart. Now he knew 
why the sunset's splendour had been so appalling. He 
set his teeth and went in. 

Two men rose from their closely drawn armchairs. 
One had a large pale face, and Ughtred noted that the 
scant hair lay in streaks about the bald forehead as if with 
the heat of a hurried journey. The other face he knew; 
it was that of the jovial being who had set his broken leg, 
so long ago at Crossforth House. At least he knew it for 
the same, but there was no joviality about it now; it was 
twisted with anxiety, he almost thought a kind of guilt. 
They stood, the two arbiters of his fate: what were they 
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going to tell him? The man with the large pale face had a 
piercing eye. Suddenly he spoke, quickly: 

"We are in some anxiety about Lady Maxwell." The 
measured voice became altered. "Won*t you sit down, 
Sir Ughtxed?" 

Ughtred was not quite sure, but he thought he was 
pushed into a chair, and it seemed to him that both men 
were looking at him with pity in their eyes. Then Doctor 
O'Grady sat on the other side of him and began to talk. 
He too seemed hot. Ughtred wondered why, since he 
himself felt so cold; his clasped fingers were as ice against 
each other. He f oimd himself wondering whether Solange 
was cold, too, upstairs. Whether her hands — ah! God, 
no, not that! 

"And so," Doctor O'Grady was saying, hurling out his 
words as if in a mighty hurry," not being quite satisfied, I 
took it upon myself, in your absence, to telephone for 
Doctor Fowler, and " 

A voice on the other side took up the thread; a low voice 
with a clear utterance. Ughtred mechanically turned his 
head. Such a common looking man, but his eyes were 
full of power and knowledge! 

"I don't understand," said Ughtred suddenly, clasping 
his forehead with those icy fingers. 

"I must not be too technical," said the specialist with a 
smile — he could smile — "the symptoms are unusual, a 
Uttle perplexing, and" — there was a sudden inflection 
— "disquieting. To be frank, I have only seen one other 
such case. In that instance it was the result of extreme 
physical fear." 
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"Ah!" interrupted the Lrishman, "that's not I 
trouble here, I'll lay my life. Any one who has I 
Madmoiselle Solange go at a fence — beg pardon»i 
Ughtred, I mean Lady Maxwell — would know it's : 
want of pluck." 

"I know it is not," proceeded the other man quia 
"I am not trying to discuss the cause, my good sir, but': 
symptoms. " 

Ughtred, though he tried to keep his attention on tl 
speech, found his thoughts perpetually blown away m 
leaf upon some gust of wind. Solange afraid! No, i 
was never that. Solange leaping the dyke upon her J 
low horse • • • Solange drenched yet dauntless on 1 
perilous passage along the tide-swept coast • . • S 
ange daring the abyss and smiling at the void. His bii 
reeled • • • he wished that vision would not ri 
before it now. He recalled himself with a painful effoi 
for he suddenly knew himself addressed. 

"We can leave the patient to nature, or we can t 
what science will do. Either way I do not conceal it fro 
you, there is risk. The heart's action " 

Solange's heart — her strong, brave heart! Then, « 
at once Ughtred gathered what was wanted of him. £ 
was expected to decide for them: in his hands, in the 
miserable, cold nerveless hands, was placed the balan< 
in which swung the existence of his wife — and of h 
child! He sprang to his feet upon a mad impulse i 
escape. 

"Yes, yes," exclaimed the Irishman, mistaking tl 
purport of this violent movement and sfpeaking soothing!; 
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*^yovL can go to her. In any case we would like to wait 
an hour or two. Doctor Fowler's prescription " 

He was leading the way toward the door as he spoke, 
and blindly the master of the house was following, when a 
firm touch was laid on his arm. 

"Precede us, if you please. Doctor — ah. Doctor 
O'Grady," said his great colleague, and Ughtred stood 
obedient. There was a kind of comfort in the pressure of 
that hand on his arm: it was so decided. "Lady Max- 
well's condition is that of a person su£Fering from shock. 
There seems to be some mental strain, something that has 
affected her in her present condition to an abnormal 
extent, to the extent of interfering with the course of 
nature itself. If there is any anxiety you can allay, or any 
difficulty — She has something on her mind, that is cer- 
tain. You know best. " 

The young man heard with a stabbing sense of misery. 
He opened his lips, to speak ; no sound came. The dedsive 
hand propelled him toward the door. 

"The sooner you go to her the better. She has been 
watching for your return — very naturally. ** 

At that Ughtred rap. He had a coward's dread of see- 
ing Solange ill, Solange changed, suffering. But far 
greater than this abject shrinking of the nerves was the 
passion in his heart to be with her, to hold her, to be rent 
with her suffering. At the head of the stairs he crossed 
Mathilde, who fled from him. He saw that her face was 
swollen and glazed with violent weeping. At the door of 
the room, wide open, a strange woman in nurse's dress 
jeceived him. There was a pungent odour of aromatics 
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in the air, tboug}i botli tlie windows were flung 
the curtainB were swishing against the floor as 
backward and forward. 

As he entered* the woman* who had an off< 
fes»ional briskness about h^, stepped back to the 
took up a tan. O'Grady, posted at the foot, 
grave face from his contemplation of the patknt. 

^'Tbat will do, nurse/' said the sspedaUst 
threshold. *^ Doctor O'Grady, we can leave Sir 
with Lady Maxwell for a few minutes. Nurse^ 
with you in the dressing-room. '* 

Ughtred's eyes had flown at once to Solang^ 
with pillows so that she was almost sitting upi 
was, as he saw with an indescribable failing of the i 
panting for breath. She had often, in her vigour, ! 
look as of one who had been running; but now thosi 
cate nostrib were fluttering in an actual struggle ft 
air of life. Her parted lips were slightly drawn bad 
there was a faint discolouration about them and aboi 
eyes. Those eyes! At first they did not seem to i 
his entrance; they were staring past him, as at some 
beyond; something terrible that yet was full of attra 
It came upon him that the vision of her, poised upo 
rock, fixing the chasm, had been but a foreboding o 
awful reality. 

''She is looking at death!" he said to himself, 
as the thought rose, her gaze was brought back f ron 
distant and fearful vision and rested on him. And £ 
was a dreadful look, one that robbed him of all poT 
speech. He came to her, not daring to touch her. 1 
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she who spoke first, and the throbbing of her heart pi 
even into the wlusper that formed the words : 

"So you have come back !" There was a paii3e> 

she gathered her strength agmn. "I thought you had' 
gone!" 

"Gone!" he repeated. "Do you mean, left you? 
He beUeved she was wandering. "Darlii^, if I had 
guessed, if I had known " 

With a gesture she put him from her, and still her eyt 
accused him. She drew that tabourii^ breath, flutterii 
with her pulses, and went on: 

"If you had known — you would have gone.' 

He foil on his knees beside her, agonized. 

'Solangc, beloved! What could ever take me from 
you! Solange, my darling, are you not dearer than all the 
world — Solange!" He caught at the hand that lay close 
to him with a pang at the thought that it looked worn as 
the hand of one who has had a long illness. It was so pale 
— so pale! Yet his own touch was colder than hers, 
"Solange," he implored again, and covered that pale 
hand with kisses. 

She drew a shuddering breath imd moved in the bed. 
And glancing in fresh apprehension, he saw the livid dis- 
colouration spread on her face to the glorious parted hfur 
that lay dishevelled like broken wings on the pillow. He 
leaped to his feet ready to call. 

"Non!" she said hoarsely, forbidding. 

And her eyes in their shadowed setting still Intent upon 
his face, she drew again one more determined breath and 
shifted herself so as to 
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[am one more determined breath and J 

to plunge her hand deep under tha,^^H 
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piDows. She brought it out again, dasping 
tinted paper crushed into a ball, wfaidi she 
him. 

•*It was for you,** she said. •*It came y< 
I kept it. And I am dying of it.** 

As she moved, the laoe of her dressing jacket 
apart, and under the fine cambric he could see 
beating of her heart. The terror and the pity^ 
seized upon him that though he took the thing 
him, he held it vaguely without consciousness, 

"Read,** she insisted. 

The look in her eyes had changed. Still set 
with an intensity beyond words, it seemed now 
was fear in them; and his soul was wrung with a fed 
fear that brought the sweat to his forehead. 

"'Read/' she insisted again, her gaze, more urgei 
than her laboured speech, burning upon his face as 
must be written upon it the verdict that should iq 
destroy her. 

Striving to pacify her, he set himself to obey, spi 
out the crumpled sheet. 

The words zig-zagged under his eyes: **Come to m 
dying. AglaS . . . Come to mey I am dying. A 
He did not know what they meant; only that om 
" dying '* leaped at him. Dying • — that was what S 
had said of herself! The telegram fluttered un] 
from his fingers. He cast himself upon the bed 
side, and anguish broke from him in stammered p] 

"Solange, wife, beloved, live for me! If you die, 
Heart of my being, I could not live without you. Sc 
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beloved — unutterably dear» my own wife — my soul, 
my soul!" 

A long sigh escaped her lips. Her shaken body relaxed 
against him, her head fell toward him. He thought his 
impetuosity had killed her. Lifting himself to look upon 
the sight that must break his heart, he saw that she was 
smiling, and that the Ups that smiled were soft with a new- 
risen faint rose. A moment he hardly knew if this were 
not, after all, Death — Death and ecstasy together. But 
the next he felt her hands seek his. 

"Then all is well — then I will live,** she murmured. 

And as dose he held her, he felt her draw her breath and 
knew that with each hard effort it came more steady and 
more free. It was perhaps but a few minutes, seconds, 
even, that in a profound silence, his arm about her shoul- 
ders, her hands in his, her head against his breast, he held 
her so; moments in which the torture of the last half hour 
gave way before the most exquisite yet poignant emotion 
he had ever felt — joy still trembling in agony, hope 
reviving upon the very lip of death! Beneatli his hand he 
knew that the agonized and perilous beating of her heart 
was being appeased. And together with the peace that 
was growing upon her soul, more clearly than ever speech 
could have conveyed, thoughts of hers passed into his 
comprehension. 

He knew in the same way that his thought was giving 
itself to her. She had said to him that she would Uve — 
Solange was not one to break her word! But, suddenly, 
the revelation came to him, and it was like a flower open- 
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tng in fail heart, fining Ini vbflie bemg with 
ItndemeM nniiiui^iuble: 

Let it be life or death, fae ai^ die had to 
highest together. And that ns etcmaL Sol 
had reproached htm that be had no aool to 0vc 

He hod dnmk of the magicwioe aq> after all a 
iti 



CHAPTER X 

THE DEATH OP A SOUL-EATER 

DocrroR Fowler had been watching them for some time 
before Ughtred became aware of his presence. Then the 
large pale man came forward and, as the husband drew 
back, felt his patient's heart. He nodded across the room 
at his colleague's anxious face. 

''I should repeat that draught, I think," he remarked 
quietly, and so saying turned to Ughtred. "We shall 
have good news for you in a few hoiu^. " 

Thus dismissed, Ughtred left the room. The image he 
carried away with him was of Solange's face smiling upon 
him from the ruddy aureole of her hair. 

It was after midnight when he was told his child was 
bom, and it was Doctor O'Grady who brought the tidings 
into that vigil of vivid and solitary apprehension. The 
good-hearted Irishman was so excited that he babbled like 
a tipsy man. 

"What did I tell ye, now? Didn't I say it was the 
bravest creature that ever drew breath? Begad, there 
never was a fence too big for her! She threw her heart 
across and flew over like a bird. Like a bird, my boy! 
Splendid, both of them. By the lord, as I said to Doctor 
Fowler a moment ago, it's a triumph, a victory! Ah, Sir 
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Ugbtred,** went on tlie good fellow still pfumpii^ 
hand up and down» **it cnfy the grand old bo;^, 
were here to see them!'* 

*^Merely a few minutes, please»" said Doctor 
putting in bis head at the door of Solange's rocHn. 
I am quite satisfied, but I want as little tj>llrw»g 
sible." 

Solange had been imperious and had demanded 
his child to her husband herself. So it was tying 
hollow of her arm as he bent over her. 

Though the light was shaded, he could see that 
very pale, and that the masses of her brushed 
were drenched as if a wave from that Deep she! 
hovered over had leaped up and caught her. But p 
and a great content seemed to emanate from her. ^ 
the man's soul, racked by so many varied and ten 
emotions, became aware as of something wonderful 
natural in the air about her; something that laid holi 
him and put his tormented heart at rest. 

He had only eyes for her, thoughts for her only. Bu 
the gesture of the languid hand drawing apart the covei 
about the little head and to the question of the happy e; 
he had to make answer: 

"Our child is beautiful. II est beauy mon dme . , 
beau comme notre amourr* 

It was only late next morning that he remember 
with a shock of retrospective realization, the telegrs 
its purport, its siunmons. He had been stunned by i 




swift events of the night. " UglUred, come to me, 
dying" 

The words wrote themselves again before his eyes. His 
first impulse was one of overwhehning anger. How dared 
she claim him thus, even from a deathbed? Now, as in a 
lightning Bash, he understood. When Solange had passed 
him with that look of hatred, she had the telegram in her 
hand. Had he not her own confirmation of the fact — 
" It came for you yesterday ; I kept it. " It had been the 
first fault against her crystal candour, her unhesitating 
straightforwardness that she had ever committed — he 
could swear that — and she had conmiittcd it for love of 
him! He loved her for it, loved her more tenderly and 
intimately for the single exquisite womanly fault than for 
the whole of her splendid rectitude. His heart gave way 
when he thought of her lonely hours during that long 
I drawn yesterday of suSering and doubt. The torment of 

! spirit had nearly conquered Nike. 
"I am dying of it," she had said to him. 
His anger deepened. Even at the supreme hour of 
life, la mangeuse d'dmea had stretched out her grasping 
j hand to clutch him. Had he received that summons upon 
the evening when it ought to have reached him, might he 
not have obeyed it? What choice would he have had but 
to obey it? He then would have left his wife in her 
young strength; he would have come back to find her 
dead! As the shuddering horror of it came upon him; as 
his too active imagination pictured the straight, still 
body, the white upturned face, amid the mocking ruddi- 
I ness of the hair, there subtly glided between him and this^^H 
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vision another: Agla£ with the hand of death upo^ 
Agla£ struggling against dissolution because of her i 
to see him once again. 1 

He tried to tell himself that her urgent message 
another trick. ''Such as she do not die,*' he 
assured himself. But it was against his innermost 
victions. She would never condescend to 
trick, he knew that. He knew, too, with the 
accomplished fact — against which the most p] 
fancy will work in vain — that it was indeed 
deathbed that the woman whom he had once 
sent her cry to him — the cry that he had heard, 
ing, by the side of what might have been the deal 
of the woman he now loved. 

Terrible and singular freak of fate for Ughtred, who| 
sworn to give no woman power over him! ^ 

His solitary breakfast was a very sketchy meal, as 
sat brooding. Though the morning news had been fo 
reassuring, and Doctor Fowler had taken his departu 
vowing there would be no need for his return, the you 
man's heart leaped in apprehension at the sound of eve 
step without, at the raising of any voice above an ev 
tenor. He laughed at the thought of putting as much as 
furlong between himself and his wife's bedside. And y 
Aglafi's eyes watching the door, Agla6's mysterious soi 
clinging to its frail earthly tenement, in yearning for t 
futile comfort of one last meeting. • . . The hauntij 
was becoming intolerable! The least he could do, ai 
the utmost, was to reply. He sent for a telegraph for 
and wrote hastily: 
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"Cannot leave Solange; our child was bom yesterday." 

And even while he paused, pencil on lip, searching for 
some word of human kindliness to soften the brutality of 
the refusal, an orange envelope was held under his eyes. 
He gazed at it a moment without taking it; then broke it 
open, dreading a second appeal. Something evil and 
irritable called out within him: ** Will she not die without 
having her will of me?" 

But the message ran with terrible businesslike brevity: 



"The Comtesse Annihal de Braye died this ni^t; funeral here 
Monday." 



And it was signed Vaucelin« 

** Though you decline the responsibilities of a god- 
father," wrote Ughtred to John Gordon, **I cannot help 
looking upon you as some kind of ghostly relation to our 
child. At any rate he is to bear the absurdly connected 
names of John Ughtred AnnibaL My wife will have the 
Ughtred — the others explain themselves. 

'* Vaucelin b here. He has held the little John over the 
font of Solange's new chapel. Excellent fellow, he does 
nothing but lament the removal of his dear Annibal before 
the realization of his life's desire. 'How he would have 
been happy,' he cries, dandh'ng the infant with a skill 
that fills me with wonder and envy; and the tears drip 
from his pointed beard, quite unashamedly — of course he 
wants both hands to that frail burden. 

'"He came to us straight from Overbecq, after her 
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f unenL He had a way of tiranning me witli m 1 
surreptitioiis iock^ \hoee first days after his mitivmL H 
we had a long 'talk' together — the taDdng aD dane 
hinit as usual — and now he has ceased to look forUdi 
symptoms of distress. Indeed, it is^touching to see ho« 
expands to our happiness. Neverthele9s» he will aim 
remain beside the mark on many a point. 

^* What a good thing/ he has said to me, onoe or twi 
'that she should be dead, that poor A^a6; for so long 
she lived she would have brou^t trouUei* As if soj 
thing now could make any difference! And yet» thoqi 
I cannot pretend to mourn her, or to wish her back, aboi 
her memory there will always lie in my mind a haantii 
sense of melancholy. And, dear John Gordon, I shodl 
not be humane, I should not be human, did I not fed tliat 
shall always carry in my soul an aching sadness for the sad 
ncss of her last hours. 

''In that incoherent letter I sent you, two days afte 
those terrible and wonderful events whidi have revolu 
tionizcd my life, I told you, did I not? how she had sank 
moned me. I often ask myself why. Mystery all the 
days I knew her, she remains mystery to me to the end 
What would she have had of me upon that awful thresk 
old? What was the stamp which she would fain have 
left on me for the remainder of my joiuney? But one 
thing is clear: she wanted me passionately — if such a 
word could ever apply to her. 

^'Whether she asked for Vaucelin, or whether the 
Overbecq cousins, of their own initiative, sent for him, 
anyhow he was there. He has not spared me a detail — 
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partly, no doubt, from his desire to probe my feelings, 
partly from his natural garrulity: 'It was Stanislas who 
brought me up to her, himself. He introduced me with 
the announcement: ''Here b a visitor. " *Mon jeune ami,* 
said Vaucelin, leaning forward and tapping my knee as 
he spoke, and I saw his brows drawn together with the 
vividness of the piteous recollection, 'she raised herself 
from her pillows, lifting both hands, her face all alight — 
then she saw it was only the old Vaucelin — and I tell you 
that, looking at her, I beheld at the same moment death 
laying hold of her. She feD baSck; the light went from her 
face like an extinguished candle. That creature — that 
demon, Stanislas! — nothing will persuade me, but that 
he did it on purpose! He had been horribly in love with 
her, after his fashion, and he was paying back his grudge 
over her deathbed. Quelle dme pourriet 

"'He knew of that telegram to you, of course • • . 
and she had made herself so beautiful! Just for that 
moment before she saw me, as I looked in upon her, I 
thought I had never seen her more beautiful. The fever 
had given her a carmine on the cheeks! And her eyes — 
I told you how th^ were lit up. In a doud of laoe, per- 
fumed, with flowers about her — it was the image of a 
bride, not of a dying woman. And then the change! 
The joy and expectation gone • • • death, dissolution, 
nothing but that left to her!' 

"There Vaucelin broke o£P, the ready tears in his kind 
little eyes. But, as I listened, I felt hard, angry. Had I 
not the vision of my own wife watching for me from the 
bed which might have been that of her death, which was 
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oerUinly that of her agooy? Haw dared 
herself like a bride becanae ahe caqiected me? 

^Presently Vanoeliii went rambling <n. He m 
angular things — I wonder if they were true — and tlun 
of such terrible pathos and misery that, aa I aiigr. I luid n 
been human had they not ineroed me at last. 

^He was left alone with her ( he told me) just for m fe 
minutes then. She tried to smile at him: die had ahraj 
been delicately courteous. * Afon ban Vaue di n,* Ae aaic 
And then she spoke of me: 'He will not ccmie. He ha 
not even answered. It is finished.* 'And then,' aaii 
Vaucelin, 'there came upon her face a look of the moa 
intense and mocking bitterness that I have ever seen an^ 
countenance bear. ''To make the greatest sacrifioe od 
one's life, and to find that there was nothing to sacrifioe, 
that is what one may call being supremely ridiculoiis, is it 
not? " she said that to me. " I gave him up, ''she said^^and 
he was not mine to give. Is it not ally!" Andshebegaa 
to laugh, she who could abeady hardly breathe. It was 
pneumonia, you know. She was getting worse. I wanted 
to cull in the Sister, but she would not let me. Already a 
little delirious, I think — but she had a will of steel, and 
she kept her ideas together — she would speak, she that 
hiul always been so secret. "I loved him, ''she said,'' the 
only one of them! But he did not love me. He who 
loved me was Antoine." And then she said again: 
" Je Vaimais, ' ' I knew it was of you she was speaking. " In 
the end I loved him just like any other woman, and that is 
my punishment. He said he loved me — why does he 
not come!" 
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"*She was breathing — mon Dieu it was terrible — 
like the grinding of a saw against wood; it hurt me in my 
chest to hear her! Then she suffocated, and I lifted her on 
her pillows. And as I was so dose to her, she suddenly 
fixed her eyes upon me with a terrible despair. '*It is 
finished,'* she said; **let them send in the priest.*' 

'""And then again, oh, it was horrible, she smiled! ''I 
must think of my soul," she said. 

***She had spoken of soul all her life, poor woman. All 
her talk was of soul things, was it not? But of her own 
soul she had never thought till that moment. That is 
what I saw in her eyes then, the awf ulness of it» the 
tragedy and the irony. 

"*I met the priest — you remember the good little 
plump cur6 of Over6ecq — as he came out of her room, 
later, to fetch the holy oils. '"She is resigned," he said. 
Madame de FlesseDes and I, and Isidore, and the servants, 
we were all at the last ceremony: you know our custom. 
I think she was nearly unconscious; she looked at none of 
us, but she held her cross closely, tight. She was aban- 
doned; there were none to love and r^ret her, but she had 
that.' 

'' Vauoelin began to pace the room. He was struggling 
with the emotion bom of his own words. *Ah, that fat 
JuUe, to think of her being now Comtesse de Braye, in the 
place of the other! For there never was one like Alga6 — 
elegance, poetry, mystery, charm! Mon pauvre Annibal^ 
en itail il foul And how he revolted her from the very 
word of love! and yet never was one of her essence more 
created for it, more bent on its conquest! 
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**'EUe en vovlaU d Famour — she had a spite agi 
the earthly love: a mortal grudge. But the spirit of 
she thirsted for it; she would have it to the point of teari 
a man's soul for it. Tearing? No, it is not the w 
for her; drawing it forth slowly, delicately, relentlessly 
vampire! Succubus! What did I call her for you, ti 
day at Overbecq — Mangeuse d'dmesl Eh, have you i 
had an escape? HS^ young man. The good hand of N 
that was held out to save you * 

'"Of Solange, what praise can he give that my he 
does not echo! Yet, even by those weQ-meaning lipi 
cannot endure to have my wife discussed. You alo 
old friend, who stood by me with such patience and sc 
kindly sternness; to whom, indeed, I owe not only lii 
honour, but life's happiness, must be told something 
how good things have become to me now — you who mi 
have been surfeited with the tales of my trouble. 

"Life is good, John Gordon, yes, even this work-a-d 
human life that I once dreaded and scorned! I admit 
Nik6 has fulfilled herself. Do you remember my writii 
to you that she was no more to me than just the sim( 
fare of life, the bread and the water, the things which 
man takes as his due; which he must have pure and goo 
but considers scarce worth a thanksgiving? Do y< 
remember how I groaned then for the lust of the win- 
Since after all I might not escape the law — I called it tl 
curse of life. Now it is Solange's hands — those goc 
hands, as Vaucelin says — that lift to my lips the chalit 
filled to the brim: filled with the wine. Such wine!" 
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